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. «+ for WILLIAMS SUPER-SLUGGER 
CRUSHER reducing power shovel stone 
to 2’ or smaller in ONE OPERATION 


The Super-Slugger is designed for big reduction jobs, 








either as regards size of feed or hourly output. 


Generally one Super-Slugger will do the work of a primary 


and several secondary reduction units, eliminating con- 





necting conveyors and additional foundations, drives, etc. 








Material is reduced by the Williams Hammer Principle 
— ; ; : P WILLIAMS ALSO MAKES: 
with heavy hammers crushing the material by impact 
; : : ; Heavy-duty hammer mills in smaller sizes for 
until of proper size to pass through the grate or cage. all quarry operations; impact and roller mills for 
Eight standard sizes available. west? 200 to 325 mesh grinding; drier mills; air sepa- 
rators; vibrating screens; steel bins; complete 
WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER CO. “package” crushing and grinding plants. 
800 St. Lovis Avenue. St. Louis 6, Missouri 
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Typical chains from 
the complete Link-Belt line 





Class SS bushed roller 

chain with straight sidebars 
—for practically any con- 
veying or elevating service 


Class C combination 
chain — popular, durable, 
low cost design for eleva 
tors, conveyors 
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Class SS bushed roller 
chain with offset sidebars 


—for heavy drive service 
at moderate speeds, 
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chain—for heavy duty, se- 
verely abrasive conveying 
and elevating. 
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It has been reported by the Bureau of Mines that new discoveries of 





uranium have been made in the San Juan Mountains of southwest Colorado. The 


uranium occurrences are in rock formations of several geologic ages. 


was found in small pieces of "high-grade silver ore" on the mine 
quantities also were found in lower-grade ore. In some mines, ura 


minerals were found in place in small veins. None of the finds has been proved 


of immediate interest for commercial production but are significant 





disclose a new area that is a potential source of radioactive material. 
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The construction of 500,000 new classrooms by 1960 has been recommended 





by the Federal Committee of Education. The National Educational As 
school short- 


revealed that 37 of the 48 states report large rural elementary 


sociation has 


ages, with 47 states reporting similar shortages in urban elementary schools. 











A New York Times survey revealed that 1,838,990 out of a total rural school 
enrollment of 12,500,000 pupils will suffer an impairme ent of education because 
of inadequate buildings. Between 1953-1955, these shortages will have reached 
the high schools. The deficit of classrooms is due to two main reasons=--too 
few schools were built during World War II and the depression years preced- 
ing, and a jump in war and post-war births School construction in 1951 
is running about 10 percent ahead of that_ of” 1950. 
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Growth in the electrical industry has advanced rapidly in the last few 
years According to figures from a news release by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., installed generating capacity increased fr from abou t_15,000,000 ke. _in 








1920 to 75,000,000 kw. in 1951. In the same period, generated kil 





increased from 40 to 360 billion. By 1961, it is expected that the 





generating capacity will reach 140,000,000 kw., and the annual rate 


eration will be over 600 billion kw.-<hr. 
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Building units composed of autoclaved mixtures of granulat¢ 
pulverized gquicklime are now being commercially produced in the Mi 
cording to a recent report. A southern building material prod 
reported to be interested in this new masonry product. 
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An amount of $518,217,7135 has been author ized for the 
,0 

















river and harbor improvement program assigned the Corps of Ei 
which $316,544,100 is allotted for general flood control project 
$192,657,613 for river and harbor improv vements. Funds for fl 
Mississippi river and tributaries and emergency flood control all 


totaled $72,000,000. 
*_** * * * &* * * 

The city engineer of Columbus, Jhio, has stated that buses ca 
estimated $136,000 worth of dam o the city's streets annually. 
to a survey, taxpayers paid $92 in 1949 and $46,352 in 1950 f 
bills for thorough-fares over wh I 











ley coaches run. 
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Four different types of sulfite pulp mill by-products are 


jointly by four paper companies, a Wisconsin research organization 
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gamie county, Wis., road authorities, for possible use as road-binder materials. 


These treatments are being applied to four adjoining Stretches of 
have identical construction and surface. 
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WE HEAR 


Heavy construction awards totaled $12,766,200,000 f 
of 1951, which was 17 percent higher than corresponding c 
Same period in 1950, as reported by Engineering New s=Reco 
construction amounted to $5,840,200,000, or 27 percent over the 
year ago, while awards for private construction totaled $6,956, 

















cent above the comparable 1950 period. Industrial construction 
48 weeks totaled $3,864,600,000, an increase of 152 percent over 
* *£ &£ &£ &£ & Ke * * 


The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation plans to present to Congress 
bill authorizing construction of the Hells Canyon dam across the 
Idaho, according to Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Review. 
bill is approved, the bureau plans to ask for $8,000,000 to start 
$400,000,000 power and irrigation project. 
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The nation's output of goods and services will reach a_new high in 1952, 
according to a poll conducted by F. W. Dodge Corp. The economists participating 
in the poll represent all regions; 69 are in the fields of business, private 
finance or private economic services; 48 are university instructors; and 1l are 
in government. A continuous rise throughout 1952 in total output of goods and 
Services is expected by 94 of the economists, while 34 expect a declining trend 
during the latter part of the year. The average of all estimates indicates an 





annual output rate of $554, 3 billion in the fourth quarter of 1951, compared 
with a predicted $348.6 billion for the fourth quarter of 1952. Government es- 


timates for the third quarter of 1951 were $328 billion. 
x**k**x* KK Ke Ke 
The Federal Housing Administrator has predicted that the government will 
permit new dwelling construction of 800,000-850,000 units next year, which 








is ue ut_the same limit as was set for 1951. He warned that if “home building 
drops too low, inflation of dwelling prices will result. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. recently reported that its program, under- 
taken in the summer of 1950, to build and rehabilitate 60,000 freight cars 


> 


is over 90 percent completed. Approximately 54,000 cars “have been placed in 
Service. The program involves the expenditure of about $223,000,000. An 
additional $276,100,000 is being spent for new diesel-electric power. The 


ided freight cars will increase the road's hauling capacity by 01 
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0 iS _annually. Of the 20,250 new freight cars already ordered, about 

ew gondolas, box and flat cars have been delivered thus far and, in addition, 
he company has built 6600 new cars in its shops. About 33,000 rehabili- 

ated box cars, gondolas and hopper cars have been put back into service. 
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struction dollar volume in the 37 states east of the Rockies is ex- 
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pected t to. run 10 percent less in 1952 than in 1951, according to an F. W. Dodge 
Corp. prediction. The 1952 fourth quarter dip in contract volume is expected 

to carry over into 1952 and possibly continue through the middle of the year. 

Residential building is expected to decline more than any other classification, 
while public utilities will probably decline least. Expected dollar-vo ] 
clines are: nonresidential, 6 percent; residential, 16 percent; p 
private works and | utilities, 4 percent. ~All classifications show 


clines, except privately-owned utilities, marked for a 3l percent g 
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A $1408 damage suit was filed recently by the Omaha Public Power Di trict, 
against a sand and gravel company. According to 0.P.P.D.'s petition,oper ions 
at the gravel deposit caused an electric substation and metering equipment to 
topple into the water, ruining most of the equipment. 
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The government recently suspended all priority assistance f 
to a yard done} building firm which violated a a construction author is 
by N.P. his was the first such order handed down by N.P.A. which not only 
wi Goh “allotments of steel, copper and aluminum controlled materials from 
the company, but also prohibited it from using any control materi a) --even nails 
--during the suspension period. The company was charged with the unauthorized 

use of 22 tons of structural steel beams in construction of an office and warehouse. 
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HIS JANUARY ISSUE of ROCK PRODUCTS, in con- 

trast with past annual reviews of industry de- 
velopments, does not give greatest stress to 
business conditions and predictions. Rather, we 
emphasize and suggest developments to aid in 
meeting the principal problems confronting the 
rock products and concrete products industries. 

Letters from producers summarized in this 
issue bear out that the year ahead holds many un- 
certainties. The one thing brought out with cer- 
tainty in these letters is that continued increasing 
costs of operation and higher taxes on corporate 
incomes are threatening profits more than any 
time since World War II ended. For many com- 
panies this comes at a time when competitive 
forces have set in to impose additional pressure on 
the high-cost producer. 

The solution to the profit squeeze lies in reduc- 
ing operating costs or, for some, in increased vol- 
ume of sales. Accordingly, most of this issue is 
geared to suggest what is being done and what is 
required to meet this challenge and to overcome 
other obstacles to profitable operation. 


Accomplishments in Production 


In the portland cement industry the approach 
continues to be in cutting unit costs per barre] of 
cement, as we point out in a special article cover- 
ing progress in cement manufacture. Substantial 
savings have been accomplished, particularly in 
fuel costs and labor, which have enabled the indus- 
try to sell a better product at a price that com- 
pares favorably with past performance. The ce- 
ment industry’s ability to hold the price line is a 
tribute to production ingenuity and a testimonial 
to the economies of high capacity, mechanized op- 
erations. Through more continuous production, 
with larger machinery units, and better utilization 
of labor, man-hours per unit of production in 1950 
had been decreased 23.5 percent since 1939, ac- 
cording to indices of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Since 1945 the reduction was 51 percent in 
man-hours, which spans the period of vears dur- 
ing which the industry invested most heavily in 
plant expansion and modernization. 

Similar but less spectacular improvements it 
unit costs have been attained by the aggregat 
industries but theirs is a product not so_standard- 
ized, and the emphasis is on plant operations that 
will enable the production, from all sorts of de 
posits, to meet high standards for quality 

As deposits of high grade sand and gravel and 
to a lesser degree, stone and certain other non- 
metallic minerals become scarcer, the notable 
progress made is in product improvement and 
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beneficiation as we point out in this issue. Proc- 
essing to prolong the reserves of materials and 
permit balanced and high volume production from 
deposits that otherwise might be questioned as to 
their suitability for meeting strict specifications 
will continue to be an increasingly important re- 
quirement for profitable operation. 

Greatest opportunities for savings in unit costs 
seem to be in the exploitation of deposits before 
processing. Sand and gravel producers have the 
problem of selection of materials to minimize 
unsalable ‘“‘waste” materials which are expensive 
to handle. Producers of crushed stone have op- 
portunities to improve blasting techniques as sug- 
gested by an article in this issue 


Percentage Depletion 

The granting of percentage depletion allow- 
ances, of 5 percent for sand and gravel and com- 
mercial crushed stone, and as high as 15 percent 
for chemical grade stone, in an amendment to the 
Revenue Act of 1951, was an outstanding develop- 
ment of 1951 and should provide these industries 
with an added incentive to hold down their costs. 

The amendment permit special deduction in 
computing net income, in recognition that deposits 
of sand and gravel and stone are expendable. A 
percentage of “gross inc¢ from the property,” 
5, 10 or 15 percent, whichever applies, is deductible 
but limited not to exceed 50 percent of net income 
before allowances for depletion 

This allowance will go far toward offsetting the 
adverse effects of increased corporate taxes for 
these industries, and thus provide more funds for 
exploration and for re-investment to attain great- 
‘r efficiency in order to protect profits. Should a 


nroducer have a hich « t operation with low net 
income in relation to gro me from the prop- 
erty he could well lose a substantial part of the 
depletion benefits available to hin 
Full benefits and favor npetitive position 
as well are attainable ble deposits be op 
erated in connection with efficient plants. An Ohio 
pro lucer of sand and ¢1 emphasized what can 
be done by reporting rofits from de- 
ed He substituted a 
xd dep f he ! i gravel and sand 
which constituted peration and he 
built a moder t t posit 
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Heavy construction awards totaled $12,766,200,000 for the first 45 we 

















of 1951, which was 17 percent higher than correspondi contract awards f 
same period in 1950, as reported by Engineering News-Record. Awards for 
construction amounted to $5,840,200,000, or 27 percent over the same peri 
year ago, while awards for private construction totaled $6,956,000, }» 20 


cent above the comparable 1950 period. Industrial construction awaras 1 
48 weeks totaled $3,864,600,000, an increase of 152 percent over the prev 
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The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation plans to present to Congress shortly a 
bill authorizing construction of the Hells Canyon dam across the Sn ake river in 
Idaho, according to Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Review. If the 
bill is approved, the bureau plans to ask for $8,000,000 to start work on the 


$400,000,000 power and irrigation project. 
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he nation's output of goods and services will reach a new high in 1952, 
acces diag to a poll conducted by F. W. Dodge Corp. The economists participating 
in the poll represent all regions; 69 are in the fields of business, private 
finance or private economic services: 48 are university instructors; and ll are 

















in government. A continuous rise throughout 1952 in total output of goods and 
psc bag is expected by 94 of the economists, while 34 expect a declining trend 
during the latter part of the year. The average of all estimates indicates an 
annual output rate of $334.3 billion in the fourth guarter of 195} compared 

with a predicted $348.6 billion for the fourth quarter o of 1952. Government es- 








timates for the third quarter of 1951 were $328 billion. 
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The Federal Housing Administrator has predicted that the government will 
permit new dwelling construction of 800,000-850,000 units next year, which 
is about the same limit as was set for 1951. He warned that if home building 
drops too low, inflation of dwelling prices will result. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. recently reported that its program, under- 
taken in the summer of 1950, to build and rehabilitate 60,000 freight cars 
is over 90 percent completed. Approximately 54,000 cars have been placed in 
Service. The program involves the expenditure of about $223,000,000. An 

additional $276,100,000 is being spent for new diesel-electric power. The 


added freight cars will increase the road's hauling capacity by over 62,000,000 




















tons annually. Of the 20,250 new freight cars already ordered, about 14,500 
new gondolas, box and flat cars have been delivered thus far and, in addition, 
the company has built 6600 new cars in its shops. About 33,000 rehabili- 


tated box cars, gondolas and hopper cars have been put back into service. 
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Construction dollar volume in the 37 states east of the Rockies is ex- 
pected t to run 10 percent less in 1952 than in 1951, according to an F. W. Dodge 
Corp. prediction. The 1952 fourth quarter dip in contract volume is expected 
to carry over into 1952 and possibly continue through the middle of the year. 
Residential building is expected to decline more than any other classification, 
while public utilities will probably decline least. Expected dollar-volume de- 
clines are: nonresidential, 6 percent; residential, 16 percent; and public and 
private works and utilities, _4 percent. All classifications show expected de- 
clines, except privately-owned utilities, marked for a 31 percent gain. 
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A $1408 damage suit was filed recently by the Omaha Public Power District, 
against a sand and gravel company. According to 0.P.P.D.'s petition,operations 
at the gravel deposit caused an electric substation and metering equipment to 


topple into the water, ruining most of the equipment. 
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The government recently suspended all priority assistance for three months 


























£o a national building firm which violated a construction authorizat ion issued 
by N.P.A. This was the first such order handed down by N.P.A. which not only 
withdrew allotments of steel, copper and aluminum controlled materials from 
the company, but also prohibited it from using any control materials--even nails 
-during the suspension period. The company was charged with the unauthorized 
use of 22 tons of structural steel beams in construction of an office and warehousé¢. 
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HIS JANUARY ISSUE of ROCK PRODUCTS, in con- 

trast with past annual reviews of industry de- 
velopments, does not give greatest stress to 
business conditions and predictions. Rather, we 
emphasize and suggest developments to aid in 
meeting the principal problems confronting the 
rock products and concrete products industries. 

Letters from producers summarized in this 
issue bear out that the year ahead holds many un- 
certainties. The one thing brought out with cer- 
tainty in these letters is that continued increasing 
costs of operation and higher taxes on corporate 
incomes are threatening profits more than any 
time since World War II ended. For many com- 
panies this comes at a time when competitive 
forces have set in to impose additional pressure on 
the high-cost producer. 

The solution to the profit squeeze lies in reduc- 
ing operating costs or, for some, in increased vol- 
ume of sales. Accordingly, most of this issue is 
geared to suggest what is being done and what is 
required to meet this challenge and to overcome 
other obstacles to profitable operation. 


Accomplishments in Production 


In the portland cement industry the approach 
continues to be in cutting unit costs per barrel of 
cement, as we point out in a special article cover- 
ing progress in cement manufacture. Substantial 
savings have been accomplished, particularly in 
fuel costs and labor, which have enabled the indus- 
try to sell a better product at a price that com- 
pares favorably with past performance. The ce- 
ment industry’s ability to hold the price line is a 
tribute to production ingenuity and a testimonial 
to the economies of high capacity, mechanized op- 
erations. Through more continuous production, 
with larger machinery units, and better utilization 
of labor, man-hours per unit of production in 1950 
had been decreased 23.5 percent since 1959, ac- 
cording to indices of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Since 1945 the reduction was 31 percent in 
man-hours, which spans the period of vears dur- 
ing which the industry invested most heavily in 
plant expansion and modernization. 

Similar but less spectacular improvements in 
unit costs have been attained by the aggregat 
industries but theirs is a product not so standard- 
ized, and the emphasis is on plant operations that 
will enable the production, from all sorts of de 
posits, to meet high standards for quality. 

As deposits of high grade sand and gravel and, 
to a lesser degree, stone and certain other non- 
metallic minerals become scarcer, the notable 
progress made is in product improvement and 
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beneficiation as we point out in this issue. Proc- 
essing to prolong the reserves of materials and 
permit balanced and high volume production from 
deposits that otherwise might be questioned as to 
their suitability for meeting strict specifications 
will continue to be an increasingly important re- 
quirement for profitable operation. 

Greatest opportunities for savings in unit costs 
seem to be in the exploitation of deposits before 
processing. Sand and gravel producers have the 
problem of selection of materials to minimize 


unsalable ‘“‘waste” material vhich are expensive 
to handle. Producers of crushed stone have Op- 
portunities to improve blasting techniques as sug- 
gested by an article in this issue 


Percentage Depletion 

The granting of percentage depletion allow- 
ances, of 5 percent for sand and gravel and com- 
mercial crushed stone, and as high as 15 percent 
for chemical grade stone, in an amendment to the 
Revenue Act of 1951, was an outstanding develop- 
ment of 1951 and should provide these industries 
with an added incentive to hold down their costs. 

The amendment permits a special deduction in 
computing net income, in recognition that deposits 
of sand and gravel and stone are expendable. A 
percentage of “gross income from the property,” 
5, 10 or 15 percent, whichever applies, is deductible 
but limited not to exceed 50 percent of net income 
before allowances for depletion 

This allowance will go far toward offsetting the 
adverse effects of increass orporate taxes for 
these industries, and thus provide more funds for 
exploration and for re-inve ent to attain great- 
er efficiency in order to protect profits. Should a 
producer have a high cost ope on with low net 


income in relation to gross it e from the prop- 
erty he could well lose a antial part of the 
depletion benefits available to |} 

Full benefits and favorabl petitive position 
as well are attainable if suitable deposits be op 
erated in connection with efficient plants. An Ohio 
producer of sand and gravel emphasized what can 
be done by reporting 2 ( ofits from de 
crecsed volume of les in 1951. He substituted a 
good deposit for one hi gravel and sand 
which constituted a hig peration and he 
ullt a modern plant on the posit 
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Tractor Rollers automatically bard- where suiteble flat or cylindrical work is hard-faced 
faced and ready for installation, un- 

touched by hand operations. Note 

smooth, even beads. 








These 





were auiomats ali Parva 4 | 7 
ternally and externa 

I 7 They uere th en 

@ smooth surface for 

sistance than neu 








No laps in deposits, no finish grind- 
emg, this hard-faced IDLER WHEEL 
ss ready for duty direct from the 
welding machine. 


How to win the battle 
of parts shortages 





Right NOW, when you're suffering from vicinity. You'll get ‘em fast, you'll get ‘en - 
parts shortages, trying every way to keep equip- smooth ... Best of all they come back nie icheng st? On 
j : , Sto focin 
ment rolling... when new parts are tough to with more life than factory-new parts—las fOr @ fre _ loys on 
‘ia 4 if yo ~ Old. a 
locate and tougher to buy ... This is the time to twice as long and relieve the pressure for con hon king ar 
' ; harg Cur or 
. , , ) P ve f ° 
salvage your old parts with Stoody Hard-facing. stant replacements. With all these advantages in you Sting a6 atte 
r 
: Sleds, Vicinig, Sho 
Stoody automatic hard-facing saves money, too “a feng y' We’ 
fomp te ® liss 
Tedious? Nor at all... you can get most STOODY COMPANY Shops 
parts hard-faced automatically in your own 11929 E. SLAUSON AVE., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 
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Better Use of Federal Tax Money 


OW CAN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

be kept from ultimate financial 
disaster? Probably there is hardly a 
business man who does not give this 
problem some thought. It looks now 
that not much voluntary help can be 
expected from the present government 
itself. And probably all of us realize 
without being constantly reminded, 
that we live in times when extraor- 
dinary expense for some government 
functions can hardly be avoided. To 
prevent ultimate bankruptcy that all 
other nations in history have suffered 
after long continued spending beyond 
income, debasing of currency, and 
political demoralization, every busi 
ness man knows that a government 
must operate on a balanced budget. 
True, that doesn’t have to be done 
every year, but it must average out 
that way. However, there has been no 
averaging out in the last 23 years, 
since in only two or three of those 
years has there been even a small ex- 
cess of income over spending, and 
many years of big deficits. The next 
session of the Congress, it is said, will 
be asked to increase the present na- 
tional debt limit of 275 billion dollars 
to 300 billion, which is $2000 per 
capita for every man, woman and 
child in the country. 

The President of the United States 
has said it is impossible to make any 
cuts in government outgo. It is obvious 
that to the party in power a federal 
payroll of over 2,000,000 civil em 
ployes is advantageous. To cut gov 
ernment expenses may mean to cut 
partisan voters off the payroll. Yet 
cutting must be done since we have 
just about reached the limit of taxa 
tion. 


Secretary Sawyer on Economy 


The only member of the President’s 
cabinet or of his advisors who seems 
to have the courage to take a sane 
view of government waste is Charles 
Sawyer, secretary of commerce, who 
makes many speeches that no one 
seems to pay much attention to, un- 
fortunately. We have a release en 
titled “Government Economy; Its 
Prospects and Possibilities,” being a 
speech delivered to the annual adver- 


tising and sales promotion conference 
of the Ohio State University, at Co 
lumbus, Ohio, October 19, 1951. There 
are many points in this address that 
we think could be used by men of i 
dustry in making suggestions to their 
representatives in Congress. What 
follows are little more than excerpts, 
in the Secretary’s own language, 
which we trust fairly represent h 
sentiments even though removed fron 
some of their context. 

When the head of a government dé 
partment suggests or demands that a 
bureau chief under him operate wit! 
in a budget and wind up with a sur- 
plus, if possible, the bureau chief ar 
swers that if he shows a surplus he 
gives the Congress the impression that 
the original request was excessive and 
the agency head a poor administrator 
Instead of being rewarded for his 
success in economy he fears he will be 
penalized by reduced appropriations 
the following year. That has gone o1 
so far that toward the close of the 
fiscal year (June 30) if a surplus in 
any particular account is found to 
exist, extraordinary efforts are made 
to discover ways to spend it. 

The head of an agency should be 
able to feel that what he accomplishes 
in economical operation brings some 
reward to his particular agency. VW 
need a recognition of the value of i 
centive. We must devise and make 
effective incentive for saving the 
taxpayer’s money, instead of ince? 
tives for spending it. If he could spend 
as he chose on agency activities ever 
a part of the money he had saved, 


would be a powerful incentive f 
economy 

Ar nherent weakness in the pre 
ent federal budget system is the ter 


ency of the Congress to make separat 
appropriations for separate func 
in a single department. It would be 
helpfu f the Congress were to mak: 
the several appropriations ne 
lotted separately to the v: 
reaus and divisions, to the head of 
department, so that as a matter 
operation within his over-a udget 
he could see that the money was spent 


in the best possible manner. 
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Control of Employes 


Since the department head and the 





eau chief do not at present receive 
credit for savings made, they have no 
great incentive to retain or encourage 
the more efficient employes and to get 
d of the opposite kind. In an effort 
to protect the civil servant and remedy 
the evils of the so-called “spoils Sys 
tem’’ we have created a body of prac 
tices, precedents and laws which tend 
to treat employes as automatic units 


x robots and do not adequately rec 


gnize the difference in quality of 
service that employes render. Ws 
should make a more determined effort 
than s far has been made to dis 
gu etween a person’s real quali 
ficatis 7 a paper record of 
ichievement and to reward those 
ho are effi t and get rid of, or at 
east not te t se who are sec 
1 rat 
It é ith the budgets 
hick ire presented periodically to 
the hea f ‘ i tments. one of the 
ilway et ng items is “withir 
grade sala creases,.”’ This means 
effect that automatically, since now 
ilmost a I es are rated “satis 
ict e gets an increas¢ 
n salar Almost no supervisor will 
face the f time and effort neces 
ary t ( nsatisfactory” rat 
ng, or make the decision which would 
prevent the automatic raise. It should 
be easie at present to eliminate 
compete \ American citize 
has certa nalienable rights, but 
guaranteed er ment by the federa 
vernment is t one of them 


Impossible “‘to Fire’ 





igenc head has learned over 
the years that every effort to remove 
an em] e is fraught with a most 
annoying and disappointing, if not 
lisastrous, result Frequently the 
tria rf an employe for incompetence 
esults tead in the trial of the 
agency hea f prejudice and in 
erance se. Many an agency 
nead ha f lly come to the cor 
clusion tha e will leave incom 
etent t rather than go 
t gh the unpleasant ordeal of try 
g get rid of them Having learned 
his le ‘ é ip his attempt to 
crash t gha the maze of pro 
edures radations which have 
nee! esta t and moves ine! 
tne current 
é teresting de 
VN miei. Sak dine 
tu trate 


t ‘ ithiy 
neerned, Mr 
t drasti 
li¢ ne 41a 
} there sa mit 
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STEEL 
in Stock-Quick Shipment 


Contact us for all your steel requirements and extend Defense Order Ratings 
where they apply. Despite current shortages we will do our very best to supply 
you. And when we have the steel you are assured of prompt, personal service 


ee ne 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 

















CARBON STEEL BARS —Hor SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, STAINLESS — Allegheny bors 
rolled anc cold finished many types ond coatings plates, sheets, tubes, etc 
STRUCTURALS — Chonnels, an TUBING—Seamless and welded, BABBITT —Five grades, also 
gies, bears, etc mechanical and boiler tubes Ryertex plastic bearings 
PLATES—Many types including ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold fin MACHINERY & TOOLS — For 
inland 4-Way Sofety Pilate ished, heat treated. Also tool steel! metal fabrication 
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LABOR RELATIONS TRENDS 


Eric Johnston’s Philosophy on Wage Stabilization 
By NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 


HEN THE ECONOMIC STABILIZA- 

TION Administrator, Eric John- 
ston, quit on November 29 he turned 
over to his successor a “terminal re- 
port” which describes in considerable 
detail the philosophy which has 
guided his decisions and acts. Rumor 
has it that he was against such a gen- 
eral increase in the wage level as de- 
manded by the C.I.O. steel workers’ 
union, and that when he was told by 
the union bosses such an increase had 
already been promised them by the 
President of the United States, he 
would not believe it until confirmed 
personally by the President. Whether 
that is true or not our readers will 
probably know by the time this article 
is published and the President has let 
his decision be known. 

We believe any discerning reade 
can find between the lines of Mr. John 
ston’s report substantial reasons why 
he would have held the line at some- 
where near the present point, if we 
expect ever to be able to hold it at all. 
While his report, entitled “Strong Dol- 
lars” deals largely with the role of 
wage stabilization, it is obvious that 
he is fully aware that this alone is not 


the answer to our economic prob- 
lems. He writes: “For long-range 
economic safety, we must depend 


primarily on improved production and 
distribution methods and in strength- 
ened fiscal and monetary policies.” In 
his philosophy, as outlined in this re- 
port, general wage and salary in- 
creases are justified by savings in pro- 
duction and distribution costs and to 
catch up with prior increases in the 
cost-of-living. They are not justified 
when they are designed to outdo some 
other group in labor or to make good 
increased income tax deductions from 
the pay envelope. 


Wage Stabilization 


According to Mr. Johnston, “What 
happens to the price level depends to 
a great extent on what happens in two 
areas where wage levels are exceed 
ingly important—if not controlling 
factors. These are: (a) the costs of 
production; (b) consumer purchasing 
power. Unrestricted wage increases in 
a man-power-short defense economy 
could raise production costs and pur 
chasing power so high that reasonable, 
stable price ceilings could not hold 
long against the impact of inflation. 
Higher prices in turn would mean 
more wage demands—a merry-go- 
round of prices, wages, costs in a full 
blown inflation spiral.” 

What Mr. Johnston apparently does 
not say or recognize is that constantly 
higher wages for a few groups of or- 
ganized labor do not increase the pur- 
chasing power of the majority of con- 
sumers, or the over-all purchasing 





power of the nation, and do increase 
the purchasing power of the success 
ful group only temporarily, and at 
the expense of every other group. 

After describing the effects of a 
lack of wage control in the 
stricted competition of employers for 
man-power needs, and _ the 
stricted competition between labor 
unions to catch up or pass one another 
in wage scales and other benefits, M1 
Johnston 
genuine wage freeze as follows: “Just 
as price stabilizatior 
a rigid freeze of all prices, so wags 
stabilization does not mean a 
freeze of all wages—and for much the 
same reasons. These reasons not only 
relate to production needs—they also 
involve principles of fairness 
and equity.” He then explains that a 
freeze in wages, as of prices, would 
“wreck the dynamic flexibility char 
acteristic of our economy ;” “complete 
ly destroy bargaining,” 
would “perpetuate gross inequities 
among our workers,” and would “pre 
vent the largest part of our popula 
tion from sharing the benefits of our 
increased production.” 

It would seem that Mr. Johnston is 
a bit mixed up here, probably by too 
close contact with union bosses. It is 
at least debatable whether there are 
not more and greater “gross inequi 
ties” created by advancing the wages 
of a few aggressive groups at the ex 
pense of the buying power of other 
groups whose wages or incomes can not 
be advanced. Certainly it is “a gross 
inequity” to thrifty people who hav 
accumulated savings and pensions fo1 
their old age them of the 
purchasing power! of the ir incomes, es 


unre 


unre 


states his objections to a 
does not mean 


rigid 


basic 


collective 


to deprive 


pecially since they no longer have any 
way of increasing these incomes. It is 
questior able too, whether “the largest 
part of population” is represented by 
members of a few strong labor unions 
It is hard to see why collective bar 
gaining would be “completely de 
stroyed” by a temporary wage freeze 
at least until a sound economy for the 
country itself could be firmly re-estab 
lished. But Mr. Johnston did not say 
these things and we read his argu 
ments rather as justification of what 
he has done rather than as providing 
the President with arguments to kee 
, 


un 


up the process ad infin 


Wage Freeze Experience 


Mr. Johnston explains why the orig 
inal wage freeze order was not a freeze 
at all: “Millions of workers are cov 
ered by collective bargaining agrees 
ments customarily extending for per 
ods of a year or more. Contracts ne 
gotiated during the first half of 1950 
had, in most cases, provided for only 
moderate wage increases following the 
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mild 1949 recession. By the latter half 
of the year, however, prices were 
going up so fast that new wage con- 
tracts carried increasingly greater 
wage increases. By December and 
early January, with the storm of in- 
flation beating down on the economy, 
many workers were getting substan- 
wages to keep them 
abreast of—or to get them ahead of 
increases in living costs. 

“When the freeze was im- 
posed, there was no way the workers 
left behind in the rush for higher 
wage rates cou catch up to those 
held their own in the face 


tial boosts in 


wage 





who 
of 1 prices 
. fore, one of the first jobs 
ackled | the Wage Stabilization 
Board after the freeze was to settle 
on a fair catch-up formula for those 
yrket se wages were still geared 
to pre-Kors ng costs. The three 
lustry members and three public 
members of the nine-member tri-par- 
te board cast a majority vote for a 
policy permitting all wage rates to 


go up 10 percent above the levels in 
effect on January 15, 1950. This was 
only slightly above the rise in the cost 
of living from January, 1950, to Jan- 
Under the terms of the formula, 
could still 
bargain for increases over the per 
t limit, but such con 
ustified by special 

required specific 


emplovers and emploves 


missive 10 percer 
tracts had to be 


circumstances and 


rmula has some 
mes bee eferred to as the wage 
ceiling’ and the wage policy. This 
was actually only a 
development of a 
jilization ~program de- 
he complex needs of 


imber of long-term 
ch provided that 
wage leve ild regularly be ad 


isted t efiect two 


things: (a) 
hange consumers’ prices—up or 
wn; (b) advances in productivity 
mately equal to the 
ng-tern te increased output of 
he American economy as a whole. 
These fact s have long been im 
bargaining 
ractice eve though they had not 
been generally applied in exact terms 


cit ( ective 


Tradit V ige rate adjustments 
ng costs and a steady 
ages as our national 
nas been no com 
pelling neces ty t nterfere with the 

ntiz contracts of 
nt into effect before 

mposed. Allowing 


abor and management to 


ied eration of 


adjust 
ally on the basis of ac 
nereases or decreases in living 
It enables 
rkers maintain their customary 
tatus in the ec my. Allowing a fur 
tme ‘ increased pro 

ty not inflationary if the in 


ntinued on page 19 


an fair. 
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This Lippmann GRIZZLY KING Jaw Crusher at 
Alabama Aggregate Company, Pelham, Alabama, has 
crushed 1,200,000 tons of tough Blue Ridge rock 
since it was installed. Discharge opening is 5 inches. 
The management reports that this tremendous output 
has been attained without interruptions — that the 
reversible jaw dies have not been touched, not even 
reversed. 

No other jaw crusher can match GRIZZLY 
KING'S capacity and performance. Extra-long curved 
and reversible jaw dies, engineered crushing action 
with alloy steel frame and jaw add up to the rock- 
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eatingest crusher on the market today. The GRIZZLY 
KING is the world’s highest capacity overhead eccen- 
tric jaw crusher and is available in sizes up to 36” x 
48” opening. 


Other Lippmann equipment at Alabama Aggre- 
gate includes an apron feeder and discharge belt con- 
veyor with Lippmann Life-Sealed Ball Bearing Idlers 
Leading operators the world over choose Lippmann 
for their crushing, screening and washing plants both 
stationary and portable. It will pay you to do so too 
Lippmann Engineering Works, 4605 W. Mitchell 
St., Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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PEOPLE 


Public Relations Manager 


FRANK D. Davis has been appointed 
public relations manager of National 
Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., succeed- 
ing David A. White, Jr., who is on 
active duty with the U. S. Air Force. 
Mr. Davis was formerly public rela- 
tions director for Davis and Elkins 
College, Elkins, W. Va. He is a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College and a vet- 
eran of five years of service with the 
U. S. Army during World War II. 
Capt. White, presently located in 
Washington, D. C., was regional di- 
rector of public relations for the Vet 
erans Administration in Buffalo be- 
fore joining National Gypsum Co. in 
1948. 


Service Engineer 


RoBErT K. Duey has been appointed 
service engineer for Southern Light- 
weight Aggregate Corp., Richmond, 
Va. A civil engineer, Mr. Duey has 
been engaged in the concrete business 
for a number of years. During World 
War II he was an officer in the Civil 
Engineering Corps of the U. S. Navy, 
serving 18 months in the Southwest 
*acific. He is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania and received his engineering de 
gree from Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 


Elected Vice-Presidents 


GEORGE T. LATIMER has been elected 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions of Waukesha Lime and Stone 
Co., Waukesha, Wis. He had been su- 
perintendent for a number of years 
and was formerly associated with Ma 
terial Service Corp., Chicago, Ill. Ed 
ward B. Hill, who has served as sales 
manager for the past two years, has 
been named vice-president in charge 
of sales. His former connection was 
with The Carbon Limestone Co., 
Hillsville, Penn. 


Joins Concrete Firm 


CHARLES J. FRENCH, JR., has re 
signed as assistant engineer of the 
National Concrete Masonry Associa 
tion, Chicago, Ill., to accept a posi 
tion with Cleveland Builders Supply 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. While on the 
N.C.M.A. staff, Mr. French was ac 
tively engaged in the technical prob 
lems of the concrete masonry indus 
try. Under the guidance of R. E 
Copeland, director of engineering, he 
has prepared a number of construc- 
tion details and designs, some of which 





have appeared in technical reports. Hi 
presented a paper entitled “Some Ay 
plications of Reinforced Concrete Ma 
sonry” at the last annual convent 
of the National Concrete Mason) 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Executive Sales Engineer 


THOMAS C. MILLER, formerly supe 
visor of the masonry materials, cs 
ramics and minerals department 


Armour Research Foundation, Illinois 


Institute of Technology, Chicago, I 


Thomas C. Miller 


has been appointed executive sales e1 
gineer in the industrial division 
National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Mr. Miller, who has had 20 years of 
experience in the lime and portland 
cement industries, will concentrate 

the company’s lime activities. He has 
had extensive experience it the desigr 
construction and operation of shaft 
lime kilns and in the production of 


chemical lime for specific purposes a 
well as in the manufacture of higl 
calcium and dolomitic finishing ar 
masonry mortar lime He also ha 
had experience in the development 


+ 


lightweight concrete , 
clay and shales. An article by Mr 
Miller on the “Production of Light 


weight Aggregate” appeared t 
October, 1950, issue of Rock Prot 
UcTs, p. 104. Born in Sherwood, Te 
Mr. Miller studied at the Unive 

of Tennessee and the University 
the South. He is a member of 
American Concrete Institute and the 


American Chemical Society 
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Sales Representative 


ION GRIFFIN has been appointed 
sales-s e representative for Wam 
, Inc., Dallas, Texas. A graduate of 
North Texas State College, Mr. Grif 
fi was forme y associated with the 
Texas ( tractar, a construction mag 
azine publishe Dallas. Tom Amis 
s president of Wamix, Inc. 


Vice-President Resigns 


I W ( RI nas resigned as vice 
president and director of personnel of 
United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, 
Ill. After erving as general credit 
manager and controller, Mr. Carey 
spent 14 years the sales division as 
district sales manager, division sales 
manager a general dealer sales 
manager, th supervision of all sales 

ffice He appointed director of 
personne 448 and was elected a 
ice-pre ent 1949 


Bureau of Mines Chiefs 


CHAI W. MERRILL, chief of the 
Base Met Branch, Minerals Divi 
B f Mines, Washington, 

mm Gs I ef appointed assistant 
chief the Minerals Division, of 
hich | é B. Moon is the chief. 
(nartle H. J has succeeded him 
iS ¢ el f the Base Metals Branch. 
Waldemar I netrich, formerly chief 
f tt i Precious Metals 
Branch, ha ef named chief of the 
Ceran and Fertilizer Materials 
Brancl hile Richard H. Mote suc 
ceeds him as chief of the Rare and 
Precious Meta sranch. Helena M. 
Meyer has been appointed assistant 


hief of the Base Metals Branch 


Committee Chairman 


MELVIN H. B AKER, president f Na 


tional Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been electe ! man of the board of 
rect f the Buffalo Redevelop 
nent Com) tes Ine organized to 
ymote f private capital for re 


tandard housing 


Sales Manager 


JACK | formerly Philadelphia 

r + ‘ ¢ esentative for Na 

(; ( 4 ffalo, N. = has 

es manager of lime 

1 limest jucts in the indus 

i \ itive of Pennsyl 

M ated from St 

J 1954, having 
‘ imir trat I 

H t nirn nce 1948 
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George H. Reiter 


Universal Appointments 


Georce H. RerrTer has been elected 
executive vice-president of Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., New York, N. Y. 
He was formerly vice-president and 
general sales manager and will be 
succeeded in this position by Fred T. 
Wiggins, who has been serving as vice- 
president and assistant general sales 
manager. Charles B. Baker, formerly 
assistant to the president and secre- 
tary, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general attorney. Donald C. 





Charles B. Baker 


84 


Fred T. Wiggins 


Leo has been naried secretary, and 
Edward D. Depew, assistant secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Reiter joined the company in 
1912 as engineer in the Cement In- 
formation and Inspection Bureau, 
Chicago, Ill, leaving in 1915 to be- 
come manager of the Illinois Paving 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association. 
Five years later he became secretary 
and then president of Springfield 
Paving Brick Co. In 1930, Mr. Reiter 
was appointed manager of The Ce- 
ment Institute in Chicago. A year 
later, he joined Missouri Portland 
Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo., as sales 
manager. From 1933 to 19°7, he was 
manager of the Chicago division and 
secretary and general manager of 
The Cement Institute, Chicago and 
Washington. He also served as secre- 
tary and later as chairman of the 
NRA-National Code Authority for the 
portland cement industry. Mr. Reiter 
returned to Universal Atlas Cement 
Co. at Chicago in 1937 as assistant 
to the vice-president and later in the 
same year was elected vice-president 
and general sales manager. He was 
elected a director in 1941. 

Mr. Wiggins has been associated 
with the company for 25 years, joining 
the firm in 1926 at Birmingham and 
serving in various capacities in the 
sales department until 1934, when he 
was appointed sales manager of the 
Birmingham territory. In 1944, he be- 
came assistant to the vice-president 
of sales, Western region, Chicago. He 
was elected vice-president and ass’‘st- 
ant general sales manager in 1949. 

Mr. Baker joined the company in 
1942 and became secretary and gen- 
eral attorney in 1943. He was elected 
a director in 1944 and five years later 
was appointed assistant to the presi- 
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Donald C. Leo 


dent. He was formerly associated with 
division counsel for U. S. Steel Corp. 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Leo started with the company 
as an attorney in 1943 and was made 
assistant secretary in 1947. He was 
formerly associated legal capacities 
with New York firms and operated 
his own law office. 

Mr. Depew joined Universal Atlas 
in 1947 as attorney specializing in 
labor matters. Previously he had been 
employed by Western Electric Co. in 
industrial relations wor} 





Edward D. Depew 
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Silo Manufacturers Meet 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SILO 
MANUFACTURERS, Norwich, N. Y., held 
its annual meeting November 26-27 in 
Chicago, at which time the 1952 of- 
ficers and board of directors were 
elected. The new president is C. Boyd 
Ross, Marietta Concrete Corp., Bal- 
timore, Md., vice-president is Ben F. 
Gurney, Madison Silo Co., Madison, 
Wis., and secretary-treasurer is Z. W. 
Craine, Craine, Inc., Norwich, N. Y. 
The board of directors is as follows: 
Atlantic division, William Henry, 
“Grange Silo Co., Inc., Red Creek, 
N. Y.; Stewart Leonard, Harder Silo 
Co., Cobleskill, N. Y.; and Mrs. E. C. 
Schroeder, Economy Silo & Mfg. Co., 
Frederick, Md.; Central _ division, 
Henry Long, Long Silo & Block Co., 
Shelbyville, Ky.; Glenn V. Gladville, 
Michigan Silo Co., Massillon, Ohio; 
and F. Leonard Christy,” Marietta 
Concrete Corp., Marietta, Ohio; 
Southwestern division, Chester An- 
derson, McPherson Concrete Products 
Co., McPherson, Kan.; Leon Dodson, 
The Dodson Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, 
Kan.; and Byron Radcliff, Interlock- 
ing Stave Silo Co., Wichita, Kan.; 
Northwestern division, Merrill Allen, 
Watertown Cement Products Co., Wa- 
tertown, S. D.; Gordon Spry, Water- 
loo Concrete Co., Waterloo, Iowa, and 
Ernest Anderson, Wadena Silo Co., 
Wadena, Minn. 


Elects Officers 


EASTERN NEW YoRK MINERAL AG- 
GREGATES SAFETY COUNCIL, at its No- 
vember meeting held in Albany, N. Y., 
elected its 1952 officers. These are: 
president, Seymour Fleming, New 
York Trap Rock Corp., Newburgh, 
N. Y.; vice-president, C. A. Gustaf- 
son, The Callanan Read Improvement 
Co., South Bethlehem, N. Y.; secre- 
tary, Clarence Stetser, New York 
Trap Rock Corp., New Hamburg, 
N. Y., and treasurer, C. J. O'Neill, 
North American Cement Co., Catskill, 
N. Y. 


Dissolve Partnership 


LARoy GARRISON has sold his inter- 
est in Garrison & Turner Rock Quarry 
and Limestone Co., Shelbina, Mo., to 
his partner, Franklin Turner. The 
company will now operate under the 
name:of Turner Rock Quarry and 
Limestone Co. 





OBITUARIES 











STEPHEN J. KuBIAK, founder of S. 
J. Kubiak Concrete Products Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., died suddenly at his home 
in Buffalo on November 13. Born in 
Poland, Mr. Kubiak came to the 
United States in 1890 and settled in 
Buffalo in 1906. He organized the con- 
crete products concern in 1924. 


NEWS 


CHARLES F,, SMITH, president of 
Smith Engineering Works, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., died December 10 at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., where he had gone for 
his winter vacation. He was 70 years 
old. Born in Wausau, Wis., Mr. Smith 
graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin and a few years later be- 
came vice-president and sales mana 





Charles F. Smith 


ger of the T. L. Smith Co., Milwau 
kee. In 1915, he was appointed presi- 
dent of the Smith Engineering 
Works. He was also a vice-president 
of the Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., 
West Allis, Wis. All three of these 
companies were founded by his father, 
Thomas L. Smith. Mr. Smith is sur 
vived by his wife, three sons, four 
daughters, a sister and two brothers, 
Irving R., president of the Sterling 
Wheelbarrow Co., and Harold F., 
president of the T. L. Smith Co. Two 
of his sons, Gerald L. and Thomas 
S., are active members of the Smitl 
Engineering Works. 


CARLETON T. WEST, vice-president, 
purchasing agent and chief engineer 
of Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., died on November 10 
He was 52 years of age. 


Harry L. BeRNO, president of Me 
dusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, died suddenly on November 23 
at the Hotel Waldorf Astoria in New 
York, N. Y., where he and his wife 
had gone on a business and pleasure 
trip. He was 44 years old. Mr. Berno 
was a graduate of Ohio Wesleyar 
University, where he was an outstand 
ing athlete and student. During 
World War II he served as chief of 
the Industry Branch of the Economic 
Division, Office of Military Govern 
ment in Germany. Prior to entering 
military service, Mr. Berno had beer 
president of the W. H. Davey Steel 
Co. 
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OTTO J. ELLINGEN, president of Con- 
co Building Products, Inc., Mendota, 
Ill., passed away suddenly in Men- 
dota, on November 8, at the age of 
62. He was also president of the 
Conco-Meier Corp., and a vice-presi- 
dent of H. D. Conkey and Co., with 
which he had been associated for more 
than 40 years. 

EDWARD J. DYKE, sales representa- 
tive of The Celotex Corp. in the Chi- 
cago area for more than 25 years, 
passed away in St. Paul, Minn., on 
October 21. He joined the Chicago 
staff of The Celotex Corp. in 1924. 
About six months prior to his death 
he had pee! transferred to the Min- 


neat s hra } 


JAMES H McKILLop, a pioneer in 
n f phosphate in Polk 


county, Fla., passed away in Winter 
Haven, Fla., on November 6. He was 
85 years of age. As a young machinist 
and engine Mr. McKillop went to 
Polk county in 1886 and helped de- 
sign and erect the machinery for the 
county’s first phosphate plant at 
Homeland. He also planted some of 
the count first citrus groves and 
was prominent the development of 
truck « the Lake Eloise section. 

JOSEI J Ry AN, president and 
treasurer of the Ryan Ready Mixed 
Concrete Corp., New York, N. Y., died 
October 6. He was 65 years of age. 
Mr. Ryar as also president and 
treasurer of the N. Ryan Co., Inc., 
manufacturers and suppliers of con- 
crete. Both concerns were founded by 
his father, Nicholas Ryan, who died 
mn 190? 

MONTAGUE H. GRAHAM, vice-presi 
dent of the Pacific Rock and Gravel 
Co., Monrovia, Calif., passed away 
November 6. Bo in Toronto, Can- 
ada, Mr. Graham had been a resident 

f Monr i for 46 years. He had been 
associa th the rock and gravel 
industry since ] 12. 


JAMES F. GARNEAU, president of the 
Victory Mica Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


passed away October 16. He was also 
president of the James F. Garneau 
Co., Ine., N York, N. Y., importer 
oft mica 


FRED C. HEDRICK, SR., president of 


the Ja ( ‘rete Co., Jackson- 
e, Fla., died October 23 following 
al ne f several months. He was 
67 vea f age After graduating 
with highest honors from Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, ¢ n.. Mr. Hedrick 
perated n Colorado for sev 
al ye t f ned to Florida 
1S t t the concrete business. 
JAMI nm. 4 3, SR . president of 
the W t Rock Co., which 
era lant at Newberr 
Fla lie October 21 ir 
Orange C.8 a ) years old 
M ( igs re ( f the 
Jame H. ¢ ( struction Co. of 
Ocala and Gainesville, Fla. 
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STRIKE THIS BLOW FOR LOWER 






MAINTENANCE COSTS... 


HAMMER TEST: Put a lump of Texaco Marfak 
about the size of a walnut on a smooth, solid 
surface. Then hit it as hard as you can with a 
good-sized hammer. See how Texaco Marfak 
cushions your blow, does not splatter. That's 
because Texaco Marfak is both adhesive and 
cohesive. It clings to the surface and holds to- 
gether — a dramatic demonstration of how it 
stays in the bearings and protects chassis parts 
under the pounding of the roughest service. > 


MORE THAN 400 
MILLION POUNDS 
OF MARFAK 
HAVE BEEN 
SOLD! 





Make the famous Texaco Marfak “Hammer Test” as 
described above. Note how Texaco Marfak cushions 
your hardest blows. The wondertul cohesive properties 
of Texaco Marfak prevent it from splattering like 
ordinary grease. 

So it is in your chassis bearings. Texaco Marfak with- 


stands the poundings of roughest roads . . . stays in 
the bearings for extra hundreds of miles . . . seals 
out dirt and moisture. Texaco Marfak stretches parts 
life because its tough, tenacious lubricating film gives 
better and longer lasting protection against wear and 
rust. Your maintenance dollars go farther. 

In wheel bearings, use Texaco Marfak Heavy Duty. 
It seals itself in, seals out dirt and moisture for longer 
lasting protection. Will not leak onto brakes. No sea- 
sonal change required. 
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“ome Bp i: Sl TRY the “hammer test’ with ordinary grease. 

Stand back and hit it! Note how it splatters, 


we 


7 


o: 


fails to hold together proof that ordinary 
grease soon pounds out of chassis ports, leaves 
them unprotected, shortens their life. Fleet 
owners everywhere agree that Texaco Marfok 


gives the best protection nder all conditions 


For Additional Economies 


For engine economy, lubricate with Texaco Ursa Oil 
X**, Fully detergent and dispersive, this oil keeps 
engines clean, assures full power, less fuel consumption, 
lower maintenance costs. 

Protect crawler track mechanisms with Texaco Track 
Roll Lubricant. It guards against moisture, dirt and 
wear under all operating conditions. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you simplify 
your maintenance lubrication . . . keep your equipment 
on the job and out of the r pair shop. Just call the 
nearest of the more than ? 00 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or» ite: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 





a ee ne meme - 


‘TEXACO Lubrica 


nts and Fuels. 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPEKA radio broadcast 
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California Asbestos 


SMALL QUANTITIES of asbestos have 
been produced intermittently in Cali 
for 


fornia for man} 


iny years, according to a 
report i Vineral Information Service 


of the California Division of Mines. 


Asbestos deposits in that state are 
contained mostiy In massive serpen 
tine formed by the alteration of mag 
nesium-ricl iltrabasic rocks. Cali 
fornia pr has been almost en 
tirely of ( ysotile and tremolite 
varieties; one mine has produced cro 
cidolite Potential chrysotile-bearing 
rocks are¢ dely distributed through 
out the northern and coastal areas of 
















































Bradley Transportation Co.’s new 666-ft. limestone carrier was side-launched at Manitowoc, Wis 
on November 28. The 72-ft. beam self-unloading vessel will carry 20,000 tons of limestone on 
each trip from the quarry ot Calcite, Mich., to U. S. Steel plants on the lower Greot Lokes ports 


Limestone Carrier Launched 


THE SEVENTH LIMESTONE carrier to 
join the fleet of Bradley Transporta- 
tion Co., Detroit, Mich., was launched 
November 28 at the shipyard of Mani- 
towoe Shipbuilding Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis. The 666-ft. John G. Munson, 
largest vessel in the company’s fleet, 
will earry 20,000 tons of stone each 
trip between Michigan Limestone and 
Chemical Co.’s quarry at Calcite, 
Mich., and U. S. Steel Corp. plants on 
the lower Great Lakes ports. Both 
Bradley and Michigan Limestone are 
subsidiaries of U. S. Steel. Irvin L. 
Clymer is president of the subsidi- 
aries. 

The ship was side launched, which 
is customary practice on the Great 
Lakes. Sponsor of the new vessel was 
Mrs. Munson, whose husband is a re- 
tired vice-president of U. S. Steel. The 
launching was witnessed by 10,000 
people, including company officials 
and press representatives brought 
from Chicago on a special train. After 
the launching, a luncheon was held 
in the Manitowoc County Armory for 
the guests. 


Fluorspar Production 


CONSUMPTION OF FLUORSPAR in the 
United States in the third quarter of 
1951 reached a total of 123,216 short 
tons, a gain of 1 percent over the pre- 
ceding quarter and 0.9 percent great- 
er than the previous high established 
in the first quarter of 1951, according 
to the Bureau of Mines. Usage of 


fluorspar at hydrofluoric acid plants 
was the largest since statistics were 
first kept in 1942. Production of acid 
grade fluorspar was the highest since 
the first quarter of 1944. The flotation 
mill of Fluorspar Mines, Inc., near 
Forney, Idaho, made its initial pro 
duction of acid-grade concentrates it 
the third quarter. 

Production and shipments of fluor 
spar of domestic origin of all grades 
were 92,100 and 96,957 short tons, re 
spectively, in the third quarter, an in 
crease of 4 percent in each over the 
preceding quarter. Of the shipment 
of metallurgical-grade fluorspar ir 
the third quarter, 48,612 tons were 
from Illinois and Kentucky and 5258 
tons from Nevada, New Mexico and 
Utah. Imports of fluorspar in the 
third quarter totaled 27,688 tons, a 
drop of 39 percent from the preceding 
quarter. 


Feldspar 


DEZENDORF MaArsLe Co., Aust 
Texas, recently announced the di 
covery of an extensive deposit of feld 
spar on one of its leases in centra 
Texas, and is mining and crushing 
at its crushing plant at Austin. The 
larger size, * in., is being sold for 
roofing granules, while the smalls 
sizes and dust are being used for pot 
teries and glass manufacture. The 
company also plans to erect a fine 
grinding plant using pebble miils 
The flint pebbles used will be from the 
company’s own flint-pebble deposits 
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German Cement 


WeEstT GERMAN CEMENT productio1 
for the first eight months of 1951 was 
estimated at 10 percent above the 1950 


figures, with much of the production 
being exported. Total production ir 
1950 was approximately 10,800,000 
tons, of which 1,500,000 was exported 
» 27 count , including many Latin 
Americar intries and a_= small 
amount to the United States. The high 
quality of German cement and the in 
dustry’s ability to offer relatively 
favorable delivery terms were said to 
be the chief reasons for Western Ger- 
many’s reappearance in the world 
market, a vas stated by Heinz A. 


Lessing, a director of the Alsenische 
Portland Cement Fabriken K. D. of 
Hamburg, wh recently visited the 
United States to study production and 


supply methods 


Cover Picture 





THE OPERATION SHOWN on the cover 
of this A ial Review and Directory 
Issue is that of Petrillo Bros., Inc., 
W ry 

ae 

T é 1¢ 
and ( 4 
4. Pet 

€ ¢ a 

easure The 
M a t 

( M ‘ 
7000 > r 

p 

ck qua The crushing plant has 

cal I 100-4000 tons per week. 
In addition to crushed stone, the com 
pany a produces ready-mixed cor 
crete. The photograph was taken by 


Manitowoc Engineering Works, a di- 
ion of Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co 
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Lawrence Merges With 
Dragon 


LAWRENCE PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 
New York, N. Y., has merged with 
Dragon Cement Co., also of New York 
City. Dragon has assumed all of Law- 
rence’s assets and liabilities and will 
have the same policies and personnel 
as Lawrence. The name “Lawrence” 
has been replaced by Dragon. 


Federal Highway 
Appropriations 


BUREAU OF PuBLIC Roaps, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has published the 
apportionment of the $500,000,000 au- 
thorized as federal aid to the states 
for highways in the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1952. The funds were au- 
thorized by the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act approved September 7, 1950. The 
act provides $225,000,000 for projects 
on the federal-aid highway system, 
$150,000,000 for projects on the fed- 
eral-aid secondary system, and $125,- 
000,000 for projects on the federal-aid 
highway system in urban areas. 

Funds will be expended under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and according to the general 
procedure in use for many years in 
which state highway departments pro- 
pose projects, prepare plans, award 
contracts, and supervise construction, 
all subject to federal approval. Fed- 
eral participation is limited to half 
the cost except in the public-lands 
states where participation may be in- 
creased above 50 percent by one-half 
of the percentage of the area of the 
state that is public land. 


Used Equipment Contest 


FIRST MACHINERY Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has announced details of a 
$1500 prize contest open to any person 
connected with the chemical and allied 
industries. Awards of $100 a month 
for the best statement on the subject: 
“My Happiest Experience With Used 
Equipment” are offered for each 
month through October, 1952. All en- 
tries are to be sent to Contest Editor, 
First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Mining Convention 


INTERNATIONAL MINING Days cele- 
bration, sponsored by the El Paso, 
Texas, Chamber of Commerce, was 
held at El Paso, November 15-17, 
1951. Activities included technical 
sessions, field trips, and many social 
activities. 

Among papers presented at the 
technical sessions were: “Application 
of Freezing Method to Quicksand in 
Potash Fields,” by R. Haworth, man- 
ager, and James Edmunds, chief engi- 
neer, Potash Company of America, 
Carlsbad, N. M.; “Shaft Sinking 
Through Water Bearing Zones,” by 
J. E. Tong, mine superintendent, 
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Duval Potash and Sulphur Co., Carls- 
bad, N. M.; “Modern Trends in Elec- 
tric Equipment for Mine Hoisting 
Service,” by G. W. Webb, mining ap- 
plication engineer, General Electric 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Portland Cement Production 


THE PORTLAND CEMENT industry 
produced 22,797,000 bbl. of finished 
cement in October, 1951, as reported 
to the Bureau of Mines. This was an 
increase of 1 percent compared with 
the output in October, 1950. Mill ship- 


ments totaled 26,140,000 bbl., an in- 
crease of 8 percent over the October, 
1950, figure, while stocks were 17 per- 
cent above the total for the same 
month in 1950. Clinker production 
during October, 1951, amounted to 22,- 
398,000 bbl., an increase of 5 percent 


compared with the corresponding 
month of the previous year. The out- 
put of finished cement during October, 
1951, came from 153 plants located in 
36 states and Puerto Rico. During the 
same month of the previous year, 22,- 
461,000 bbl. were produced in 150 
plants. 





January 15-17, 1952— 
National Agricultural 
Limestone Institute, Annual 
Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 


January 16-17, 1952— 
Wisconsin Concrete 
Products Association, 32nd 
Annual Convention, Plank- 
inton House, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
January 21-24, 1952— 
American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, 50th Anni- 
versary Meeting, Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Texas. 


February 5-6, 1952— 
Missouri Limestone 
Producers Association, 7th 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Gov- 
ernor, Jefferson City, Mo. 


February 11-15, 1952— 

National Sand and 
Gravel Association, 36th 
Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 


National Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association, 22nd 
Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


February 18-20, 1952— 

National Crushed Stone 
Association, 35th Annual 
Convention and Exhibit, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


February 18-20, 1952— 
National Concrete Ma- 
sonry Association, Annual 
Convention, New Yorker 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


February 18-21, 1952— 
American Institute of 
Mining ond Metallurgical 





Coming Conventions 


Engineers, 79th Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y. 


February 26-28, 1952— 
American Concrete In- 
stitute, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Netherland Plaza, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


February 27-28, 1952— 
American Concrete 
Pressure Pipe Association, 
3rd Annual Convention, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


February 28-29, 1952— 
Autoclave Building 
Products Association, 46th 
Annual Convention, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


February 28-March 1, 1952 

American Concrete 
Pipe Association, 44th An- 
nual Convention, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill. 


March 3-5, 1952— 

American Concrete 
Agricultural Pipe Associa- 
tion, 2nd Annual Conven- 
tion, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


March 5-6, 1952— 

lowa Agricultural 
Limestone Association, Inc., 
7th Annual Convention, 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


May 14-16, 1952— 
National Industrial 
Sand Association, 17th An- 
nual Meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


June 23-27, 1952— 

American Society for 
Testing Materials, 50th An- 
niversary Meeting, Hotels 
Statler and New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Equipment Distributors 


ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT DISTRIBU- 
Tors, Chicago, Ill., reports that regis- 
trations for the 33rd annual meeting, 
scheduled for January 27-31 at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago (for- 
merly The Stevens Hotel) have al- 
ready passed last year’s record-break- 
ing total. Highlights of the four-day 
meeting include a sales executives 
clinic, the “Meet Your Manufacturers” 
session, a governmental problems 
meeting and a manufacturer-distrib- 
utor problems session. 


Employment of Minors 


THE BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 
recently issued a bulletin entitled, 
“Mining Other Than Coal,” which 
concerns the hazards of various types 
of mining operations as related to the 
employment of minors. The bulletin 
covers quarries, clay pits and mines, 
sand and gravel operations, metal 
mines, and ore-dressing plants, and 
served as the basis for Hazardous-Oc- 
cupations Order No. 9, which prohib- 
its the employment of minors under 
18 in occupations considered particu- 
larly hazardous for young workers or 
detrimental to their health or well- 
being. Single copies of the bulletin 
may be obtained without charge from 
the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D. C. Quantities may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at $0.25 per 
copy. 


Monthly Lime Statistics 


THE NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 
has announced that the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines will henceforth compile and 
publish monthly statistics on lime 
shipments. The N.L.A. has previously 
performed this statistical service. The 
principal reason given for making this 
change was that greater industry 
participation could be achieved, with 
the resulting report being more com- 
prehensive and accurate. It was also 
stated that governme..t defense agen- 
cies, like the D.P.A., N.P.A. and 
D.M.A., generally prefer government 
statistics when available in contrast 
to private industry figures. The 
N.L.A. urges all lime companies to 
participate in this new monthly lime 
statistical service as all individual 
figures will be treated in strict confi- 
dence and, the greater the response, 
the more valuable will be the report. 


Armour Research Projects 


ARMOUR RESEARCH FOUNDATION of 
Illinois Institute of Technology re- 
cently published a 56-page report, en- 
titled “Fifteen Years of Research,” 
listing and describing the various re- 
search projects carried on at the in- 
stitute. Scientific progress on a wide 
variety of projects and an increase of 





This diesel-powered mobile crushing and screening plant, designed and built by W. S$. Thomas ond 

Toylor, Ltd., Johannesburg, South Africa, is destined for service in the Transvaal area of South 

Africa. The unit hos a feed hopper with a 36- x 15-in. Grizzly roller-bearing jaw crusher powered 

by a 150-hp. diesel and a 25S gyratory crusher with a two-deck, 4- x 10-ft. vibrating screen and 

retractable and portable conveyors powered by o 200-hp. diesel. The engine in the Autocor tractor 
is ao 165-hp. Cummins. The other diesel engines in the unit were also made by Cummins 


one-third in volume of investment by 
sponsors are revealed in the report. 
The foundation is a non-endowed, non 
profit, scientific research organization, 
supported by industrial concerns and 
government agencies which contract 
for its services. A full-time staff of 
R56 persons undertook 332 
during the past year. 

Among the projects described in the 
report, of special in terest to producers 
of rock products and concrete prod 
ucts, are: development of lightweight 
aggregate from Alton Brick Co. 
shale; development of lightweight 
concrete aggregate from shale and 
overburden on property of Fenati 
Brick Co.; development of light 
weight concrete aggregate from To 
ronto clay; development of light 
weight conerete aggregate from Utica- 
Lorraine shale; dolomite lime; light 
weight concrete aggregate materials 
survey; utilization of loess for manu- 
factured aggregate; utilization of 
water slag and fly ash; and vermicu- 
lite plaster. 


projects 
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Cement Expansion 


IDEAL CEMENT Co., Denver, Colo., 
has announced that after the pro- 
posed reorganization and merger with 
Pacific Portland Cement Co. of San 
Francisco, Calif., has been completed, 
the properties of the Pacific company 
are to be improved and expanded to 
the extent of at least $6,500,000. Plans 
include expansion of facilities at Red- 
Calif., at a cost of ap- 
proximately $3,500,000, and rebuild- 
ing of the Gold Hill, Ore., plant, at an 
estimated cost of $3,000,000. 

Ideal Cement Co. is now said to be 
the fourth largest cement company in 
the country, with sales of $34,700,000 
in 1950. Since 1945, the company has 
expended some $32,000,000 on expan- 


sion. 


wood City, 


Pavement Yardage 


AWARDS OF CONCRETE pavement for 
the month of October and for the first 
ten months of 1951 are listed by the 
Portland Cement Association as fol- 
low S 

Sq. yd. awarded 
During During first 


October ten months 
1951 1951 


Roads 803,175 20,910,294 
Streets and alleys 1,777,446 20,936,999 
Airport 275,451 12,979,019 
Totals 2,856,072 54,826,312 
Awards of concrete pavement for 
the month of November and for the 


first eleven months of 1951 are listed 
by the Portland Cement Association 


Sq. yd. awarded 
During During first 
November eleven 
951 months, 1951 
Road 1,814,195 


Airports 671,142 





Totals 756,¢ 
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Bors welded to plete slice through sand, keep- 
ing it loose 





Improving Dewatering 
Performance 


SEVERAL TIMES in the past few years 
Rock Propucts has published data 
relating to methods of getting better 
dewatering in a rake-type dewatering 
unit. The essence of these schemes was 
to cut back the upper end of the rake 
mechanism about 30 in. and put an en- 
larged plate on the upper end of the 
rakes. The large plate is usually slot- 
ted. This facilitates drainage through 
the plate. In action, sand piles up in 
front of this buffer plate, holding the 
sand there about four times as long 
as is normally the case without such a 
design. 

By referring to the line drawing, 
the piled-up sand is at B. Most of 
the water drainage is as indicated by 
the two arrows and appears to be al- 
most vertical. However, to enable the 
vertical drainage to be more effective, 
the sand bed (shown at A) under the 


top rakes should be loose for, as most 
operators of rake dewaterers and 
classifiers know, the sand can become 
hard, dense and compacted. 

One operator welded six %s- x 1%4- 
in. steel finger bars to the front or 


| ® PILED uP 
SAND 


> 7 END PLATE 


+m ‘| RECIPROCATING 


® SANo BED SIT 


Send drainage system 





End plete before cutting slots 


upper perforated plate, to help solve 
this problem, and these bars slice 
through the pile of sand at its base, 
keeping it loose. The two pictures 
show how this was accomplished. 














Peripheral Discharge Rod Mills 


Rod mill changed from end to peripherol discharge by cutting 2- x 4-in. holes in shell, midway 
between end plates 
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Tongs used to minimize crusher hang-ups 
Dislodging Crusher 
Hang-Ups 

A CRUSHING OPERATION in| the Mid 
dle South uses a 40-in! primary 
crusher and a 10- x 40-in. secondary 
crusher. To hel; lislodge joversized 
rock in the jaws of the primalry crush 
er, an enlarged version of « pair of 
ice tongs is used. The “tongs|’ operate 
from a pair of chain blocks ~s shown 
in the illustration. The rock is hard 
sandstone. The plant is semi|-portable 
and features a 100-ton capacity surge 
bin following the primary crusher 

IN THE WESTERN MINING section 
where the rod mill was devéloped, it 
is used mostly as a preliminary grind 
ing unit, or where material in the 20 
to 60-mesh range is desired, Where 
grinding is to be in the 100-mesh 
range, ball mills are primarily used 
At one operation inspected, a standard 
discharge mill was first used, |or a rod 
mill where the feed s through one 
trunnion and the discharge through 
the opposite tru: n. A peripheral ’ 
discharge machine was then made out 
of it by simply cutting four holes in 
the shell. The holes hich were eacl , 
about 2 x 4 ir n « ection, were 
around the drum a ibout half-way 
between the end plat f the rod mill 
Feed was ther t iced into both 
ends of the rod n ind the pulp dis 
charged through the | es cut in the 
shell. It four four holes 
were too ma! so t f them were 
closed off. There is screen or grid 


over the ports 




















HINTS AND HELPS 





Rounded steel segments lessen wear of rope 


Car Puller Safety Features 


A CAR PULLER is an innocent enough 
looking piece of equipment but, ac- 
tually, tied up in such an assembly are 
dangerous features that have caused 
serious injury or death to many opera- 
tors. In one instance, an operator saw 
a piece of twine loosely caught on the 
steel cable and as the wire rope came 
towards him, he reached over to knock 
it off but got caught in the pulier’s 
moving parts and was severely in- 
jured. In another case, a man stepped 


Car puller with guord 


over the slack cable just as t V 
started to wind up the rope and the 


slap of the wire rope was upwards, 


again causing injury. Tail snate 
block pulleys of inadequate strengtl 
have sometimes failed, resulting in the 
rope snarl entangling a man. Bump 
ing of cars being handled have result 
ed in many a fall 





inder the c¢ 


wheels. The accompanying illustra 
tions show some safety measure 


which can prevent some of these ac 
cidents. 


Tail pulley bolted to foot of steel column 


e illustrations shows a 
igged t pulley (14 in.) bolted to 


the foot of eel column. This seems 
t nave i he strength required, In 
the se i istration, the two-drum 
t tected by wire screen so 

é not easily become en- 
tangle the gears or rope. The other 
pictu tail that helps insure 
a longe fe for the wire rope—the 


segments prevent exces 
slaps 


sive ‘ f the rope as it 


footings. 


aga + the ste. 











Steeply-inclined rotary trash screen is indi- 
cated by crrow 


Trash Screen 


AT A LARGE SAND AND GRAVEL opera- 
tion in the Missouri River Basin, a 
considerable tonnage of traction sand, 
as well as other commercial sand prod- 
ucts, is produced. At this operation, an 
8-in. counter-flow Amsco pump does 
the work of a conventional 10-in. unit. 
The dredge pump delivers to a 42-in. 
x 6-ft. rotary scalping (trommel-type) 
screen that serves essentially as a root 
and trash eliminator. 
are also removed. The 
are relatively small, so having a 1-in. 


Some clay balls 
gravel sizes 


wire on the trommel does not reject 
much tonnage. The trommel is 
stalled at about a 45-deg. angle ar 
has lifters so that the incoming } 
causes the trommel to revolve At 
tached to the unit is a 4%2-hp. mot 
which acts entirely as a brake. Pr 
vious to installing this unique trom 
mel, vibrating screens were tried, bu 
these became plugged from the cla 
balls. 


Sizing Riprap 

THE TRACTOR shown in the illustra 
tion has a forked front-end loader. By 
ts use, minus 6- to 8-in. rock can be 
sized out of riprap or 
being loaded into the truck. It is a sim 
ple method of supplying riprap and 
doubt operators could use some varia 
tions of this technique in their riprap 


production. The front-end loader could 
dle 


jetty etone 


be built sufficiently strong to haz 
any conventional size of rock used for 
jetty work, etc. The one shown here 

quite rugged and handles up to 3-ft 


cubes. 





Forked front-end loader tractor t2 separate 
finer sizes from riprap 
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Highway Crossover 
I STRATION shows how one 
‘ e Mid-South built a belt 
stem over a_ highway 





Belt conveyor built over highway 


rated the scalping opera 


tion from the surge pile. The rectan 
gula é isses are supported by 
18- x 18 concrete columns; steel 
pane each side of the belt prevent 
any pe nto the highway below 
The era at the time of inspec 


ng riprap. 


Stockpile Over Tunnel 


A st KPILING SYSTEM at a western 
ation, so arranged that 

r f naterials produced can 
t t py ind storage above a 


rete tunnel, typical 


{f st r systems in some of the 
ne rucks enter the tunnel 
t e a load through a 
te ind exit at the oppo 


there are 16 pairs 
nel. These are hinged 


end that flow of the 
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Portable spool idler conveyor 


Idler Conveyors 


BONDED SCALE AND MACHINE Co., 
2176 S. Third St., Columbus 7, Ohio, 
has announced an addition to its 
equipment line of a new series of port- 
able and stationary bulk material con- 
veyors, designated as the Bonded 
Economy spool idler conveyors. Ap- 
plications include sand and gravel, 
crushed stone, coal, cinders and wet 
concrete. Belt widths are 12, 16 and 
24 in., and frames of both portable 
and stationary models are built of 
braced 8-in. steel I-beams. Standard 
belting is heavy, three-ply rubber cov- 
ered, and belt cleats are included to 
permit steeply-inclined operations. 


Scale Prevention 


AQuA SCALE ConTROL, INC., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has developed a small 
electric unit which is said to prevent 
scale from forming in water lines and 
voilers. The unit consists of a short 
piece of plastic pipe spliced into an 
incoming water line and hooked up to 
a contro! unit. A transformer in the 
contre] unit sets up an electrical field 
and scale-forming particles and salts 


Redesigned 
Gyratory 
Crusher 


STRAUB MANU- 
FACTURING Co., 
507 Chestnut St., 
Oakland 20, 
Calif., has an- 
nounced its 36-in. 
Kue-Ken Gyra- 
cone, which has 
been redesigned 
so that it is only 
39 in. in height. 


Thirty-six in. gy- 
ratory crusher 









pick up a charge inside the pipe. As a 
result they become repellent to boiler 
tubes, walls and other metal surfaces 
upon which they would ordinarily be 
deposited. 





Excavator of 34-cu. yd. capacity 


Excavator 


THE GENERAL EXCAVATOR Co., Mari- 
on, Ohio, has announced the addition 
to its line of a %-cu. yd. excavator 


and material handler, known as the 
Model 320. The unit is fully conver- 
tible to shovel, clamshell, |crane, pile 
driver, dragline and hoe |work. The 
standard shovel boom length is 18 ft. 
8 in., with a dipper handle of 15 ft. 
3 in. effective ength, and standard 


crane boom length is 35 ft. Standard 
length of crawler is 11 ft. |4 in., witl 
20-, 25-, or 30-i ids available. 


Electric Screen Heater 


F. R. HANNON & SONs, Canton, 
Ohio, originally developed jts electric 


screen heater to speed up tlhe screen- 


ing of moist clay in the manufactur- 
ing of brick and tile. However, the 
company has found it to be useful in 
screening other materials im the min- 
erals industries. The heater| works on 
woven wire screens, two|mesh or 
smaller, either ld-style giravity or 
modern vibrating types 





ss 
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Power shovel of 10-cu. yd. capacity 
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Power Shovel 

MARION POWER SHOVEL Co., Marion, 
Ohio, has introduced a 10-cu\|, yd. min- 
ing and quarry-type machine, claimed 
to be the world’s largest, most power 
ful shovel on two crawls The Mari 
on 191-M is basically a full electric 
machine with Wa Leonard controls 
and is equipped with Amplidyne or 
Rototrol high speed electrical cor 
trols. High voltage ne current is 
converted into direct current for pow 
ering th yperatir motors.| For us¢ 
in areas where electric power is not 
available, t] I ; hed 
as ana liesel-elect ma ne, with 
diesels driving t genera-ors. 
This } er sli é i 1 working 
weight f app 710,000 Ib. 
In the photograph it wn with a 
recently-developed I i truck of 
50-ton capacity. 
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Shuttle Car 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., Locomotive 
and Car Equipment Dept., Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y., has announced a cable- 
reel crawler-type steel-track shuttle 
ear for mine application. This unit, 
designed for operation in close quar- 
ters, has a turning radius of from 
14 to 16 ft. The 250-volt car is driven 
by two sealed type, 20-hp., 250-volt 
series-wound motors driving each 
track through single gear reduction 
chain and sprocket. The conveyor 
chain is driven by two 5-hp., 1750- 
r.p.m. compound-wound gear motors, 


with a 44:1 gear ratio. The track 
linkage consists of steel side links 
with hardened steel pins and bushings 
and each track runs on six rollers and 
is supported over the top of the track 
carriage by two idler rollers. 





Double-deck vibrating screen mounted on 


larger scalping screen 


Vibrating Screen 
Mechanism 

DEISTER MACHINE Co., 1933 E. 
Wayne St., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind., has an- 
nounced the development of a vibrat- 
ing mechanism for its. vibrating 
screens, referred to as “Lifetime 
Mechanism.” The reason for this name 
is because of the incorporation of re- 
newable sleeves both in the bearing 
housing and between the spherical 
roller bearing and the shaft of the vi- 
brating mechanism. Another feature 
is that the entire vibrating unit is jig 
drilled and assembled as a whole. It 
can be unbolted from the vibrating 
frame of one screen and mounted on 
another without disturbing the inter- 
nal arrangement of the mechanism. 





Tractor with valve-in-head engine 


Extends Truck Line 


FEDERAL Motor Truck Co., Detroit 
9, Mich., has announced the produc- 











NEW MACHINERY 









Crowler-type steel-track shuttle car 


tion of its 3400 series Style Line: 
models with valve-in-head Powe 
Chief engine. The new series is com 
prised of three models, with gross 
vehicle weights ranging from 23,000 
to 25,000 lb., with tractor-trailer rat 
ings to 45,000 lb. The company’s Pow 
er Chief six-cylinder, 
engine has a 371 cu. in. displacement 
and develops 145 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. 
and 297 ft.-lb. torque at 1400 r.p.m 
Hypoid gear axles and radius rod 
drive are standard on all models wit! 
a choice of single-speed or two-speed 


valve-in-head 


double reduction rear axles ayvyail- 
able. Units have five-speed direct 
drive transmission with overdrive 
transmission optional. Other stand 


ard equipment includes large capacity 
13-in. clutch and 40-amp. generator. 





Grinding mill 


Ball or Tube Mill 


PATTERSON 


Founpry & MACHINE 
Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, has an 
nounced the development of a new 
heavy-duty continuous ball or tube 
mill with improved mechanical fea 
tures which are declared to insure re 
liable operation under the most severe 
conditions. Adaptable to fine or coarse 
grinding, wet or dry grinding, open 
or closed circuit grinding, the mill 
may be used for pulverizing chemical 
raw materials, minerals, etc. The 
manufacturer states that the mill may 
be used to deliver a finished product, 
or may be operated in conjunctior 
with classifying equipment of various 
types. Hollow trunnions are provided 
for continuous feed and discharge of 
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materials. Mill sizes range from 2 
ft. diameter x 2 ft. long, to 10 ft. di- 
ameter x 24 ft. long. 





Road grader in 40-hp. closs 


Medium Class Graders 


MEILI-BLUMBERG CorP., New Hol 
stein, Wis., has placed in production a 
series of road graders known as the 
Models 42, single drive, and 44, tan- 
dem drive. These graders in the 40-hp. 
class weigh up to 15,000 lb., carry 10- 
or 12-ft. blades, and are suitable for 
medium class, ditch to ditch service, 
Mechanical features 
control and five 
speeds forward and one reverse. 


Blade Bits 


HERB J. HAWTHORNE, INC., P. O. 
Box 7366, Houston 8, Texas, has de- 
wing-type bits with replace- 
able blades, used for drilling various 
materials. The bits incorporate the use 
of tungsten carbide which, it is said, 
will not shatter in rough drilling. All 
parts are heat treated and it is re- 
ported that the cost is low. Although 
the bits have not been used extensive- 
ly in the crushed stone industry, they 
have been used successfully in drilling 
grout holes in fairly hard sandstone 
and limestone 


with 1:1 slopes. 
include hy 
travel 


iraulic 


veloped 





Wing-type bits 
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Heavy-duty master switch 


Redesigned Master Switch 


GENERAL ELEctTrIC Co., Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y., has announced a re- 
designed master switch featuring a 
cast-aluminum cover and up to five 
adjustable stops. Standard equipment 
includes a ball and rod handle, but 
other types of operators are also 
available. The new switch is inter- 
changeable in size and mounting with 
former G-E types, and all wearing 
parts, such as contacts and cams, are 
the same. 


Extends Scraper Line 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co., Peoria, 
8, Ill., has announced its “Cat” No. 90 
scraper, designed to increase produc- 
tion when used with D8 tractor power. 
It is reported that struck capacity of 
21.2 cu. yd. can be increased to 25.5 
cu. yd., and heaped capacity of 27 
cu. yd. increased to 31 cu. yd., with 
the addition of top extensions and 
sideboards. The scraper moves earth 
with the aid of a hard surfaced, re- 
versible cutting edge, and material is 
earried in a flat, double-bottom bowl 
of high tensile steel. Operation is by 
means of a cable control unit, which 
can be mounted on the rear of the 
tractor, the company states, to pro 
vide for positive loading and ejection. 
Shipping weight of the unit is 25,100 
lb. 


NEW MACHINERY 


Grease Products 


THE TEXAS Co., 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., has introduced a 
multi-purpose grease for use in indus- 
trial applications. Known as Texaco 
Multifak 2 grease, it is recommended 
by the company for use in situations 
which require one multi-purpose 
grease for a variety of operations. 

A wire rope lubricant, Texaco Cra- 
ter A, also has been marketed by the 
company. It is a thin liquid product 
which is applied without heating, and 
is said to be durable in any weather 
conditions. 

A third product announced by the 
Texas company is a premium anti- 
friction bearing lubricant, designated 
Texaco High Temp grease. It is re- 
ported that this grease affords protec- 
tion at temperatures up to 300 deg. F. 
for continuous operation and 350 deg. 
F. for intermittent operation. 





Mechanical outomatic control drive 


Automatic Drive Controls 


REEVES PULLEY Co., Columbus, Ind., 
has announced the availability of me- 
chanical automatic control on_ its 
Series 1000 fractional hp. Vari-Speed 
Motodrives. These drives are manu- 
factured in %-, %3-, '2- and %-hp. 
sizes, with speed variations as high 
as 10 to 1. Each unit consists of the 
company’s speed varying mechanism 
and the user’s choice of any standard 
motor, with a built-in helices] gear 
speed reducer optional. 





Earthmoving tractor-powered scraper 
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Drill to recover cores 


Shot Core Drill 


ACKER DRILL Co., Scranton, Penn., 
has announced its Model KR shot core 
drill, designed to recover cores from 
hard or soft formations up to 20 in. in 
diameter and 600 ft. in depth. This 
unit basically consists of a heavy duty 
rotary drill head with a three-speed 
transmission, a cargo type hoist and 
a gear driven positive displacement 
pump. A shot feed system carries the 
shot down the interior of the drill 
rods directly to the cutting bit. Drill 
cuttings are flushed to the surface. 
A 15- or 25-ft. derrick can be supplied 
with the unit and for portability the 
tower can be 


t wit 


complete unit 
mounted or eep, trailer or drag. 


Disconnect Switch Starter 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTrRIC CorP., Box 
2099, Pittsburgh 30, Penn., has man 
ufactured a combination across-the 
line motor starte! vith fusible dis 
connect switc! ivailable NEMA 
sizes 0 through 2. This Class 11-204-N 
starter consist lt a disconnect switch, 
main line fust ps, and a Life-Lin« 
starter mounted 1 common enclo- 
sure. These init ure available for 
three-phase operation, up to 600 volts, 


60 evcles. 


CO: Recorder 


rue Hays Corp., Michigan City, 
Ind., | al ed t I ty of 
a CO f ed S said, t 
meet r gl t 1 f eed and 
accul oT a lustrial power 
plar ce ta ns. The I 
str mer it e€ est ib she 
ideas: the use of CO. me irement as 
a guide cor efficiency; the 
thermal! cond t ple if gas 
analys i . 4 nic type opera- 
tior I I is Condu 
Therr f e af 
i i rt telescop 
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ings, a ¢ t I ermanent 
mold « ga struction for 
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Automatic filter and drain for compressed air 
lines 


Combination Filter-Drain 


C. A. NORGREN Co., Englewood, Colo., 
has developed a filter-drain which pro- 
vides automatic removal of liquids and 
solids from compressed air lines, with 
automatic drainage of collected liquids. 
It is designed for use in air lines to 
portable air tools, air cylinders and 
air-powered machines where manual 
draining is not desired or practical. It 
is reported that this combination unit 
operates automatically under constant 
or fluctuating air pressure and air 
flow, and continues to operate when 
the flow of air is cut off. The unit is 
available in %4-, *:- and ‘%-in. pipe 
thread sizes for in-line pipe connection 
installations, and it is recommended 
for a flow of 0-35 c.f.m. at pressures 
from 0-150 p.s.i. in temperatures from 
40 to 120 deg. F. 





Motor with triple reduction gearing 


Triple Reduction Motor 


U. S. ELEctrRIcAL Motors, INc., 200 
FE. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 54, 
Calif., has developed. through triple 
reduction gearing, a high torque, low 
speed motor said to be capable of 
ratios up to 175:1. By the use of two 
secondary pinions driving the output 
gear, the effective torque rating is 
doubled. The load is distributed equal 
ly between the two pinions by a 
splined herringbone pinion. This Type 
GM Syncrogear is available in 1 to 10 
hp. with speed ranges of 5 to 25 r.p.m. 








NEW MACHINERY 


Electrical Tester 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CorP., 
P. O. Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Penn., 
has announced as available an indus 
trial electronic surge comparison test 
er, used to locate insulation faults 
and winding dissymmetries in motors, 
generators, transformers and coils 
The tester, available in either mobile 
or portable models, is compact, and is 
said to have adequate surge voltagé 
characteristics for most 
tests. 


insulatior 


Safety Sign 

INDUSTRIAL Propucts Co., 2959 N 
Fourth St., Philadelphia 33, Penr 
has announced a safety record sign, 
designed to act as a constant re 
minder of days worked without a lost 
time injury. This 20- x 30-in. safety 
scoreboard is manufactured of 20 
gauge metal, finished in baked dulux, 
with a dark green background and 
white letters, and is suitable for both 
indoor and outdoor use. 





Single passenge" truck 


Extends Truck Line 


Cook Bros. EQUIPMENT Co., 181 
N. Broadway, Los Angeles 31, Calif., 
has announced its new single passer 
ger truck, Model M210, designed es 
pecially where a short wheelbase ar 
large payload capacity are of prime 
importance. The unit has a light 
weight, high-tensile steel dump body 
a legal payload capacity of 15 tons, 
a 174-in. wheelbase, and is available 
with a single driving axle or sing 
driving axle with third axle at 
ment. 


Bolt Sealer 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 


Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., has announces 
the introduction of a molded rubl 
liner bolt sealer for wet gvrindir 


ball, rod and pebble mills. The « 
pany reports that the seale1 

signed to minimize the dripping 
puip or slurry from improperly s« 
bolts, during washing or wet g1 


ing. The new unit provides a d 


seal, around the circumference 
sealer and around the bolt thre 
The bolt sealer comes 1 

114-in. sizes, and replaces the old type 


unit which consisted of a 
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washer contained in a retaining ring 
and a washer. 
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Heavy duty power take-off unit 


Power Take-Off 


CoMPREssoR Co., Truck 
Div., Kent, Ohio, has man- 
ifactured a “packaged” heavy duty 
power take-off, known as the Davey 
P-80. This unit has 12 less parts than 
its predecessor and is 25 Ib. lighter; 
the P-80 being 18 in. long and weigh- 
ing 140 lb. The take-off is said to 
transmit full engine power to the 
of heavy duty truck-mounted 


DAVEY 


Equ pment 


driving 


equipme nt 


Outdoor Motor Control 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CorRP., Box 
2099, Pittsburgh 30, Penn., has devel 


oped outdoor motor control units, 
originally designed for use on irriga- 
tion projects, but said to be applica 
ble tc the outdoor jobs. The units 


consist of a combination across-the 
l with circuit breaker in a 
rain-tight enclosure, with a built-in 
start-stop push-button or selector 
switch. The starter and breaker are 
a steel panel, permitting 
removal of the complete interior for 
replacement or servicing. These start- 
ers, designated as Class 11-206-NR, 
NEMA sizes 1 


ine starte1! 


mounted or 


are available in 
thr ugt 








Rain-tight motor control unit 
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Above: Extensive metropolitan improvements 
end buildings now in the planning stoges, such 
es the central rail terminal recently proposed 
for Chicago, lll., will assure construction mo- 
terial markets for years to come. Right: New 
construction techniques such as those used in 
“tilt-up" methods ore using lightweight ag- 
gregotes to advantage 


By BROR NORDBERG 


Producers Look at ‘52 


“Wide awake producers are 
constantly on the alert to make 
their plants more modern and 
more efficient. This situation will 
continue for another year and on 
into the future. Expansions will 
be made only after thoughtful 
consideration has been applicd.” 


. * . * 


“It is rather difficult in these 
times to project oneself very far 
into the future in light of pres- 
ent world conditions, and many 
things can and may happen that 
would materially affect our busi- 
ness for 1952. There is a big 
backlog of industrial and com- 
mercial development in the 
making in southern California, 
which under normal conditions 
would go ahead. We also have a 
tremendous highway program 
mapped for the next few years, 
but again the speed of this road 
program will depend entirely 
upon the availability of steel.” 


* * * * 


“Due to an expected increase 
in volume in 1952, we anticipate 
further modernization and ex- 
pansion of production facilities.” 


* * * * 








































RODUCERS OF ROCK PRODUCTS and 

concrete products established rec- 
ord or near-record years for produc 
tion in 1951 according to their own re 
ports and year-end summaries of con- 
struction activities. 

Construction expenditures for the 
year totaled some $29.5 billion but the 
increases in costs likely kept the year 
1951 from establishing a record for 
physical volume of construction. Con- 
struction awards had totaled $28 bil- 
lion in 1950. 

According to Engineering News 
Record, in a summary covering the 
first 49 weeks of the year, awards for 
industrial construction had increased 
153 percent over last year, for private 
housing had decreased 36 percent, 
highways were 8 percent less, public 
building was up 8 percent, commer- 
cial construction down 38 percent, and 
public housing up 89 percent. A con- 
siderable volume of construction back- 
log had been accumulated in the range 
of $60 billion near the close of the 
year. 

Construction trends as disclosed by 
these cumulative figures are fairly ac- 
curately borne out by producers in 
their appraisals of business conditions 
as summed up for 1951, in reply to our 
request for comment. We asked pro- 
ducers to compare 1951 business with 
1950, to comment on changes in mar- 
ket conditions and to forecast the out- 
look for volume of business and prices 
for 1952. We also requested readers 
to comment on the principal handicaps 
to operation that would be faced in 
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AGGREGATES INDUSTRIES TO 






1952 and to summarize plans for plant 
modernization and expansion. Re 
sponse to our letter was excellent and 
we thank our readers for their gener 
ous cooperatior seingy representa- 
tive of all major branches of the in- 
dustry by products and by geographi- 
cal distribution, these letter returns 
provide a broad summary of business 
conditions. 

Summaries for the); ready-mixed 
concrete and concrete pijoducts indus- 
tries are published in the CONCRETE 
Propucts section of this issue: and a 
separate article in this issue of Rock 
PRODUCTS is a summarily of returns 
from top officials of the portland ce 
ment industry in reply| to a special 
letter to that industry. | 

Our summaries will group the re 
view of 1951 activity and|the prospects 
for the year ahead since|the trends in 
business activities this jiast year are 
closely related with how business is 
expected to shape up in 1952. Markets 
definitely were being reshaped accord- 
ing to government activities at the 
year-end. General comments on the 
construction forecast ard on antici- 
pated highway constructlion activities 
conclude this article 

All branches of the rock products 
industries enjoyed substantial increas- 
es in volume of business|during 1951, 
with individual company (exceptions of 
course, but there has been great dis- 
satisfaction with the price structure. 
The combination of price ceilings and 
sharply rising costs for materials, 
equipment and labor hajs cut deeply 
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into the profits of many companies. 
Greatly increased production has off- 
set the percentage profit reductions 
for some but that has not been the 
case where production has been more 
stable except in cases where a produc- 
er had equipped his operations for 
greatly improved efficiency. In a few 
instances, which are the exception, 
profit margin actually has been in- 
creased even though volume of sales 
was less than a year ago. 

The squeeze on profits is going to 
result in much plant modernization 
and replacement of equipment to im- 
prove productivity in many operations 
where expansion as such is not other- 
wise indicated. 

Letter replies indicate that aggre- 
gates producers generally anticipate 
that there will be price relief and they 
expect to raise their prices to compen- 
sate for anticipated new cost increas- 
es. A few have indicated they will in- 
stall portable plants to widen markets. 
They seek that extremely high level 
of output necessary for reasonable 
profits. Apparently, except in unusual 
circumstances, profits are not attain- 
able except with almost top capacity 
output. An optimistic note is that the 
year 1952 generally will be another 
of peak production except for the oc- 
casional areas which public spending 
will not touch directly. 

Another point brought out in letters 
received was that competitive forces 
in some areas and price resistance on 
the part of customers have set in to 
not only hold prices down but actually, 
in a few cases, to lower them. That is 
true more in the concrete products in- 
dustry than in the aggregates indus- 
tries. 

Volume of business was probably 
some 10-15 percent higher than in 
1950 but the extent of increases and 
decreases depended on local conditions. 
There was no particular geographical 
region affected in one direction or the 
other. 

Building of the New Jersey turn- 
pike and extension of the Pennsylvania 
turnpike, the construction of the new 
Morrisville, Penn., plant of U.S. Sieel 
Corp., the building of dams like those 
in Oregon, the location of defense in- 
dustries and the location of govern- 
ment projects are having their local 
effects. Some of the large concerns 
are shipping into defense plant areas 
normally outside their markets and 


Producers report record-breaking volume 
for past year. Emphasis this year to be on 
cost reduction to improve profit ratio 


some of the smaller 
companies poorly locat- 
ed with respect to going 
construction cannot 
compete cost-wise on 
many jobs. Floods and 
generally unfavorable 
weather had disastrous 
effects on business, par- 
ticularly in the Mid- 
west, but much of the 
lost business will swell 
1952 sales. 

As to the outlook for 
business in 1952, there 
is much uncertainty 
and pessimism because 
of regulations and confusion resulting 
from actions of the government. Many 
companies do not fear the government 
except for the nuisances anticipated 
but they do not like to see the govern 
ment becoming their largest customers 
in favor of private customers whom 
the government is more and more re 
stricting from building. Thirty-six 
percent of the aggregates produce rs 
who commented expect increased vol 
ume of sales in 1952, 36 percent anti 
cipate the same volume as in 1951 and 
28 percent predict that volume will be 


less. 


Missouri 


Handicaps 


Among the handicaps listed, the 
federal government, with its 
ceilings, high taxes, wage ceilings and 
its retroactive rulings which destroy 
confidence, was mentioned more times 
than any other expected difficulties. 

In many areas, availability of labor 
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Large construction projects, similar to Ft. Randall dam on the 


will require large tonnages of aggregotes 


is the number one concern due to the 
highe wages and benefits paid by 
near efense industries. Also, the 
qual f labor is mentioned as suffer- 


ing and there are evidences of labo 
sacrifice of productivity; 
oducers have experienced 
ilty and do not expect it 
arring all-out world war. Shortages 
of both structural steel and reinforce 
ng steel have adversely affected the 
indust? and there is concern ex 


pressed f 1952 if more steel and 
other critical materials do not become 
Surprisingly few com- 
shortages, al 
ugh we know there were spotty 
hich, while generally of 


more available 


it cement 


short duration, were serious. The 
hich cost f out-of-area cement were 
ment ed by several as responsible 
for handicaps to construction. 

The availability of equipment parts 
and repa tems is of concern among 
many producers while others, who ex- 
pressed no concern, have anticipated 
their requirements far in advance. 
Railroad car shortages have cost great 
loss in business for some companies. 
One crushed stone producer in the 


Chicago area lost 200,000 tons of vol- 
ume in 1951 because sufficient cars 
High taxes, of 
for much comment. 
Other handicaps mentioned vere 


were Val able 


course came in 


credit difficulties and load restrictions 
imposed on truckers. By far, greatest 
concer?! us pointed toward the ill 
effects of politics in government as 


responsible for great uncertainties. 


Sand and Gravel 
Seventy percent of the sand and 
gravel producers who commented on 
1951 conditions, reported increased 
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volume of sales. The increases ranged 
from 1 to 2 percent to as high as 50 
and 75 percent in the case of two pro- 
ducers. The average increase was in 
the 15 to 35 percent range which 
would indicate that national tonnage 
of commercial sand and gravel will 
have been increased by 15 to 20 per- 
cent in 1951 over the 1950 record year. 
Of the 15 percent reporting a decrease 
in volume of sales, the highest drop 
was 15 percent. The remaining 15 per- 
cent indicated that volume of sales 
about equalled their 1950 figure. 

An Illinois producer reported a 
sharp increase because of an unan- 
ticipated highway construction proj- 
ect. An Ohio producer enjoyed a 
sharp increase spread over many small 
jobs, which he sold as ready-mixed 
concrete. 

A large producer in the Detroit 
area commented that 50 percent of 
sizeable tonnage is now moved by 
trucks, where 20 years ago trucks only 
handled 5 percent. A small producer 
reported a 15 percent drop in sales 
due to competitive forces. Another 
said that profits were less than in 1950 
in spite of a 20 percent increase in 
volume of sales. A Massachusetts pro- 
ducer increased his volume of sales en- 
tirely due to government work and a 
highway program. A large producer 
in the metropolitan New York City 
area is shipping large tonnages into 
coast defense areas by scows. Many 
producers in the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania areas benefited by turn- 
pike construction. 

An unusual case was where a pro- 
ducer of average size in Ohio reported 
a better profit on less tonnage. He built 
a new plant and opened a better de- 
posit, the old pit having nothing much 
left in it but pea gravel and sand. A 
few producers have mentioned the in- 
roads of perlite on their plaster sand 
business. 

Among the many comments on 1951 
business, market division, and the out- 
look for 1952 are the following: 

Large Illinois producer: “The year 
1951 was a better business year for 
us than 1950. This was due to an in- 
creased volume of state highway con- 
struction programs in our immediate 
territory. Other types of business in 
1951 ran about the same as 1950. We 
anticipate that the volume for 1952 
will be from 85 to 100 percent of 1951, 
in other words, we believe that it will 
be a little less, rather than a little 
more than in 1951.” 

Nebraska: “Demand during the cur- 
rent year for our products, concrete 
aggregate, as well as sand-gravel for 
road surfacing, has been considerably 
above the same period in 1950. Con- 
struction in our local area has no doubt 
exceeded any postwar year, accounting 
for a brisk market for this product. 
If government regulations do not in- 
terfere this should not change in 1952. 
Due to a continued wet season resur- 
facing of roads will continue well into 
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1952 and only a subnormally dry year 
will effect the market for road mate- 
rial. Increases in costs of production 
will probably necessitate some advance 
in price of our product. 

“The equipment-labor issues have 
been reversed since the same period 
last year. It was then expected that 
our operation would be dependent on 
availability of equipment. Equipment 
is now adequate for 1952 requirements, 
however, efficient operation has not 
been possible the latter part of this 
season due to labor shortages. This 
condition is expected to continue in 
1952.” 

A large midwestern concern with 
multiple plants: “Our 1951 business 
(not including the Detroit area) shows 
an increase of 38 percent over 1950. 
The division of business percentage- 
wise by markets is approximately as 
follows: 


Railroad ballast 15 percent 

Commercial (end use not 
determined) 20 percent 
Aggregate for bituminous mixtures 18 percent 
Defense construction 10 percent 
States, counties and townships 13 percent 
Precast concrete units plants & percent 
Ready-mixed concrete 16 percent 
Total 100 percent 


“The 1951 increase in volume was 
represented primarily by an augment- 
ed demand related to highway con- 
struction and maintenance, and war 
preparation projects. 

“It is anticipated that 1952 baliast 
sales will approximate those of 1951 
Present indications are that the 1952 
volume of other classes of materials 
(exclusive of the Detroit area) will 
decline about 10 percent.” 

A large midwestern producer of 
sand and gravel in the flood-affected 
area of last summer: “The year 1951, 
in spite of our flood, will prove to be 
10 or 15 percent larger than 1950 in 
volume. 

“We do not break down our sales of 
aggregates by use, but at least one- 
third to one-half of the sand and 
crushed stone are used in our own 
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concrete plants. The only change in 
use that can be noted from our own 
records is an increas¢ of 40 percent 
in the sale of asphalt|sand which in- 
dicates a large increase in asphalt 
paving.” ' 

Southeastern Ohio:| “We produced 
in 1951 approximately |150,000 tons of 
sand and gravel, the principal part of 
which was consumed|in our ready- 
mixed concrete operation. Our opera- 
tions cover a radius of {2 miles around 
this industrial city of); approximately 
60,000 population and|we are one of 
four companies serving this area. 

“Business in 1951 is| approximately 
25 percent greater thah in 1950. This 
figure is based on housing, commer- 
cial and minor industrial construction. 
We have had new large volume orders 
which can be called either direct or in- 
direct defense orders. he area which 
we serve is not in the government 
definitions a critical defense housing 
area, therefore I do not/feel that hous- 
ing in the area is at an abnormal high. 
The industrial expansion in this area 
is not likely to reach! gigantic pro- 
portions from anything I can foresee 
based very largely on the past ten to 
12 years. It is my pé¢rsonal feeling 
that volume of business in 1952 will 
perhaps be much the same as in 1951 
with perhaps one market or another 
rising or declining. Prices should not 
be much higher unless|the price pic- 
ture nationally changes radically.” 

A large Michigan producer with two 
plants: “You have requested our com- 
ments concerning any|new develop- 
ments or changes in conditions affect- 
ing our business. Probably the most 
significant change is the trend away 
from rail transportation. During the 
past few years there has been an ever 
increasing amount of jpur materials 
delivered by trucks and/in 1951 it ap- 
pears that approximate¢ly 50 percent 
of the total production |at our plants 
serving the Detroit and lower Michi- 
gan area were delivered|by this means 
of transportation. Twerty years ago 
less than 5 percent of dur production 
was trucked 

4 small producer in Illinois: “Our 
volume of business fell off 8 to 10 per- 
of increased competition 
and less building. Ninety percent of 
for the building trades 
I expect about the same volume of 


cent because 
our business 1 


business in 1952 with the possibility 





of some work opening up. We 
sho wed a price increase for 
our material to offset oir increase in 
costs. Gravel has not gone up in price 
to speak of during the past five years.” 

4 Kansas producer: “T)ue to the fact 
the flood washed our plant almost en- 
tirely out last July 12, it)is impossible 
for us to make any comparison for 
the year. However, we will state that 
business as a whole up |to the above 
date showed promise of exceeding 
1950 by a substantial margin.” 


A large producer in the New York 
City area: “Our 1951 business as com- 
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Trends in the production of sand and gravel have continued toward meeting stiffer specification requirements and demands for more sizes of 

product. The new Barbers Corners, Ill., plant of Elmhurst-Chicago Stone Co. was designed to produce multiple products efficiently and economicelly— 

production is 250 t.p.h. of 14 sizes of gravel and sand including washed and unwashed gravel and uncrushed and crushed gravel products. Stockpile 
capacity is approximately 97,000 cu. yd. of all sizes, which represents much more than the average for finished products ready for loading 


pared with 1950 was varying. In our 
own ready-mixed concrete division our 
deliveries were approximately 10 per- 
cent below those of 1950. This was 
probably caused by government re- 
strictions and the fact that we are not 
in a defense area as such. 

“However, as pertains to our deliv- 
eries of scow-load lots of sand and 
gravel, our sales were approximately 
10 percent greater in 1951 than they 
were in 1950. This perhaps is due 
partly because the New Jersey turn- 
pike was constructed during 1951 and 
also because we make deliveries of 
scow-load lots of material into areas 
which have more of a defense program 
such as New Jersey, the upper Hud- 
son river, Westchester county in New 
York and Connecticut. 

“As for a forecast of the volume of 
business for 1952, we have formed no 
definite opinions and feel that unless 
some of the government restrictions 
are released that our volume will be 
lower in 1952 than those volumes at- 
tained in 1951.” 

A large eastern producer of sand and 
gravel and ready-mixed concrete: “Our 
company’s business tiis year was bet- 
ter than in 1950. Our sales will prob- 
ably increase as much as $5,000,000, 
which is an increase of approximately 
20 percent. It is doubtful, however, 
that our net profits from operations 
will equal those of 1950 due, in large 
extent, to increased taxes. Market- 
wise a greater proportion of our busi- 
ness came from the building field in 








industry, while in 1951 the figure 


It is likely that by the 3 
end we shall have sold approximate! 
yd. of central-mix 
crete in our marketing areas. 
“We believe our volume j 
1952 will be lower be¢ aAus¢e 
many government 


“The prices in our estimation 
remain the same or be s 
contemplate in 1952 further 1 


irectly after the 
An average-size Ohio plant: 





and and gravel deposit 


the availability of 
was practically eliminated anc 
posit all sand and pea gravel.” 
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Mississippi: “Our business during 
1951 was better than 1950 because of 
volume. There were no particular mar- 
kets that increased more than others 
from a usage standpoint, however, all 
the increases can possibly be traced 
directly or indirectly to government 
project is a result of defense spenc- 
ing. We believe 1952 will increase over 
1951 for the same reason or from the 
ame purce That is, there will be 
more money for federal highways be- 

gehways are now being con- 

e! more essential for defense than 
th , even five years ago; hous- 
areas will probably 
ontil ncrease; rehabilitation of 

cantonments; scarcity 

of pir ber will continue and con- 
nue tl emand for concrete con 
ent and steel produc- 

1e to increase; although 





going to be used some 

‘ r ! is going to sell 
t | to go with it. 
4 rations on steel are not 
r its production but will 


hanr t nto construction which I 
vorable to sand and 


\ producer in North Carolina: “Our 


, n ove ali tonnage was 
in our 1950 tonnage 

How: eady-mixed concrete 

ne n nad teadily increased 


r of vears since World 





War Il] ned during 1951 as much | 
ent Our state highway 
road mate? volume has increased 
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40 percent, this being due to our $200,- 
000,000 farm-to-market road building 
program. The ready-mixed concrete 
volume having declined, our concrete 
sand market has declined in direct 
proportion. Since the state of North 
Carolina is paving very little mileage 
with concrete we are finding it rather 
difficult to dispose of our production 
of concrete sand. Our metallurgical 
business has increased greatly due in 
part to the increased demand for 
metallurgical products from the ex- 
panding war effort and partly due to 
our reaching new markets not here- 
tofore shipped. We expect our volume 
of business for 1952 to be as great as 
that of 1951 and we believe price-wise 
there will be little if any change, un- 
less it should be a downward trend in 
the price of our concrete sand. We 
do not believe our 1952 tonnage will 
hold up as well as our 1951 tonnage 
except for the fact that there are sev- 
eral large government jobs to be built 
in the vicinities of our plants. 

“The greatest handicap to our doing 
business in 1952 will probaily be the 
ear shortage which has ex.sted now 
for a good number of years. At the 
present time we have adequate labor 
and adequate equipment. Of course it 
is difficult to get new equipment and 
sometimes slow to get parts to keep 
old equipment running, but on the 
whole our equipment is in good condi- 
tion and we have a fairly good supply 
of replacements. 

“We will expand at least one of our 
operations during 1952. Plans are al- 
ready underway for us to double the 
capacity of one of our plants. We will 
move this plant about 20 miles from 
its present location to get nearer a 
large military construction project. In 
general the trend in our business 
seems to be toward supplying govern- 
ment-built jobs or government-spon- 
sored jobs. It would seem that the 
government is taking the ball away 
from private enterprise. We feel that 
some of this is certainly necessary but 
we also feel that the trend is wrong 
and should be resisted, or rather we 
should return to a competitive econo- 
my with as little government tamper- 
ing as possible. We all realize govern- 
ment regulation in the construction 
industry plays havoc with many inter- 
dependent allied industries.” 

A Texas producer with two plants: 
“Sales from one of our plants are up 
about 15 percent, but our taxes have 
increased a like amount and, profit- 
wise, we are no better off than we were 
last year. At another territory, how- 
ever, where sales did not increase, 
taxes took more than one-half our 
profit. 

“We are finding that the lack of 
steel and permits is causing commer- 
cial and industrial building construc- 
tion to fall off in both territories. This 
is also true in both areas on housing 
since the government has withdrawn 
financial support. It is difficult to find 
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buyers with 25 percent to 33 percent 
cash down payment. 

“There is to be considerable defense 
work in one of our areas and we an- 
ticipate that 1952 volume will be about 
the same as in 1951 in that area, 
whereas there is no defense work 
scheduled for the other area. 

“We think there will be little other 
work than defense during the coming 
year due to lack of steel and other 
component parts of the construction 
industry. No doubt, government regu- 
lations will handicap us to a large 
degree, except in those cases where 
we are able to secure defense work. 
We anticipate the labor supply will 
get tight about next June or July.” 


Construction Outlook 


According to forecasts, total volume 
of construction in 1952 will come to 
$27 billion which is roughly 10 percent 
less than the 1951 record year. It 
is expected that privately-financed 
industrial building and military con- 
struction will increase sharply where- 
as commercial and residential build- 
ing will decline further. Possibly the 
number of housing starts will not ex- 
ceed 900,000 as compared to the peak 
of nearly 1,400,000 in 1950. 

According to U. S. News and World 
Report, 1952 will be a banner year 
with record-high levels of business, 
with a new flood of government spend- 
ing which is expected to last at least 
into 1953. Spending by the govern- 
ment will rise to a peak rate of $86.1 
billion for the first half of 1953 and 
a downward trend in government 
spending, barring all-out war, will be- 
come large in the second six months 
of 1953. 
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Consumption of electric energy by lorge light 
power users 


Total spending is expected to in- 
crease to a rate of $352.3 billion in the 
second half of 1952 which compares 
with $282.6 billion in 1950 and about 
$325 billion in 1951. Total activity, 
after the government levels off in 
spending, will remain high compared 
to past years, but will inaugurate a 
period of competitive selling. Large 
backlogs of public works will remain 
and highway construction must be 
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pushed at a minimum of $40 billion to 
bring highways up-to-date. 

From the foregoing, it appears that 
business will be better than many of 
our correspondents anticipate. Among 
the handicaps to business which sand 
and gravel producers mention are the 
following: 

“The greatest handicap to doing 
business in 1952, as we see it at this 
time, is going to be, primarily, the 
shortage of steel, both for highway 
construction and commercial and pub- 
lic building. The equipment and avail- 
ability of labor, we believe, will be 
rather stable and available, and, of 
course, government regulations will 
play its part in not allotting steel be- 
cause of the shortage.” 

. > * 

“Business in 1952 may be adversely 
affected by (a) a possible cement 
shortage, (b) government restrictions 
on building materials, and (c) diffi- 
culty in securing maintenance ma- 
terials.” 

“Steel is already a serious handicap 
and probably will become the major 
factor, however, our prosperity is 
geared to the automotive industry, 
and, if automobile prodiiction is ma- 
terially reduced our company will suf- 
fer. Labor is in a plentifjal supply but 
the shortage of structiral steel is 
having a bad effect.” 

* > 

“Our greatest handicay) in 1952 will 
be shortage of railroad equipment and 
delays in getting repairs and parts for 
equipment.” 


The cement shortage] has been a 
tremendous hardship this. year. We 
purchased, for our plant |in Ohio, out- 
of-area from Pennsylvania, Missouri 
and Kansas from July to November 
to supplement sharply curtailed local 
supplies. The local cement went to de- 
fense work outside our operating 
range. This is a serious situation and 
will be as great in 1952.) Our profits 
suffered substantially from the in- 
creased cost of out-of-area cement 
which we could not pass on to cus- 
tomers until very late in| the season. 

“Second to the cement |shortage in 
1952, the labor situation will be most 
disturbing. The availability is not as 
serious as the confusion which exists 
among present employes. Some of the 
things which keep them ih a state of 
unrest are: 

‘(1) Should I sacrifice |relative se- 
curity and seniority for higher 
immediate pay of| a possible 
short duration? 

Despite cost of living pay in- 
creases, I don’t have enough 
“take home” to livejas I should. 
I can’t save my money work- 
ing here. (Here no |attention is 
paid to the fact that houses 
have been recently acquired, 
and automobiles,| television 
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sets, etc. are fairly new acqui- 
sitions. )’ 

“As yet equipment, MRO, etc. have 
not become a problem.” 

. . os . 

“In all probability, our greatest 
handicaps to doing business in 1952 
will be the availability of repairs to 
equipment. We anticipate no handi- 
caps due to government regulations 
or availability of labor.” 

* . a 7 

“Our greatest handicaps to doing 
business in 1952 in my estimation are: 

(a) Equipment primarily—for in- 
stance screens which formerly 
could be ordered for certain de- 
livery in three weeks are now 
16 weeks for delivery. 

Labor will be tighter but not 
critical unless there is an all- 
out war. 

Regulations make one wonder 
if running a business is worth 
the effort but most difficulties 
can be surmounted.” 


* > * * 


(b 


— 


(c 
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“Government restrictions and ac- 
quisition of equipment will be our 
draw-backs during 1952. Our plant 
must be entirely rebuilt and equip- 
ment and repairs are hard to get and 
extremely high in price. 

“We, of necessity, must make con- 
siderable expansion and improvement 
during the early part of the year in 
order to get back in production.” 

* * * * 

“The greatest handicaps to doing 
business in 1952 will probably be: (a) 
new taxes; (b) shortages of steel, 
equipment and labor; and (c) govern- 
ment regulations of one kind or an- 
other.” 

* 7 * * 

“Handicaps during 1952 are bound 
to increase. Defense spending is going 
to make labor scarce. Labor is going 
higher and the present administration 
hasn’t said ‘no’ to labor yet and we 
don’t think it will. Neither has it said 
‘no’ to manufacturers except to us 
small operators who are unable to 
maintain a legal or political staff.” 

* * * * 

“The greatest handicap to doing 
business in 1952 will be government 
‘gobbledegook.’ There is plenty of 
equipment, plenty of labor, and entire- 
ly too much government regulations 
which do not seem to mean too much 
to our competitors, but are serious to 
us. The field of government seems to 
be hopelessly snarled. Nobody knows 
what they can do or what they cannot 
do except to lose their minds by de- 
grees trying to do somewhat near 
what they are supposed to do.” 

* * * . 

“In my opinion there is not the 
least excuse for any sort of regula- 
tions, as there is plenty of every- 
thing, the government experts to the 
contrary. The necessity of re-election 
of the present administration is the 





Projects like Garrison dam on the Missouri river, with approximately 1,500,000 cu. yd. of con- 

crete to be placed, use large tonnages of aggregates, the greater share being shipped long dis- 

tances. It is expected that similar large projects will continue to be built within defense material 
limitations 


only reason behind the regulations, in ? 
my opinion. In other words, the short 
ages are purely political. 


indertaking a complete rebuild 
ing of the plant providing greater out- 
put. Expansion of facilities will we 


“In the face of the present condi completed this winter at a second 
tions, we will do as little expansior plant. A conveyor bridge across a 
and as little modernization as we car rive! ll be constructed next year 
get by with. There are stormy times at a third plant to permit removal of 
ahead and only the trim, well-mann« material from newly acquired depos 
and seaworthy ships will ride out the its. Also the possibility of a plant in 
storm. tk ality is now being investi- 

“In just plain, simple, ordinary gated.’ 
every-day English, we in this coun ‘ee 8 
try are in a hell of a mess.” We expect to replace one major 

‘ * * + ece of equipment in our sand and 

“As we see it, the handicaps t gra a increase our con- 
doing business in 1952 will all |} cret nt Dy 's percent. We want 
predicated upon the whims and pla to t f our peak loads rather 
of a few over whom we have 1 fl t e production as we have 
ence. Our problems are purely second mple I thé n both plants for our 
ary to the political motives of t ements.” 
ambitious group which controls our : = 4 
national and international destiny and ' t contemplate much ex 
we defy anyone to forecast the regula lernization. Nine of our 
tions and conditions that will exist 13 ¢ mixe are less than three 
next year. We will continue to fa Purchases in 1950 and 1951 
problems as they come.” ne } other equipment. At 

. equipment on order 
Plant Operations san trndien to seaiaae 

As far as plant modernization ar tandems in our ready 
expansion are concerned, the sand a n fleet 
gravel industry contemplates co1 is problem faces our 
erable investment, according t et .) future planning indi- 
ters received. The squeeze on profit ca ( for expansion and mod 
s discouraging many who, while ‘ der to remain in busi 
planning expansion, will do cor é i tax load is defeating 
able modernization and replacement i1 t e not permitted to keep 
the interests of efficiency and to meet f rofits to re-invest in 
changing market requirements. Ty] the arge industry can ap 
cal comments were as follows re t c throug! sues for 

“Generally we are carrying t mall business can only 
modernization programs at our plant ner t nvested capital by addi 
in an effort to meet more ef ent] I rplus. High income taxes 
market demands. At one plant, we ars ! the addition to capital which 
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Many producers hove turned to portable and semi-portable equip t to t stoti 
plants or to use on relatively short-lived contracts. A typical plent using portables to per ener 
is thet of McNutt Bros., Eugene, Ore. 


we must have in order to expand our 
business, and equip ourselves to meet 
our customers’ requirements.” 

* * * 7 

“We are presently in the process of 
expansion and modernization of the 
plant for 1952 production. Greater 
production is anticipated as well as a 
greater ratio of operating time to 
downtime for repairs.” 

* * * 7 

“We presently have under construc- 
tion at one of our plants a new 20- 
in. dredge which we expect to have 
ready for operation early next spring. 
We are also installing certain addi- 
tional sand handling equipment and 
additional truck-loading facilities at 
this plant. At our other operation we 
are presently installing tunnels under 
a highway and railroad which will 
permit us to reach a large deposit of 
gravel located west of the highway 
by means of belt conveyors. During 
1951 we have installed at both opera- 
tions large dragline machines which 
will be used in connection with the 
handling of stripping.” 

* * > . 

“We will do considerable modern- 

ization and expansion.” 
J * * * 

“As for the modernization of our 
operations, we anticipate attempting 
to stay abreast of our industry and 
will modernize in all cases where we 
can foresee a saving. This policy will 
be no different from that which we 
have carried out in the past years. 

“As for expansion of operations, 
that too is questionable. Perhaps it 
will be necessary for us to establish 
operations out of our immediate area 
to assure work for our present equip- 
ment. However, at the present time 
we have no commitments in this line.” 

* * * * 

“We are continuing a normal pro- 
gram of modernization and some mod- 
erate expansion of certain opera- 
tions.” 

* > * > 

“We do not contemplate plant ex- 

pansion. If business available de- 
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mands more production, we expect to 
increase operating hours and add an- 
other work shift.” 

* * 7. * 

“We have some expansion in mind, 
but doubt seriously if it will material- 
ize in 1952, due first to the unavail- 
ability of equipment, as well as steel 
for the job itself. Our highway pro- 
gram in Texas looks good, but we feel 
sure that it will not go too far unless 
steel is made available for bridges. We 
feel that roads will not be built unless 
we can have the steel for the bridges.” 


Crushed Stone 


Producers of crushed stone appar- 
ently have had the same experience as 
producers of sand and gravel in 1951. 
According to replies to our letter, 70 
percent of the producers experienced 
an increase in volume of sales in 1951, 
25 percent indicated that volume was 
unchanged and 5 percent experienced 
a decrease. The 5 percent who experi- 
enced a decrease was not representa- 
tive because it included producers in 
Missouri, Kansas and Iowa who suf- 
fered loss of business from flood con- 
ditions in 1951. That business was 
deferred until 1952 and likely will 
reflect in increased volume. Increases 
ranged from 10 percent up to 50 per- 
cent, with an average of about 25 per- 
cent. An exception was a company in 
California that enjoved an increase of 
254 percent, undoubtedly due to large 
projects. 

Here again, experience was that 
profits have been cut even where 
volume of business had _ increased 
markedly. Costs of production had 
increased sharply from every stand- 
point. Prices remained fairly stable 
but it is hoped that they may be raised 
in 1952. 

Whereas the flood conditions were 
detrimental to business in the Mid- 
west, losses of regular business were 
in part offset by increased volume of 
riprap in several cases. Producers in 
this area, Missouri, Kansas and Iowa, 
were more effected than is realized. 
Many of them have underground min- 
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ing operations and were faced with 
the necessity of drying out the stone 
before processing it, long after flood 
waters receded. The shift toward 
more defense projects ani related in- 
dustrial expansion was apparent. 

As to the outlook for! business in 
1952, 52 percent of the companies re- 
porting anticipate a larger volume, 46 
percent expect the same jlevels as in 
1951 and 2 percent believe|that volume 
will be less 

Among the comments of 1951 busi- 
ness and the outlook for 1952 were the 
following: 

4 Texas producer: “Business in 
1951 was about 50 percent| higher than 
1950. This increase is approximately 
10 percent in riprap, 10 percent filter 
media, 10 percent railroad ballast and 
the balance was scattered among our 
regular types of businesses. We an- 
ticipate that 1952 business will be 
about the same as 1951. Prices for 
1950, 1951 and 1952 are to all intents 
and purposes practically the same. 

“Our business has been affected in 
1951 and will be more so in 1952, due 
to the national expansion) and indus- 
trial shifting to the Southwest. 

“Summarizing, we antitipate good 
business, shortages of open-top equip- 
ment, shortages of labor and consider- 
able difficulty in securing! even those 
necessities in supplies to maintain 
minimum efficiency in opé¢ration, and 
too much governmental interference.” 

An Iowa producer: “We|have found 
that the volume of business in 1951 is 
ahead of that for 1950, but the net 
profit is down. I am unable to give 
you a fair estimate of the) division of 
business percentage-wise and by mar- 
kets at this writing. We expect the 
1952 volume to be off somewhat, how- 
ever.” 

A producer of crushed stone, sand 
and gravel ani ready-mixe’ concrete 


in northern Illinois: “At the end of 
the year our tonnage sales will be 
approximately 2,100,000 tons of sand 
and gravel, and 2.600.000 tons of 
crushed stone, a 21 percent increase 
over 1950. About 12 percent of this 
tonnage was che mical and metallur- 
gical stone, including agricultural 
limestone. Eight percent was railroad 
ballast, practically all crushed stone. 


The balance was used in construction 
and maintenance work. There was no 
significant increase in any one divi- 
sion. 


“We expect a substantial increase 
in demand for road construction ma- 
terials in 1952, but the building con- 


struction demand appears uncertain. 
It is our guess that the over-all de- 
mand will be about 10 percent less 
than in 1951. Prices will probably be 
about the same as in 1951.’ 

From Iowa: “Our 1951 business in- 
creased by about 10 percent in volume 
at about 1950 prices. Flood conditions 
were responsible for greater tonnage 
of riprap while crushed |stone was 
about the same, but there} was a de- 
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cided loss in agstone. In spite of addi- 
tional costs the price will likely not 
change appreciably.” 

A small producer of agstone and 
road stone in Missouri: “I would say 
that 1951 is the worst year for the 
past several years, as to volume of 
business, profits, and labor problems. 
Please bear in mind that we were af- 
fected by the worst flood disaster in 
history in this section of the country, 
and heavy rains prevented us from op- 
erating throughout the year. Due to 
these weather conditions, we are just 
now fulfilling contracts that we bid 
before the Korean war, at much lower 
prices than we would now bid, but 
we are paying higher prices for 
material, labor and supplies. Also 
we have two large defense plants 
within commuting distance of our 
quarries, and these plants draw peo- 
ple from their regular jobs, which 
forces us to operate with a much 
poorer type of labor. With weather 
permitting, we should have a much 
better year in 1952, as we will be rid 
of these old lower price contracts.” 

A summary of conditions affecting 
Missouri producers of crushed lime- 
stone and agstone: “The volume of 
erushed rock and agricultural liming 
materials business during 1951 was 
less than in 1950, in Missouri, in spite 
of the fact that the demand for these 
materials was increased. This situa- 
tion is due to the fact that weather 
conditions in Missouri during 1951 as 
a whole were the worst experienced 
in the history of this industry. 

“Missouri experienced a_ record- 
smashing flood during 1951 in the en- 
tire Missouri River Basin. This flood 
condition resulted in the inundation of 
several substantial rock producing 
plants for periods varying between 
three weeks and 60 days. In every case 
of inundation, much additional crush- 
ing time was lost due to necessary 
clean-up and plant renovation. 

“One particular problem was ex- 
perienced which was _ unexpected 
by producers operating underground 
mines which were inundated. After 
flood waters receded from these oper- 
ations and the floors of the caverns 
dried out sufficiently for quarrying op- 
erations to begin, it was found that 
the moisture content of the rock was 
so great that immediate crushing 
was impossible. In these instances 
fans and heating units were installed 
in the caverns for the purpose of dry- 
ing out exposed rock faces. This dry- 
ing out process has been carried on 
over a period of several months since 
the big flood and some rock is still too 
difficult to crush well. 

“It is expected that the volume of 
business in 1952 will surpass that of 
1951 by a sizeable percentage in Mis- 
souri, weather permitting.” 

From Wisconsin: “The crushed 
stone and agricultural limestone busi- 
ness was about 10 percent better in 
1951 than in 1950. This is a true pic- 





ture inasmuch as our prices for the 
two years were identical. The general 
use of our product was about the same 
and the increase was due to a couple 
of those jobs that come into a terri- 
tory once in a lifetime.” 

From New Hampshire: “Our plant 
showed an increase of about 20 per- 
cent in gross tonnage over 1950. I ex- 
pect about the same increase for 1952 
over 1951, and have orders already to 
substantiate this. Prices remain the 
same but labor and equipment costs 
are somewhat higher. 

“Our crushed gravel sales are r« 
ceiving quite a boost from the New 
Hampshire highway department which 
is going in more and more for higher 
types of road surface on both new 
construction and maintenance work.’ 

A large Eastern producer: “Our 
business in 1951 is broken down into 
two principle categories—extraordi 
nary demand in the form of the New 
Jersey turnpike, and so-called regular 
business. The over-all volume showed 
an increase of approximately one- 
third over 1950. Normal business, 
however, showed an increase of ap 
proximately 10 percent. 

“It is virtually impossible to predict 
our volume for the coming year, but 
the roughest kind of guess would in 
dicate that normal business will re 
turn to the approximate level of 1950 
and work on the New Jersey turnpike 
will, of course, be ended.” 

A large Ohio producer of metallur- 
gical, chemical and commercial stone: 
“Our 1951 business volume compared 
favorably with that of 1950. Some 
product tonnages were above 1950 and 
some were below. 

“We had no significant 
changes. Further than this we do not 
anticipate serious price or volume 
changes as regards 1952. We definite 
ly know that if there are any price 
changes they will be upward rather 
than downward. The small part of our 
business which is depending por 
building construction will no doubt 
suffer some loss in 1952. We do not 
look for any less volume in the street 
and road construction market.” 

A summary of conditions among 
Pennsylvania stone producers: “Thy 


market 
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The rate of defense spending now is nearly 
three times thot of ao year ago 
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1951 business in dollar values and in 
tonnages exceeded the commercial 
stone sold during 1950. The construc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania turnpike’s 
western extension accounted for some 
of this tonnage increase. The average 
prices for 1952 widl be about the same 
as 1951. The volume will depend to a 
great extent on the amount of steel 
which is made available to the con- 
struction industry. 

‘The greatest handicap to the 
crushed stone industry in 1952 will be 
the government control of strategic 
materials necessary to keep the con- 
struction industry booming. 

“TI can report that a considerable 
number of plants have already been 
modernized and expanded with the 
work already started. However, in 
other cases, some plants are still in 
the planning stages for 1952.” 

4 New England producer of crushed 
stone and ready-mixed concrete: “I 
will attempt to give you a thumbnail 
sketch on this company’s business. We 
are enjoying our fifth good year with 
an acceptable volume and a fair mar- 
gin of profit. However, crushed stone 
prices have not risen in the last year 
and the costs of producing stone are 
steadily going up. The prices on ready- 
mixed concrete have been falling 
slightly and the costs are rising sharp- 
ly because of the increase in pric*s 
for cement, freight, labor and equit- 
ment. In other words the squeeze is 
on and the margin of profit is shrink- 
ing. I believe that there will be a fur- 
ther shrinkage in the profit margin 
next year on both crushed stone and 
ready-mixed concrete. 

“The long range outlook for ready- 
mixed concrete is dismal because so 
many new plants have been built and 
so many new delivery units added 
to the old plants. We only need a 
slight shrinkage volume to result in 
a ‘dog-eat-dog’ situation. In the next 


five years I look for many failures in 
the concrete business. 

“Our crushed stone is used prin- 
cipally for roads, airports, railroad 
Dallast al concrete aggregate. Our 
ready-mixed concrete is used mostly 
n private home construction, school 
houses and road work. The percentage 
going to each outlet has not changed 
materially in recent years but I be 
ieve next year will see much less pri 
vate construction and the steel short- 
age may hamper road construction to 
a large degree. I do not anticipate 
ar P ir roductior problems 
next vear beca e J expect tnat de- 
mand wv be off from the peak we 
have enjoyed for the last three years. 
We do not expect to expand, but we 
would e to continue our modern- 
ization program which is still several 
years from completion.” 


A Pennsylvania producer of crushed 
stone and ready-mixed concrete: “In 
comparing 1950 with 1951 it must be 
taken into consideration that in our 
business we were not directly bene- 
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fited by the defense program, having 
no government contracts or subcon- 
tracts. However, due to a great many 
road contracts, and building projects 
in this vicinity, our gross sales for 
1951 are going to exceed our 1950 
gross sales by approximately 40 per- 
cent. This added volume of business 
will be offset somewhat by higher op- 
erating costs and taxes, but the net 
income should be considerably higher 
than that of 1950. There was no sig- 
nificant change in our markets, per- 
centage-wise, but an over-all increase 
in buying by our largest customers 
and, speaking percentage-wise, a near- 
ly equal increase in each product we 
market. 

“Our volume of business and prices 
for 1952 can hardly be estimated, due 
to the static nature of our particular 
business. The present outlook seems 
to indicate a substantial amount of 
business, but since the Pennsylvania 
Department of Highways is our larg- 
est single customer we cannot pre- 
dict their buying policies a year 
ahead, because they cannot do that 
themselves. It will hinge entirely upon 
the amount of money appropriated by 
the legislature for the highway sys- 
tem. Prices will have to compare with 
1951 as long as price controls remain, 
but there is a feeling in the industry 
that provisions will be made for re- 
lief in certain products, namely ready- 
mixed concrete, and bituminous ma- 
terials. 

“One new development we would 
like to comment on is the final passage 
of the depletion law which gives lime- 
stone producers an opportunity to 
claim their just and necessary deple- 
tion tonnage and receive benefits en- 
abling new development of resources 
to replace those being depleted. This 
law affects the whole industry and 
should rate attention in your summary 
as the development affecting the in- 
dustry more than any other in 1951.” 

A West Virginia limestone pro- 
ducer: “Our total business was about 
20 percent larger in volume than in 
1950. The division of business per- 
centage-wise was about the same as 
last year with only a slight increase 
in railroad ballast. We do not anti- 
cipate any increase in business or 
prices for 1952.” 

A Georgia crushed granite pro- 
ducer: “It may seem strange to you 
that we do not feel competent to give 
more definite or accurate answers than 
offered, but to us the general economic 
situation, at least applying to our 
business, is subject to an ever growing 
era of indecision governed probably 
by the feeling in the higher echelon 
that businessmen are not to be en- 
trusted with current facts. 

“Business in 1951 closely followed 
the pattern of 1950, and divisions of 
business were about on the same 
ratios. We expect 1952 to follow the 
general pattern of 1951. This is in re- 
spect to volume of business but be- 
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Production trends in the electrical machinery 
industry 


lieve the markets will show the trend 
from civilian to war economies.” 

From Tennessee: “Our volume of 
business in 1951 was greater than in 
1950, due to a large contract in con- 
nection with the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center project at Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. The division of business 
was similar to previous years with 
the exception of a larger quantity 
being sold for concrete aggregates. As 
we now see it, our business for 1952, 
as far as volume is concerned, will be 
more in line with 1950, and the prices 
will be about the same as 1951. As 
a matter of fact, regardless of ceil- 
ing prices and whatnot, the price of 
crushed stone in Tennessee has not 
advanced, due to the large number of 
operating companies which makes 
competition keen.” 

From South Dakota: “Our 1951 busi- 
ness volume remained at practically 
the same level as 1950. Our principal 
market was, as always, construction 
projects both private and _ public, 
which use approximately 80 percent 
of our product. The other 20 percent 
is divided between industrial uses and 
railroads. We expect a substantial in- 
crease in volume for 1952, with prices 
averaging about 10 percent higher 
than 1951.” 

West Coast: A large producer of 
crushed stone, sand and gravel and 
concrete products including prestress- 
ed concrete roof, floor and wall sec- 
tions assembled from precast concrete 
units, had the following favorable re- 
port on 1951 business: “The year just 
closing has been an excellent one for 
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Durable spending by the American public re- 


mained substantially below previous highs dur- 
ing 1951 
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us. Our percentage of increase in sales 


is tabulated below: 


Concrete masonr 9.5 percent 
Prestressed roof, floor and wall 
sections 154.9 percent 


Sand and gravel 
Quarry products 


2.2 percent 
254.9 percent 

“The increase in concrete masonry 
units was due to military construction 
and Wherry Act housing. We have 
suffered a loss in residential and com- 
mercial building. Prestressed concrete 
increases in sales can be attributed to 
the creation of new uses of the mate- 
rial and an ever increasing acceptance 
of the product. The increase in sand 
and gravel sales is due largely to a 
tremendous gain in population of the 
area served by this plant. Increases in 
sales of quarry products can be at- 
tributed to military and state high- 


way construction in our marketing 
area. 
“Although our volume has shown 


substantial increases, our operating 
costs have been higher. With prices 

1e same, profits are natur 
ally lower when computed on a per 
centage basis.” 


remaining t 


Business Handicaps 


Among handicaps to doing business 
in 1952 which were mentioned most 
frequently were: shortages of open- 
top railroad cars, fear of loss of men 


to high-paying lefenss jobs during 
the winter lay-off season, scarcity 
and indifference of labor, difficulties 


and delays in obtaining equipment and 
iside competition, 
rising costs with- 


repair parts, roac 


high freight rate 





out compensating increases in prices, 
and restrictions on structural and re- 
inforcing steel. The indecisiveness of 
government was mentioned frequent- 
ly and one pr« summed it up in 
the one word “Truman.” 

Typical comments “¢ 








‘TI har ip to be ex 
perience y 952 by Missouri 
limestone producers is expected to 
be a serious ibo shortag This 
problem was evident during 1951 but 
was not as pronounced as it might 
have been due to the fact that bad 
weather interfered with production. 

*‘Macl ine ry nortage will be evi- 

are not expected to seriously 

er production. Tl statement is 

d on the belief that rock produc- 

ers al nivel y aware of the im- 

portance of maintenance and repair 

of crushing equipment. It is believed 

that the condition of equipment which 

will be used in Missouri during 1952 
is satisfactor 

“Government egulations are not 
expected to handi ip production but, 
rather, these regulations are expected 
to be quite helpful to the industry 

“This is especially true in O.P.S 
Regulation No affecting ceiling 
prices of agi tural liming mats 
rials. This regulation seems to be the 


most logical and helpful of any gov 
ernmental regulation to come out of 


na sain 
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Typical of the plants furnishing materials for construction of dams on the Missouri river is this plant of Tobin Quarries, Inc., Alexandria, $. D. An 








unusual feature here was the use of hammermills to eliminate flats. From right to left: dump truck unloading at the primary crusher, two cone 

crushers in closed circuit with the vibrating screen just to the left of the cones. In the center of the picture, a vibrating screen makes a product 

suitable to go direct to final screening plant and balance of material goes through the first hammermil!l for elimination of flats. Material from thot 

hammermill goes to vibrating screen (left center) where another seporation is made, part going to the final screens and the remainder to the second 
hammermill for another flat elimination. Part of the final screening assembly is at far left 


Washington in the last ten years.” 
* * 7 - 

“The greatest handicaps in 1952 
with us we anticipate to be shortages 
of open-top cars. We expect our usual 
handicaps with securing the necessary 
supplies for keeping our machinery 
going and particularly anticipate rub- 
ber shortages which will affect our 
supply of belts and tires. Labor will 
be hard to secure in the area in which 
our plants are located, due to the enor- 
mous expansion of governmental ac- 
tivities and shifting of industries to 
our area. Certainly we anticipate the 
usual amount of grief in govern- 
mental regulations.” 


* ~ ~ ra 


“We do not anticipate any serious 
handicaps because of lack of equip- 
ment or labor in 1952. Government 
regulations may have some bearing 
on what we do, especially insofar as 
steel allocations are concerned. One 
big handicap we encountered at our 
operations this year was the shortage 
of railroad cars and we do not antici- 
pate any improvement in this situa- 
tion. Some of our plants cannot operate 
without a fair supply of cars, and in 
1951 we estimate that our sand and 
gravel production was at least 200,000 
tons less than it should have been.” 


* * * * 


“The greatest handicaps of doing 
business in 1952 will be government 
regulations, particularly those re- 
stricting certain classes of buildings 
and limiting use of controlled mate- 
rials, particularly steel. We contem- 
plate modernization and improvement 
at most of our plants, and have started 
construction of a new four-kiln light- 
weight aggregate expanding plant. 
Our activities have already been seri- 
ously curtailed by government regu- 
lation.” 

“As to the handicaps of doing busi- 
ness in 1952, we believe that govern- 
ment regulations will cause us more 
trouble than anything else, although 
this will not be any tremendous and 





unsurmountable obstacle. We find 
that, after we become familiar with 
the several regulations, they are 
rather simple to administer.” 

* * * * 

“The greatest handicaps to doing 
business in 1952 will be government 
regulations, which affect the avail- 
ability of new machinery, repairs, and 
steel for road improvement, which 


affects us directly. Our labor situa- 
tion is rather steady and, unless an 
outright declaration of war should 


cause drafting on a large scal 
will not suffer from manpower short 


e, Wwe 


ages. 

“TI think availability of labor will be 
the. greatest handicap during 1952, 
due to the tremendous salaries paid 
in defense work. You may quote m«¢ 
on this—I think if the government 
wants to curb inflation, a good 


would be to } eep defense wag aown 
to the level of other similar wag: 
scales.” 

* * a. * 


“IT think our greatest handicay 


doing business in 1952 will be lat 
althoug! up to the present tims 
have had no trouble. Many of our men 
have been with us from 10 to 20 \ 

and our union relations are perf 
But with the influence of a demo 
ized government in Washington, 
higher taxes, the uncertainty of 
national picture, the unnecessary 

in Korea which takes the lives of ! 


and daughters, without 


mean we have at our comman ior 


quick victory, all take the mir 

men from their work and fror 
pleasant home life. I could give 
many more reasons along tl 


of undermining our national pat 


ism, ete., but that another I 
. * 


“Indecision failure to esti 
definite policies governing the cond 
and cost of doing business in the 

of taxation with the established 
cedure of ordering retroactive mea 
ures that preclude any normal or bus 
ness-like policies in determining c« 
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of manufacture and relative sales 
prices of products.” 
Modernization 
On the subject of plant moderniza- 


expected to be much ac- 
tivity among crushed stone producers 
in 1952. Many anticipate replacement 
of equipment to better be able to meet 
changing specifications and more ade- 


quate serve their markets. Com- 
petitive conditions are becoming a 
factor as the necessity for greater 
efficiency in view of rising costs. Sev- 
eral of the larger producers are plan- 
ning ft nstall recrushing units t 


growing trend toward re- 
quirements for smaller sizes of stone 
and in a few cases portable plants will 


e |] as auxiliaries to extend 
marke I a is 

Many producers indicated that mod- 
erT ito! to be given emphasis as 
a ntinuing policy instead of great 
uY n. While many others con- 
tel t x<pansion, there is a tend- 
ency amo! ye to defer contem- 
plated expansion until the national 
pictur clarified and_ stabilized. 
I I w of increasing oper- 
ating t ind the high taxes, that 
t ff t t istify great enlarge 

I ction 
\ ent were the follow- 
te our usual moderniz 
n program if we can 
chinery and labor 
t vram usually runs 
r eal and sh nuld 
ich or more in 1952.” 
VW ome modernization, 

! n 1952.” 

wing, it will be 
né t dernize constantly. 
4 petition and restrictions 
r nst tion will no doubt be felt.” 
Although we do not close our fiscal 
ar unt Marcel 1, 1952, and then 
nave ] i il stockholders’ and di 
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rectors’ meeting, at the present time 

we do not anticipate any further ex- 

pansion but will be buying some 

equipment for normal replacement.” 
. * . . 

“We do not contemplate any expan- 
sion of our operations but do intend 
to make several small installations for 
the purpose of improving the effi- 
ciency of operations, and also make 
such small additions that may be nec- 
essary to keep pace with the chang- 
ing requirements in materials for 
highway construction and mainte- 
nance.” 

*. . * . 

“Our plant is in perfect shape at 
the present time inasmuch as we have 
always tried to anticipate our needs 
a year or more in advance. We will 
not do any expanding whatsoever 
under the present tax structure. When 
we compare the way the national gov- 
ernment spends the tax money with 
the way it would be spent by a truly 
American government, we have lost 
our incentive to increase our business, 
expand or do anything which would 
increase our tax burden. And we are 
not alone in our thought as most every 
business I have visited with feels the 
same, with the exception of a few who 
are operating under the New Deal 
policy of grab while the grabbing is 
good. 

“The only thing that can be done is 
to pray for a miracle that our people 
will realize that whether it be an in 
dividual or a government no one has 
yet been able to borrow and spend his 
way to permanent security.” 

* * * * 

“We have expanded two plants in 
1951 to increase production and have 
erected 80-ft. concrete silos for in- 
creasing our agricultural limestone ca- 
pacity and sales, but have no plans 
laid for further expansion in 1952. 
The present outlook on materials and 
the rather unstable nature of the na- 
tional economy tends to discourage 
plans for further expansion, especial- 
ly a long range building program.” 

“At this writing we are not contem- 
plating any important expansion of 
our operations. New equipment is 
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needed, however, and something will 
be done along this line.” 
7. - * . 

“We contemplate only such changes 
as may be essential to conform to 
changing markets but not major ex- 
penditures for expansion because of 
regulations that retard or prohibit 
reasonable construction costs, and tax 
laws that take the larger part of 
profits with no _ participation § in 
losses.” 

* 7 = - 

“Our company is continuously mod- 
ernizing its facilities, and we always 
keep an eye open for expansion if 
and when suitable opportunities pre- 
sent themselves. In the year 1951, we 
did modest modernization of equip- 
ment so far as our crushed stone 
facilities were concerned. In our con- 
crete products division we added cer- 
tain other products that we had not 
produced previously, and in the year 
1952 we intend to further expand in 
the concrete products field.” 

* 7. . * 

“We are at the present time ex- 
panding one plant. In the spring of 
1951 we erected a new and larger 
gravel plant in another section of 
the state.” 

> > * 

“We will erect two recrushing 
plants to meet increased demand for 
small sizes of aggregate.” 


Lime 

In nearly every case, producers of 
lime, many of which also produce 
crushed limestone products, reported 
increased volume of business for 1951. 
There were some decreases in build- 
ing lime reported but with compen- 
sating increases in chemical and 
metallurgical products. Prices have 
remained relatively stable. Among 
the comments were the following: 

From the Southwest: “General vol- 
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ume of business in 1951 was about 
the same as for 1950 during the first 
nine months. Last quarter volume was 
higher in 1951. Reason was introduc- 
tion of a new product on the market 
and the increase was al! attr:butable 
to this. The outlook for 1952 is for 
about the same output during the first 
half but a decrease in the last half of 
the year. Prices will remain constant. 

“Handicaps to 1952 production ap- 
pear to be in equipment and repairs 
for equipment. Thus far, no labor 
shortage or government regulations 
have caused appreciable difficulties. 

“We look for no further expansion 
in 1952. However, we made this state- 
ment one year ago and then later in- 
troduced a new product produced with 
all new equipment.” 

From Pennsylvania: “Our business 
for 1951 was somewhat greater than 
our 1950 volume. The most significant 
change was a rather definite increase 
in the percent of our material that 
was being used for open hearth and 
blast furnace fluxing purposes. This 
phase of our business was approxi- 
mately 20 percent higher for 1951 
compared to 1950. We anticipate a 
greater volume of business in all lines 
for 1952. Our prices should remain 
relatively stable with the exception 
of agricultural limestone which has 
been increased 50 cents per ton. 

“The greatest handicaps that we 
see to doing business in 1952 would be 
the securing of the proper equipment, 
and also government regulations with 
respect to price. There is actually 
nothing that we feel will be an in- 
surmountable obstacle 

“We do contemplate a further mod- 
ernization and to a certain extent, an 
expansion of our operations. During 
the past year we have installed sev- 
eral new pieces of equipment at the 
primary end (loading, hauling, and 
primary crushing) and will need to 
install some additional capacity in the 
secondary phases of our operation. It 
is our considered opinion that our vol 


ume of open hearth and blast furnace 
limestone should increase six to eight 
F above our 


carloads per day for 1952 


1951 shipments.” 
An Eastern producer with several 


plants: “Business in 1251 will prob- 
ably be about 10 percent ahead of 
1950. We are operating at capacity at 
practically all plants, except for the 
operations making building limes 


during the last two months. As long 
as the restrictions on building are on, 
we look for some drop in our volume 
of products shipped to the building in- 
dustry, at least for the early part of 


1952 


“We do not look for any substantial 
change in prices, at least for the early 
part of 1952 maybe not at all 


through the year 
“As to the handicaps to doing busi- 
ness in 1952, it seems to me they 








would be pretty much what we had 
in 1951, only more so. 

“We contemplate further modern- 
ization of our plants, particularly 
those producing materials for the 
steel industry.” 

A producer of lime on the Pacific 
Coast, in comparing conditions for 
1951 with relation to 1950, reported 
a 10 percent increase in physical vol- 
ume, 15 percent increase in dollar 
volume of sales, a 20 percent increase 
in taxes and operating costs, and a 30 
percent drop in net profits. 


Miscellaneous 


Producers of industrial sands, blast 
furnace slag, phosphate, perlite and 
other nonmetallic minerals, generally, 
reported excellent volume of business 
in 1951 and their predictions for 1952 
business followed the pattern as stated 
by the sand and gravel and crushed 
stone industries. The two exceptions 
were the slag and perlite industries 
where producers, without any excep- 
tion, reported greatly growing volume 
that is expected to increase. 

Among comments from these indus- 
tries were the following: 

From the National Slag Associa- 
tion: “At our annual meeting, just 
completed, it was the consensus of 
the directors that 1951 would prove 
to be another record year so far as 
sales of slag are concerned. As to a 
breakdown of the markets served by 
our commodity, it appears that sales 
were directed to those uses pretty 
much along the pattern of 1950. Con- 
cerning the volume of business for 
1952, there is reason to believe that 
it will be at least as good as 1951, and 
probably better. 

“Due to increased costs of labor and 
operating supplies, it was felt that 
there would have to be an accompany- 
ing increase in the sales price of slag, 
however, the restrictions of O.P-.S. 
will, undoubtedly, prove to be an ob- 
stacle in this regard. 

“In general, slag plants have been 
modernized during the past few years, 
so there is nothing outstanding con- 
templated in this direction, and inso- 
far as expansion activities are con- 
cerned, these may be confined to slag 
operations which will likely be started 
in connection with the new steel plant 
of U. S. Steel Corp. in Morrisville, 
Penn. 

“Emphasis of our research activities 
currently underway is given to the 
properties of slag block. One of 
the major projects sponsored by the 
group is being conducted by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories to determine 
fire resistance of slag block, and an 
other investigation involving slag 
block is underway at the University 
of Toledo.” 

An Ohio slag producer: “Our gross 
business for 1951 will exceed that of 
1950 both in dollar volume and ton- 
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nage. Percentage-wise, approximately 
the same volume of business was don 
by markets as in the year previous 
We should do approximately the sam¢ 
volume of business in 1952 as in 1951 
and prices will remain the same if 
price and wage controls remain in 
force, 

“We de not anticipate any handicap 
to doing business in the year 1952 
except possible labor strikes in the 
steel industry, or some change, as yet 
unknown, by the government affect 
ing our industry. We are not con 
templating any further expansion ir 
the year 1952.” 

A Pennsylvania slag _ producer: 
“Business in 1951 was good and wil 
top that of 1950 by 6 percent. I may 
say that 1950 was also a good year 
I am unable to give you percentags 
wise our participation in the market 
we serve which is a radius of 60 miles 
from the production point, but I do 
not believe there was any change in 
our proportionate sales with those of 
competitors, as all of us had wonder 
ful business. We anticipate 1952 as 
being equally good as 1951, but n 
better with prices remaining the sam« 

“We do not anticipate any material 
handicaps in equipment, labor or gov 
ernment regulations. 

“The only development I can men 
tion in changing conditions is ones 
which I believe the railroads will re« 
gret in the future, and that is that 
practically all slag products will be 
trucked from the plant to construc 
tion projects due to the high freight 
rates now claimed on rail shipments.” 

A large Eastern producer, prin 
cipally of foundry molding sand 
“Our 1951 sand business was about 
30 percent greater than in 1950 and 
sales prices were about 10 percent 
higher than 1950. We expect our vol 
ume will be less in 1952 than in the 
current year by about 10 percent and 
that prices will remain unchanged 

“We expect the 1952 handicaps t 
be mainly the scarcity of productive 
equipment and repair parts thereto 
We do not anticipate a general short 
age of labor except in locations closs 
to large manufacturing plants produc 
ing defense work. We have already 
felt that in some locations where cost 
plus projects are being developed 


“We do expect to continue plant 
modernization but this is a constant 
program with us as new processes ar¢ 
developed by our customers requiring 
close specification material fron 

“One of the most spectacular deve 
opments in the field of foundry sar 
is the development of the she I 


ing process. Where the conventiona 


mold was made with a total deptr f 
8 to 10 in. of sand, the new proce 

reduces this to a thin shell of sand 
on each side of the mold cavity, the 
shell ranging from ‘4 to *« in. It per 


mits castings to be made to « 
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tolerances as far as dimensions go 
and creates a demand for unusually 
fine unbonded sand.” 

4 Midwestern producer of molding 
sand: “The first six months of 1951, 
the volume of business with our com- 
pany was sharply up. The second six 
mont} were sharply down with no 
markets. 

“We expect our volume in 1952 to 
possibly be down with prices un 


change by 


changs¢ a 

‘What will be the greatest handi- 
caps to doing business in 1952? The 
answer to that one is the Truman 
administration and his coterie of bu- 
reaucrats.” 

4 Western producer of perlite ore 
and expanded perlite: “Our volume 
sales of crushed perlite rock increased 
this year 50 percent over last. We 
maintained practically the same cus- 
it their increased business 
accounted for the larger demand from 
us. We anticipate a comparable in- 
crease next year. Prices should be in- 
creased some but whether they will 
re W depend largely on conditions 
and the O.P.S 

‘Having completed a new perlite 
crushing and screening plant we feel 
we are up-to-date. Increased demand 
will govern further expansion.” 

Fluorspar: “With reference to other 
new developments, I am sure you vill 
be interested in a brief note concera- 
ing our fluorspar operation at Meyers 
Cove, Idaho. On the basis of the in 
lemand for acid-grade fluor- 
spar by private industry, as well as 
the urgency of stockpiling the concen- 
i national basis, the Meyers 
deposit, generally 
known as the Chamac Mines, was ac- 
tivated in March, 1951. Practically 
starting from scratch, including de 
velopment of ore and installation of 


tomer list t 


creased 





Cove fluorspal 


milling pment, the milling of con 
centrate got off to a reasonably early 
start. By August 1, 1951, the first 
acid-grad« par was loaded aboard 
cars at Mackay, Idaho. The present 
capacity of the mill is estimated at 
100 tor f crude ore daily and indi 
catior are that on the basis of op 
timul overy considerably more 
than a carload of concentrate will 
m from tl facility every 24 
hour Plar for the expansion of this 
facility, both from the standpoint of 
iner re tonnage and increased 
n ng apacity, are now underway.” 


AGI I MINERALS FERTI 
LIZ! ( ent began gypsum 
mir ¢ ¢ tions at properties lo 
cated ne los Banos, Calif. The com 

iI } eases on two large depos 
ts and pping crushed material 
to i Joa n Valley and other Cali 
I i r : Alvera Sousa is head of 
he cor 
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Urbon throughways, similar to those in New York City (above) and Los Angeles, are in the plan- 
ning stage in many cities 


HIGHWAY 


INCE MANY AGGREGATES PRODUCERS 
and the portland cement indus- 
try depend to considerable extent on 
highway construction for business we 
asked state highway officials to com- 
ment on the outlook for 1952. We also 
asked their comments on the relative 
merits of asphaltic pavements and 
portland cement concrete pavements 
and for any new information on gran- 
ular subbases. The majority of the 
states replied and we hereby express 
our appreciation for their cooperation. 
Apparently, highway construction 
might not fall off as many forecasters 
have indicated because the majority of 
the states, with qualifications, have 
indicated that construction in 1952 
will equal or exceed that of 1951. Ex- 
cerpts from some of the letters follow. 
Oregon: “Except for such obstacles 
as may come into the way as a result 
of federal government controls and 
restrictions, the outlook for high- 
way construction in Oregon in the 
year 1952 is very good. We are enter- 
ing the year with $18,000,000 of work 
under contract and our plans call for 
the contracting of an additional $23,- 
000,000 during the year. 

“Shortages of steel and other ma- 
terials will prevent our contracting 
and performing as much structural 
work as we normally would and may 
slow down progress on other classes 
of work to some extent, but we do not 
believe that the result of such short- 
ages will be too serious. 

“In our opinion, the comparison be- 
tween asphaltic concrete pavements 
and portland cement concrete pave- 
ments is not materially changed by 
reason of new information available. 
For some time the cost situation has 
definitely favored the asphaltic con- 
crete type. 

“Oregon has used granular bases 
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under both asphaltic concrete and 
portland cement concrete pavements 
for many years. Our specifications are 
not presently giving increased con- 
sideration to the use of such bases, 
but during recent years we have in- 
creased the thicknesses of such bases 
to provide the increased strengths 
that are being required by increasing 
volumes of heavy truck traffic.” 

A Rocky Mountain state: “Under 
the present method of allocating criti- 
cal materials, the outlook for highway 
construction in 1952 is, in our opinion, 
rather dreary. Construction programs 
must essentially be geared to avail- 
able materials, and our present in- 
formation is that a number of critical 
construction materials will be in short 
supply. 

“We have no indication of a short- 
age of cement in our state at this 
time, but the steel shortages are al- 
ready seriously handicapping our pro- 
gram. 

“We have, for a number of years, 
placed increasing emphasis on the use 
of granular bases and subbases.” 

Nebraska: “The dollar value of new 
construction to be contracted in Ne- 
braska in 1952 will probably be some 
$2,000,000 below the 1951 total of 
approximately $12,000,000. 

“Steel and cement shortages will 
not be too critical; we propose an 
elastic program, making use of mate- 
rials not in short supply, anticipating 
that steel and cement will again be in 
good supply in the fourth quarter of 
1952 and we hope in 1953. 

“Nebraska is undertaking a rather 
extensive program of resurfacing 
concrete pavements with asphaltic 
concrete. To date our experience with 
this type of work has been good. Ne- 
braska has a large mileage of as- 
phaltic pavement which has_ been 
1952 
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giving good service where design is 
adequate for soil and traffic condi- 
Tt10ONs. 

“During the past year we have ma- 
terially increased the use of granular 
subbases.” 

Vermont: “Reduced state appropri- 
ations for the period July 1, 1951 to 
June 30, 1953 will restrict our con- 
struction program during 1952. 

“Cement and steel shortages defi- 
nitely will handicap our work, as is 
true throughout the entire country. 

“In Vermont, virtually all of our 
pavements aré types. 
These are cheaper than concrete, and 
stand up better in our climate mainly 
because they do not react to the chem- 
used for ice control in winter. At 


present, we are 


bituminous 


icals 
covering our older 
bituminous 


concrete pav ments with 


mixtures at a rate of about 35 miles a 
year. 

“We are ng more crushed gravel 
and rock for stabilized wearing sur- 
faces on grave ibbase, in place of 
the former double tack coat of bitu- 
minous material directly on the sub- 
base.” 


4 Midwestern state: “Because of 
an extremely wet and cold construc- 
tion season an unusually large portion 
of our construction 
being carried over for completion in 
1952. The amount of 1952 construction 
approximately equal to 


contracts is 


funds will be 


the 1951 construction funds so that 
the actual volume of work underway 
in 1952 may possibly be greater than 
actual construction in 1951. 

“There was no shortage of cement 
in 1951 and as far as we are able to 
dete ne at this time the availability 
of cement w not affect next year’s 


program. Our bridge construction pro 


gram is seri y handicapped because 
of the lack of steel and at the present 
time there appears to be no prospect 
of relief from tl handicap in time to 
aff 1952 cor I tior 

“Uur const tion program includes 
a y f both asphaltic 
pave! nts tlar cement con 
crete paveme! lost of our asphal 
ti rfaces a elo} on a stage 
basis with t ng course being 
pr ia ving com- 
pletion of tl ba and interim mat.” 

Washington, D. C.: “In general, our 
highway pr 11 as not been cur- 
tai ! ver, there 

a I wi r} in 
par t | gr of Wash- 
ington and t nearby communities 
und in part due to work needed but 
necessarily delayed during the past 
er I I } 

“i be ve that critical mate 
rials will pi nt a problem and be a 
fact n th f execution of the 
progran 

“The department tressing the 
importance of an adequate base for 
pavement construction and is using a 
carefully contr granular soils ma 
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terial. (PRA classification A-1) for 
a minimum thickness of 8 in. under 
all high type pavements.” 

South Carolina: “It is estimated 
that approximately $40,000,000 should 
be available for construction in 1952. 
Greater consideration will be given to 
gracing projects in view of the criti- 
cal shortages of certain materials. 

“Because of the steel shortage, the 
construction of concrete culverts and 
bridges will be greatly handicapped. 
Not having had a shortage in port- 
land cement this past year, we do not 
anticipate one in 1952 for our require- 
ments. 

“It has been our experience to con- 
struct asphaltic pavements and port- 
land cement concrete pavements in 
certain parts of the state, depending 
upon drainage, soil, and climatic con- 
ditions. There will be no change in 
this plan during the coming year. 

“In recent years greater considera- 
tion has been given to the use of gran- 
ular subbases in the construction of 
our primary and secondary roads. Our 
specifications will give increasing con- 
sideration to the future use of such 
bases.” 

Virginia: “The outlook for highway 
construction by the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Highways for 1952 generally 
is considered good at the present time. 
Some construction projects, however, 
will be held up due to a lack of trained 
personnel and materials. 

“Regarding shortages of cement 
and steel, this department now has 
under contract enough projects to take 
up all of the structural steel allot- 
ments into the fourth quarter of 1952, 
if the department is allocated no more 
steel in the remaining quarters than 
was allocated in the first quarter. There 
is an apparent shortage of cement, 
with some attendant delay, but to 
date all requirements have been met.” 

A Southwestern state: “The outlook 
for highway construction in 1952 is 
that the volume will be the same 


or probably 10 percent less than last 
year. 

“It is definitely anticipated that 
shortages of cement, steel, and othe 
materials will slow down our opera 
tions. 

“Our specifications do give cor 
tinued and increasing consideration to 
the use of granular subbases.” 

Wyoming: “Barring further ré 
strictions because of the defense ef 
fort our outlook for highway constr 
tion in 1952 will parallel quite closely 
our last year’s program. 

“At present in our area there ap 
pears to be no appreciable shortag« 
of cement but steel will, of course, be 
in short supply and will undoubtedly 
be a handicap to an effective progran 
Projects that will require a minimur 
of steel are being selected for nex 
year’s construction. 

“Our specifications are giving ir 
creasing consideration to the use of 
granular subbases. Designs are | 
on the California bearing ratio method 
and we make use of available grar 
lar subbases wherever possible, tl 
reducing the thickness of the mors 
expensive crushed rock and crushec 
gravel bases necessary to satisfy our 
design requirements.” 

Mississippi: “On our state highway 
system work for the year 1952, we 
anticipate an approximate $14,000,000 
expenditure presuming that the ste¢ 
situation materially improves. On our 
state aid system we anticipate an « 
penditure of approximately $7,00 
000-$8,000,000 provided the materia 


mased 


situation does not continue to delay 
projects involved in this prograr 
These amounts will undoubtedly be 1 
duced, if some miracle does not hay 
pen, as a result of the steel situation, 
in which we would natural] 

bridge construction. 

“We do not anticipate any cement 
shortage. Recently a new cement n 
has been completed in this state and 
it is felt that no serious delay will be 
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Construction of modern express highways and grade separations throughout the country will continue to provide a growing market for aggregates 
ond cement, although shortages of criticol meterials such as steel may delay some projects 


encountered in securing the cement 
for our program. We do anticipate dif- 


lelays in securing steel for 


Connecticut: “In reply to your ques- 


tions n the probable highway con- 
struction program and the effect of 
shortages of material in Connecticut, 


it must be pointed out that it will be 


imp ble to carry on the program 
which was contemplated for 152 
within the present allocation of steel 
for highway purposes. Several pro/- 
ects which were originally scheduled 


been deferred and those 





project vhich require structural 
te being postponed or, in the 
ase of minor structures, redesigned 
to 1 or eliminate the use of 

rt ghway department proposes 
te ntinué ynstruction to the extent 
pe I nder its allocation of steel 
and v idvertise projects for grading 
an 1inage as well as those paving 


ich can be constructed with 
relatively small amounts of steel. 

indication at this time 
that Connecticut’s program will be de 
layed to any shortage of port- 


Uul tandards call for the use of 


hit y pavements on the lower 
traff me highways and for the 
ise of ther bituminous pavement or 
portiar ment concrete pavement on 
high : erving the higher traffic 


general, Connecticut’s 


high v highways and express- 
va 1 with reinforced port 
a ! concrete.” 

Nevada: “We expect about the same 


ghway work in this state 
have had for the last 


Washington r} 


I department will 
att t to put under contract about 
$36, vorth of highway con 
tructio1 rk in 1952. 


ortages of cement in this 


Continued on page 190) 
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Progress 


Technical advances have affected all phases of pro- 


duction, with greatest emphasis on improved fuel 
and labor utilization 


T HE AMERICAN PORTLAND CEMENT 
industry has invested something 
like one-third of a billion dollars for 
plants and equipment since the end of 
World War II. It continues to enlarge 
productive capacity at a high rate. 
To date, during the postwar period 11 
new mills have gone into production; 
a twelfth will start operations in 
1952. 

This new capacity has increased na- 
tional annual productive capacity of 
portland cement possibly by from 15 
to 18 million barrels, which actually 
represents only a small part of the 
total increase. Expansion of existing 
plants, rebuilding and modernization 
probably have combined to add three 
or four times that much additional po- 
tential capacity. 

The practice of expansion of exist- 
ing plants has always been traditional 
in the cement industry because of lim- 
itations on the availability of raw ma- 
terials and high costs of new plants. 
Investment requirements for new 
mills at today’s prices are three times 
what they were in everage years be- 
fore the last war and the cost is now 
something like $7 per bbl. of annual 
capacity. The turnover of capital 
takes 2% years or more, so the course 
of action logically is to improve or 
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enlarge existing plants unless eco- 
nomic conditions favor a new plant 
in anticipation of attractive future 
markets. Some of the older plants 
now have two or three times their pre- 
war capacity. 

Our figures as presented here are 
rough estimates and are based on our 
own knowledge of installations of ro- 
tary kilns, principally. Any estimate 
is hazardous because there are many 
variables that enter into the actual 
capacity of a mill. Other considera- 
tions than kiln clinker production as 
such, including the balance between 
clinker production and clinker grind- 
ing capacity; types of cements manu- 
factured; enlarged output resulting 
from improved raw material grinding 
and instrumentation; maintenance 
and other factors reflect in actual sus- 
tained output of cement. Distribution 
facilities, the availability of trans- 
portation equipment and _ uninter- 
rupted labor supply are essential in 
getting the cement to consumers. 

While the potential capacity of the 
industry is greatly in excess of pre- 
war capacity, much of the expendi- 
ture of the past six years has been for 
better performance, both with respect 
to quality of product and operating 
efficiency. Substantial investments 
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in many cases have been principally 
to reduce unit cost rather than for en- 
larged output. 

It is our purpose in this article not 
to detail the various installations and 
enlargement of the industry, which 
has been done in previous issues of 
Rock PropwuctTs, but to stress devel- 
opment of the industry from the 
point of view of technical progress 
and improved methods of production. 
Much of our discussion will be around 
progress in 1950 and 1951 when much 
of the new facilities came into pro- 
duction. 

The industry had a net mill realiza- 
tion of $1.46 per bbl. in 1940. In 1950, 
the figure had increased to $2.36 per 
bbl. However, in considering the year 
1940 as a base, 1950 dollars are 50- 
cent dollars, so in effect the industry 
in 1950 realized considerably less per 
bbl. than in 1940, and it also has for 
1951. When the cost of real estate 
and equipment is included it is rea- 
sonable to assume that 1950 dollars 
were worth no more than 50 cents. 

The fact that the industry has been 
able to increase capacity in efforts 
to meet record-breaking demands, 
while receiving comparatively less 
per unit of production and without 
going into debt to do it, is a tribute 
to management and ingenuity in pro 
duction. That it could be done with 
greatly inflated fuel and labor costs 
can only mean that production has 
been materially improved with ex- 
penditures for new mills and mod- 
ernization. 











There have been sound develop- 
ments, production-wise, not only in 
new plants but in many of the older 
plants which have undergone exten- 
sive medernization and which, for all 
practical purposes, have been prac- 
tically rebuilt. The came is true with- 
in mill departments of other plants, 
where rebuilding has been of more 
modest proportions. 

All phases of production, from 
quarrying and crushing operations on 
through to packing and distribution 
of cement, have been re-examined 
with a view to better operation and 
with stress on product improvement. 
Emphasis has been on the elimina- 
tion of many of the deficiencies as 
they existed and on the balancing of 
outputs of the raw mill, kilns, finish 
mill and packing departments for 
more continuous production through- 
out. 

With the installation of hundreds 
of rotary kilns since the last war, 
raw mill and finish mill capacities 
have had to be adjusted upward ac- 
cordingly and through the addition of 
considerable new grinding equipment. 
Supplementing new equipment for in- 
creased canacity, important increases 
have resulted from improvements to 
details of operation which have con- 
tributed much toward continuity of 
production. 


General Trends 
Among them are improved methods 
of feeding materials into mills and 


kilns, closed-circuiting of secondary 
crushers with vibrating screens fo 

more regulated range of particle sizes 
as fed into raw grinding mills, the in 
creased application of control devices 
for kiln operation, the installation of 
clinker crushers ahead of finish grind 
ing mills, greater application of 
closed-circuit grinding operations 
throughout, new methods of dust re 

covery and material handling, and 
the considered application of produc 
tion experience to minimizing break 


downs. 
The foregoing are representative of 
produ *t19 


some of the trends in 


process plant of 





Lone Stor, Va., is of 
an sresents o¢- 








which have added immeasurable but 
substantial increases to plant output, 
and to reduced unit costs simultane- 
ously with improved product. One of 
the largest mills in the world reported, 
a year ago, that production at that 
time had been increased by 90 percent 
since the end of the war. New equip- 
ment was responsible for 75 of the 90 
nerease and general tighten- 
g of the various operations contri- 
buted the other 15 percent, which 
amounted to a half million barrels an- 
nually alone. That is represen‘ative of 
the less spectacular developments that 
taking place and which 


percent 


Y 


have been 





Combinations of cyclone-type stack dust collectors followed in series by electrical precipitators are 
a mzons of segregating dusts for purposes of re-use or disposal 
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have contributed much toward mini- 
mizing losses of production due to 
breakdowns. Postwar operations will 
be able to maintain production that 
will closely approach potential ca- 
pacity. 


Dry vs. Wet Process 

In addition to the foregoing gen- 
eral trends, there are pronounced 
trends taking place which will be 
discussed throughout this article. 
Among them is a growing _inter- 
est in long dry process kilns of high 
capacity. Both new plants of Lone 
Star Cement Corp., at Lone Star, Va., 
(see Rock Propucts, August, 1951, 
pages 112-116) and at Maryneal, 
Texas, have 10- x 340-ft. dry process 
kilns, and there have been other such 
installations in 1951 and 1950. In one 
mill, a 390-ft. dry process kiln has 
gone into production alongside short 
waste-heat kilns and, in another plant, 
a long dry process kiln has recently 
been fabricated by joining two short- 
er ones. Dragon Portland Cement 
Co. now has three 9- x 314-ft. dry 
process kilns at Northampton, Penn., 
and Riverside Cement Co. has 10- x 
350-ft. dry process kilns at Oro 
Grande, Calif. The largest in the 
world are two 11- x 400-ft. units that 
recently started operations in Greece. 
Several conversions from wet process 
to dry operation have been made. 

Until these installations of long dry 
process kilns, the trend in recent years 
was almost entirely in the direction of 
continually longer wet process kilns. 
In either case the main objective is 
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fuel economy but the wet process was 
preferred because it has always been 
recognized that thin slurries could be 
blended to yield a much more uniform 
material for kiln feed. However, the 
perfection of special pneumatic and 
mechanical blending devices for raw 
materials and, in some cases, the in- 
stallation of blending tanks that con- 
sist of a large number of conven- 
tional individual units of modest size 
with flexible arrangements for han- 
dling and intermixing between, has 
made it possible to approximate the 
holding point of some slurries. Char- 
acteristics of the raw materials must 
be such that they lend themselves to 
uniformity when blended by such a 
dry process. 

It may be anticipated that there 
will be more of the long dry process 
kilns installed in the future because 
they offer great potential savings in 
fuel, but the trend, according to num- 
bers of actual installations, is still 
heavily in favor of wet process kilns. 
Most of the newer plants since the 
war have been wet process and, at 
least in one case, a plant was entirely 
converted, in 1950 and 1951, to wet 
process principally to eliminate dust. 
Except for special cases where eco- 
nomics dictate short kilns with waste- 
heat boilers for increased capacity in 
existing waste-heat plants, most of 
the newer kilns are in excess of 320 ft. 
long and with diameters of 10 ft. or 
more. The average length is near 375 
ft. but we have many kilns in excess 
of 400 ft. and one that measures 12 x 
500 ft., at Kingsport, Tenn., (Penn- 
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Grinding operations are featured by accurate proportioning feeders like these, both for raw materic! grinding ond clinker grinding 


Dixie), which is the largest in the 
western hemisphere. 

High fuel costs are responsible for 
the adoption of long, large diameter 
kilns in the cement industry, and for 
many auxiliary developments related 
to the operation and firing of kilns 
which are discussed later in this ar- 
ticle. Waste-heat boiler installations 
limited to 
such existing plants and no new 


with short kilns have beer 


waste-heat plants have been built be- 
cause the economics from long-kiln 
operation justify the purchase of pow- 
er in view of the high prevailing in- 


stallation costs for waste-heat power. 


Among otl outstanding develop- 
ments other than those already men- 
tioned, there has been a tremendous 
expenditure for dust collection. Ob- 
jectives are t eve the escape of 
dust imto su inding communities 
and farms, to improve working condi- 
tions, pr long fe of expensive equip- 
ment and to recover valuable dust for 


reprocessing 
Plant Design 
The entirely new plants are of well- 
integrated design and permit fullest 
use of technica ivancements. They 
are built to balance all the separate 
mill departments and to operate each 
for optimum results from the others. 
Other mills have been modernized 
with that view but must continue to 
compromise because of sometimes un- 
alterable limitations 

Housekeeping, maintenance and 
freedom from dust within and with- 
out, have dictated the design of new 
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mill buildings. As typified by the Lone 
Star, Va., plant and the Missouri 
Portland Cement Co. plant at St. 
Louis, Mo. (Rock Propucts, August, 
1951, pages 127-135), they are de- 
signed to prevent the escape of dust, 
with few windows if any. Dust con- 
trol is emphasized inside and these 
buildings are clean and pleasant sur- 
rounding in which to work. Individual 
dust collectors are in operation at 
sources of dust generation and the 
Lone Star mill, for an outstanding ex- 
ample, has 18 bag-type dust collectors 
at strategic locations. The grinding 
mill building in this case is actually 
under slight suction and is kept spot- 
lessly clean. 

Lighting and ventilation are being 
emphasized, as are roominess and safe- 
ty features to permit easy mainte- 
nance and to promote high efficiency of 
men as well as machines. Kiln hoods, 
mechanical air separators and other 
sources of high heat radiation are 
being insulated for the same reasons. 
Labor-saving devices and methods to 
eliminate drudgery jobs are being em- 
phasized. Refractory brick and sacks 
are being handled on pallets by fork 
lift trucks; we now have elevators to 
high places and use more power hoists 
for handling heavy equipment and 
parts. Change-houses, shower rooms, 
individual lockers, lunchrooms and 
various recreational facilities for 
workers are being provided to an in- 
creasing extent, and in the older 
plants as well. With the rapid tech- 
nical advances in the industry through 
more refinements of processing, in- 
strumentation and automatic controls, 
the industry must attract and hold a 
better class of worker and it is recog- 
nizing more all the time that con- 
tinued progress depends upon making 
the cement mill a very desirable place 
in which to work. 

New plants and those which in ef- 
fect have been rebuilt are leaning to- 
ward an “L” design pattern, and a 
large centralized covered storage area 
for all raw materials and clinker lo- 
cated for low-cost material handling. 
The Lone Star mill and the Mason 
City, Iowa, plant of Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. (Rock Propucts, August, 
1951, pages 144-152) are good exam- 
ples. Both the raw grinding and finish 
grinding departments are in a single 
mill building adjoining the long cov- 
ered storage area, for ready transfer 
of the materials by overhead crane 
into conveniently located mill feed 
bins. The kilns comprise the other leg 
of the “L.”” Among the exceptions are 
older plants where space limitations 
or an existing “H” or straight-line de- 
sign make it necessary to store raw 
materials separately from clinker and 
gypsum. Several such plants now have 
a compact arrangement in which 
clinker is stored in a row of silos for 
ready transfer and proportioning on 
a reclaiming belt conveyor below and 
then delivery by bucket elevator into 
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Bin level device on 
air-activated gravity 
conveyor carrying air 
separator rejects il- 
lustrates the great 
adaptobility of such 
conveyors to process 
control. Here, the mill 
in circuit with the air 
separator is stopped 
when the level device 
indicates that the 
low pressure air con- 
veyor is fully loaded 





A combination of air- 
feeder and low pres- 
sure air conveyor is 
shown here in the 
transfer of cement 
from o silo for ele- 
vation into a pack- 
aging machine bin. 
Devices such as this 
have many oadvan- 
tageous features and 
are finding wide- 
spread application 
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All the dust reclaim- 
able from stock gases 
is here accumulated 
into a bin and pump- 
ed directly into feed 
ends of raw mills for 
reprocessing 





Continuous oxygen 
onalyzers are becom- 
ing widely used os a 
measure of air and 
fuel utilization for 
best efficiency 
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Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Lowis, Mo., grinds clinker in two stages, the preliminary mills 
being in closed circuit with electrically-vibrated screens and the finish mills being in open circuit 


overhead mill feed bins. Cooled clink- 
er from air-quench:ng clinker cool- 
ers, which have been installed in prac 
tically all mills, has made this pcs- 
sible. It is apparent that no stock is 
being placed in the value of aging 
clinker in any plants today. 

Newer plants have anticipated the 
possible future need for expansion 
and their layouts provide for it. They 
are leaning to duplicity of operations 
whereby each kiln has its own related 
equipment from the firing end right on 
through to having separate stack dust 
collectors for each. Similarly, the 
grinding circuits are in duplicate. 
Thus, a single finish mill unit may be 
operated, or separate clinkers be proc- 
essed simultaneously. Major equip- 
ment capacities were chosen so that 
a single unit would not be critical to 
continuity of operations, with ade- 
quate capacities so that a grinding 
mill, for example, can regularly be 





taken out of service for maintenance, 
according to plan, without affecting 
operations adversely. 

Maintenance is being given increas- 
ing attention and, in some of the in- 
stallations, has been a major factor 
responsible for rebuilding, as one way 
to bring a mill up to standard cost- 
wise. At Mason City, Iowa, Lehirh 
Pertland Cement Co. replaced much 
of the equipment and converted from 
a low-water wet process to a dry proc- 
ess plant to reduce excessive mainte- 
nance. The slurry had proved very 
corrosive on equipment. Air tools are 
finding use in the removal and tight- 
ening of nuts and bolts as effective 
maintenance tools. Other ways to re- 
duce maintenance are a considera- 
tion in most of the separate mill func- 
tions discussed here. 


Crushing 


Most cement mills renovated their 








Continuous double-tank homogenizer for blend- 

ing of dry-ground row materiols. A combina- 

tion of fluidizstion by cir under pressure ond 

mechanical agitct'on combine to blend mate- 
rials uniformly 





quarry operations in the first years 
following the war, the principal tend- 
ency being the greater use of rubber- 
tired equipment. Primary crushing 
capacity has had to be enlarged in 
many cases with the conventional in- 
stallations of gyratory and jaw crush- 
ers in most cases. During 1951, a Pa- 
cific Coast manufacturer installed a 
60-in. gyratory crusher which is one 
of the largest of this type in opera- 
tion. Several plants have focussed at- 
tention on more controlled regulation 
of truck discharge into primary crush 
ers such as remote-control, push-but- 
ton activation of pneumatic dumping 
mechanisms. 

The hammermill continues to be the 
preferred secondary crusher because 
of its great ability to produce fines. 
Operation of these units is now 
being governed for best operation of 
raw grinding mills in the conservation 
of power. Accepted practice is to op- 


Left: Lehigh Portiond Cement Co. has installed air-swept mills like these (Mason City, lowa! in three plants for grinding raw materials. Sizing is done 
in overhead air classifiers and the final product recovered in cyclone collectors. Right: This air-quenching inclined-grote clinker cooler at Lone Ster, 
Voe., is unique in that both primary air and secondary air for combustion in the kiln are preheated from the hot clinker. Note clinker chunk breaker 
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erate the hammermills, sometimes 
without grates, in closed circuit with 
vibrating screens to accomplish better 
particle size range for efficient grind- 
ing. It is cffective in eliminating the 
critical oversized particles which are 
detrimental to best grinding efficiency 
and also in holding down fines to 
lighten the dust load for the grinding 
circuits. Top size of feed for milling 
is being held to % or % in., as com- 
pared to the % in. standard of a few 
years ago, which permits the use of 
smaller grinding media in the mills. 


Raw Grinding 

In grinding raw materials, better 
output per unit of power input is 
being accomplished through such a 
closely controlled range of sizes with- 
in narrow limits in the feed material] 
which permits more selective sizing 
of media. At Missouri Portland Ce- 
ment Co.’s plant where a 10-ft. 8-in. 
x 17-ft. mill is in closed circuit with a 
rake and bow! classifier followed by 
thickeners to receive the overflow, a 
controlled size of feed has led to 
grinding capacity far in excess of the 
rated figure. By size regulation that 
eliminates any oversize feed into the 
kiln, an 83 percent through 200-mesh 
product has been proved a satisfac- 
tory material for uniform kiln opera- 
tion. This contrasts with an average 
raw material fineness of from 90 to 
94 percent minus 200-mesh for the in- 
dustry. The mill in this case was ex- 
pected to produce 58 t.p.h. but actually 
is turning out 75 t.p.h. 

Incidentally, at this wet process 
plant, a separate mill is operated in 
open circuit to produce high lime, 
iron and silica slurries for purposes 
of interblending with regular-run 
slurry in adjusting the chemical bal- 
ance. An interesting detail is that 
slurry pumps have grease seals rather 
than water which creates a vacuum 
on the suction side that is an aid to 
emptying the basins from which they 
are fed. 

In general, whether dry process or 
wet, practice is toward more closed 
circuit grinding for reasons stated, of 
producing products sized closely with- 
in narrow limits which reflect in ad- 
vantages with further processing. 
This is true in clinker grinding also. 
Apparently, compartment mills are 
coming into wider use for their ad- 
vantages in size selection of grinding 
media. 

Medusa Portland Cement Co., at 
Silica, Ohio, in converting to the dry 
process, is installing two B&W ball- 
bearing type grinding mills similar 
to those installed at the Dixon, IIl., 
plant several years ago (see RocK 
Propucts, November, 1948, page 82). 
These mills are each closed-circuited 
with mechanical air separators and 
heated air is supplied by a stoker- 
fired furnace and swept through the 
system for drying simultaneously with 
grinding. 


—— REVIEW —— 


Among other single circuit systems 
of special interest is the one used at 
Lone Star’s mill at Lone Star, Va., 
which consists of two 9-ft. 6-in. x 
15-ft. ball mills each in closed circuit 
with a 16-ft. mechanical air separator 
Feed is directly into the air separator 
and the rejects are fed into the ball 
mill, which minimizes over-grinding 
and by-passes acceptable material 
This circuit saves power as a result 
and eliminates excesses in fines to the 
kilns which is a particular advantage 
in dry process kilns where every effort 
is made to cut down stack dust losses. 
Another advantage is that circulating 
loads are held not to exceed 300 per 
cent. Heated air is supplied in the 
air separator from a separate furnace 
and the system is exhausted through a 
bag-type dust collector. Production is 
30 t.p.h. for each circuit in grinding 
to 92-94 percent minus a 200-mesh 
sieve. Ducts from the furnace, eleva 
tors, screw conveyors and air separa 
tors are covered by mineral wool 
blankets for heat insulation, and each 
air separator has block insulation 
overhead as an aid to workers in 
maintenance and adjustments. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. has air 
swept tube mills for raw grinding at 
Metaline Falls, Wash., Fordwick, Va., 
and Mason City, Iowa. At the latter 
mill, similar equipment is used for 





preliminary grinding in the finish 
mill. Each of these mills is in closed 
circuit with radial flow, adjustable air 
classifiers as contrasted to mechanical 
air separators. Rejects are returned 
to the mill in each circuit and the fines 
are collected in cyclones. Air swept 
through the circuits is preheated by a 
separate furnace. Circulating loads 
are about 350 percent and the power 
requirement is about 7 kw. per bbl. 
(Details of operation are covered 
fully n Rock Propucts, August, 
1950, pages 136-144, and in August, 
1951, pages 144-152.) 

At Mason City, Iowa, classifying 
liners are used in the mills consisting 
of a series of short frustums (of a 
cone) with larger ends facing the feed 
ends of the mills. This arrangement 
causes the larger balls to concentrate 
at the feed end and the balls to grade 
downward progressively in size to 
ward the discharge end. This liner, 


which was first described in Rock 
Propucts, April, 1938, pages 44-46, 
when in the experimental stage, 


classifies balls according to size over 


the entire length of the mill and, 
through its use, permits charging the 
balls into the discharge trunnion 
without regard to size. 

These particular mills are driven at 
20 r.p.m. by 900-hp. low-starting torque 
synchronous motors, direct connected 





Sectional elevation through row mill ot Lone Star, Va. Feed is to air separators and only the 
tailings are ground, thus minimizing the load on the circuit end improving mill performance 
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through two stages of gearing consist- 
ing of a high-speed pinion driving an 
intermediate large gear on a shaft 
from which a pinion engages the mill 
gearing. A reduction of 600:20 is thus 
accomplished through a drive that is 
simple and low in maintenance and 
which builds to full speed smoothly 
under full load. 

At some plants, grinding mills have 
been specified of extra heavy sections 
particularly for points of previous 
failures and the ratio of shell length 
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REVIEW 


View of a modern wet process, raw grinding department featuring large unit mills. Overflow from the classifiers is settied in lerge thickeners 


to diameter has been specified to be 
below the point where failures have 
occurred in the past. Among other 
features in newer installations are in- 
terlocking feeders that maintain ac- 
curate proportions, weighing and re- 
cording feeders, starvation switches 
and other devices for accuracy of con- 
trol. 


Blending 
In all of the major building pro- 
grams, blending of raw materials has 
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Elevation of a raw mill in which the grinding mill is air-swept and sizing done by air classifiers 
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been given special emphasis, for at- 
tainment of uniformity of product and 


of kiln performances 


Great progress 

attainment of 
uniformity of materials, both phys- 
ically and chemically, and uniformity 
of flow throughout production as 
means to yield much greater average 
output, to increase kiln refractory life 
and to conserve fuel and power. Blend- 
ing of raw materials to a stable hold- 
ing point is of greatest value in rotary 
kiln operation, particularly where the 
kilns are of great length. 


is being made in the 


' : : 
siend n dry process operations 


devel ype d 





is becoming highly and par- 
where there are kilns in ex- 

which require 
great uniformity of feed for optimum 
performance. Inability to accomplish 


ticulal 


cess of 300 ft. length 


accurate blending has, in the past, dic- 
tated against long dry process kilns in 
favor of wet-operated kilns. Small de- 
viations from a definite composition 
holding point have important unde- 
sirable effects on uniformity of prod 
uct, burnability of 
kiln economy, which are mu 
long kilr operat I 

There have pee! severa 


raw materials and 
Itiplied in 
l stalla- 


tions of special pneumatic arrange 


ments in connection with long dry 
process kilns which apparently are 
effective in blending. These homog 
enizers take advantage of the fact 
that finely pulverized materials will 
behave like a lik 1 when mixed with 
air applied under pressure through 
the bottom of a bin. They are tanks 
with cone-shaped bottoms through 
which the ait forced upward, and 




















also have a mechanical rotating de- 
vice for agitation, simulating what is 
being done in the blending of thin 
slurries. According to tests that have 
been made, in a particular plant, the 
variation from a specific CaCO, hold- 
ing point was reduced to + 0.15 per- 
cent as compared to a range up to 5 
percent without the use of air and 
mechanical agitation. 

In other plants, highly developed 
systems for circulating dry raw ma- 
terials between numerous silos have 
been installed. Good examples are the 
systems used at the Lone Star mill at 
Lone Star, Va., and the Mason City, 
Iowa, mill of Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. There is greater use of continuous 
samplers in connection with these 
arrangements, to check incoming ma- 
terial, the blend and again as mate- 
rial is released for kiln feed. 

A brief description of the blending 
set-up at Mason City will suffice as an 
example of new practice. In this par- 
ticular plant, a system of double- 
blending is employed using air-acti- 
vated gravity conveyors and bucket 
elevators for transfer. There are two 
parallel rows of five bins for raw 
material storage and two separate 
rows of three bins for blended mate- 
rial. Combined, there is sufficient sup- 
ply for three days of kiln operation. 

A 14-in. air-activated conveyor 
moves raw material from the mill for 
elevation overhead into another low 
pressure air conveyor from which any 
of the ten storage bins is filled by 
manipulation of appropriate gate 
valves. A continuous sample is taken 
from the low pressure air conveyor 
ahead of the elevator, drawn from a 
short length of screw conveyor fitted 
to the previously mentioned conveyor. 
Thus, an average sample is obtained 
for analyses of oxides, C:S, MgO and 
silica ratio. 

A blend is made by simultaneous 
drawoff from any combination of bins 
to two parallel common air-activated 
conveyors and elevated into either of 
the blending bins. A sample is con- 
tinuously taken as reblended mate- 


Thermocouples are being installed at critical points in kilns as o control 
practice. Here is shown a take-off from which the temperature is con- 
tinuously recorded on the instrument ponel 








This 11- x 375-ft. wet process kiln at Dewey Portland Cement Co.’s Davenport, lowa, plant is 
representative of most recent practice. The hood is tight fitting ond insulated and the kiln hos 
a dual drive with helical gears. Instrumentation is highly developed for this kiin 





rial from the blending bins is with 


drawn for conveying to the feed ends rhea 
of the kilns. In arrangements such as : sump- 
this, variable speed drawoff rotary ag re 
feeders and the ability to combine ma- Siz Process perday per bbl 
terials from any combinations of bins ft. Gir ft wet 2000 1,200,000 
and place them into any selected bin (52 per- 
give great flexibility. There are varia- dou 
tions in other plants, using screw con Dft.x340ft. dry 2000 1,000,000 
veyors instead of low pressure air 12 ft. x475 ft. wet 5500 4 a 
conveyors, but all of them provide Swedish 
for interchangeable handling and r« — 
handling between multiple bins. ft ft wet 2400 1,000,000 
. x 4 ary 2500 iGonent 
Kilns ft wet . 
Whereas there is a growing interest + “ — eS 
in long dry process kilns because of ) ft ; ay 
potential savings in fuel, the majority ft y to waste- 


of kilns installed since World War II : m heat 





are wet process units ranging lr ft eet: —_— iti 
length from 320 ft. up to the 12 1 ft ft wet ~ 
500-ft. kiln of Penn-Dixie which is ft ft sated oa 
described in a separate article in this 

issue. There is great variation i1 The foregoing list is by no means 
sizes, outputs and in fuel require complete and is intended only to point 
ments. Among the kilns with whicl out the wide range in sizes of the 
we are familiar or which we have seer newel ng kilns. In addition there 
in operation are the following: have been a number of kilns 140 ft. 





A modern operating panel has all instruments and controls tor the en- 
tire kiln operation centralized on one board. The instruments are in oa 
dust-tight cubicle 
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PRIMARY SUBSTATIO 


Pient ot Lone Star, Va., is of “L” design, making for «@ compoct layout and one which 


or 150 ft. in length installed in waste 
heat plants to increase production. 
There is no standardization according 
to size and the variations in produc- 
tion and in fuel requirements are dif- 
ficult to justify on the basis of diam- 
eters and length of kilns. The long 
kiln in Sweden has internal refractory 
tile and planetary coolers which ex- 
plains, as least in part, its high pro- 
duction. 

It is of interest that in at least 
three wet process plants there have 
been 11- x 375-ft. kilns installed, but 
we know that, in the case of one of 
them, length was determined purely 
by property limitations. In a second, 
length was limited to the available 
funds appropriated, so it is apparent 
that fuel considerations and output 
were not the sole determining factors 
in their selection. 

Production listed for the various 
kilns does not necessarily determine 
potential productivity since the fig- 
ures are for normal production in 


some cases and are larger by compari- 
son in others because kilns are being 
forced. One of the 11- x 375-ft. wet 
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process kilns, for example, is rated at 
2400 bbl. daily capacity under normal 
operating conditions whereas its 
forced rating is 2800 bbl. but with a 
sacrifice of 250,000 B.t.u. per bbl. A 
reasonable conclusion is that long 
kilns, whether wet or dry process, are 
reducing fuel consumption from 200,- 
000-400,000 B.t.u. per bbl. for indi- 
vidual plants as compared to pre-war 
operations. 

Long kilns have proved more eco- 
nomical to the industry in combina- 
tion with purchased electrical power 
than shorter kilns with waste-heat 
boilers, for new installations, in view 
of the high capital investment cur- 
rently required for power plant equip- 
ment. This trend, due to economic con- 
ditions, has permitted the independent 
operation of kilns for efficiency in 
burning clinker whereas, in the opera- 
tion of waste-heat boiler combinations, 
there was usually the compromise be- 
tween running a rotary kiln as an ef- 
ficient clinker machine and purchas- 
ing supplemental power, or over-firing 
to develop waste heat. 


However, modern waste-heat in- 


Chain section of a 
kiln being lined with 
castable refractory. 
Kiln hoods, dust 
chombers and air- 
quenching clinker 
coolers are being 
lined with such re- 
fractories 
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minimizes the hendling of maoterials 


stallations, of which there haye been 
a considerable number, are much more 
efficient than they were a few years 
ago because improved steam turbines 
are in the range of 30 percent more 
effective in converting steam into elee 
trical energy 

The two 11- x 230-ft. rotary kilns 
of Monarch Cement Co., at Humboldt, 
Kan., are of special interest because, 
in combination with existing waste 
heat boilers, the design was for self- 
sufficiency in electrical power for the 
entire plant and so that the kilns may 
be operated at maximum efficiency in 
burning clinker. It was decided to in 
stall efficient dry process kilns which 
would exhaust less heat than shorter, 
less efficient kilns and to supplement 
power by a direct-fired auxiliary boil- 
er with a great margin of reserve to 
meet any anticipated demand for 
power. 

It was a case of balancing produc 
tion and kiln economy against the 
ability to generate steam. The kilns 
were designed to exhaust gases at 
1400 deg. F., which would develop 
steam for 80 percent of plant power 
load and the kilns are operated to 
produce clinker at 1,050,000 B.t.u. per 
bbl. Heat recovery was calculated at 
340,000 B.t.u. per bbl., sufficient to 
generate 18 kw.-hr. per bbl., which 
required an additional 5 kw.-hr. per 
bbl. to be generated by operation of 
the auxiliary boiler. The boiler is 
rated at 40,000 lb. of steam per hr. at 
750 deg. F. and can develop steam 
from the constant rate of 5000 Ib 
per hr. which is held, to 30,000 Ib. per 
hr. in 30 minutes. 

All of the recent long kiln installa 
tions follow a common pattern but 
there are operating 
methods and in details. Each is fed 
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raw material at a controlled rate 
from a feeder which has a drive syn- 
chronized with the kiln drive, wheth- 
er wet or dry process; d’scharges 
clinker over an inclined or horizontal 
air-quenching grate-type clinker ecol- 
er from which heated secondary air 
for combustion in the kiln is derived; 
is highly instrumentalized; direct- 
fired (if coal is the fuel) from a ball- 
bearing type unit coal pulverizer or 
air-swept tube or ball mill; and ex- 
hausts through various types of dust 
collectors, with induced draft fan on 
the suction side, to a stack. Wet proc- 
ess kilns have chain sections in every 
case. 

Control of firing conditions is com- 
manding great attention and it has 
become essential to minimize air leak- 
age at the ends of the kilns in order 
for firing to be done under more close- 
ly controlled conditions. Tight-fitting 
hoods to minimize air leakage fluctva- 
tions and floating-type air seal connec- 
tions where the feed ends of kilns 
project into their dust chambers are 
becoming common. 

Kiln feed openings are being re- 
stricted for improved draft control 
and nose rings are being air-cooled 
to keep the castings from over-heat- 
ing, flaring out and breaking. Another 
means of preventing these failures is 
to have nose rings of chrome-nickel 
alloy castings. Kiln hoods at the M‘s- 
souri Portland Cement Co. plant in 
St. Louis, Mo., are built so they may 
be removed by merely loosening four 
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bolts. Then, fork lift trucks enter wi'h 
pallets of refractories for relining 
the kiln shell. 

Application of castable refractories 
is gaining in use for lining clinker 
coolers, kiln hoods and dust chambers, 
which are being insulated to reduce 
heat radiation in these working areas 
There are also kilns which have a lin 
ing of abrasion-resistant castable in 
chain sections and there is at least 
one installation of high heat resistant 
castable on the hot edge in kiln hoods 
Castable refractory materials come in 
bags and are mixed much like ordi 
nary concrete. They are quickly ap 
plied, simplify the hanging of heat 
exchanger chains and have the ad 
vantage of convenience. 

With few exceptions where mig 
nesite refractories are used in the hot 
zones of kilns like at the Missouri 
Portland Cement Co. plant, standard 
practice is to line the hot zones with 
70 percent alumina brick of 6 i1 
thickness and to follow with various 
combinations of 50 percent and 40 
percent alumina brick for the balance 
of a kiln. Some wet process kilns have 
special high silica abrasion-resistant 
linings through the chain section or 
standard low-temperature firebrick 
and, in at least one kiln, there is a 
lining of ordinary slag concrete. 


Kiln Drives 
Among developments in kiln drives 


is the adjustable speed dual drive 
helical gear which was first applied 
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at the Davenport, Iowa, plant of 
Dewey Portland Cement Co. on an 
11- x 375-ft. kiln and which has since 
been installed on several kilns recent- 
ly. The drive at Davenport consists of 
to 70-hp. d-c (230 volt) mo- 
speed range of 300-1200 
r.p.m., each of which drives through 
Texrope, a pinion which engages the 
ring gear. The motors are balanced 
through rheostats and a Texrope- 
ven generator synchronizes rate of 
feed to kilt speed. 

In this drive, the driving pinions 
aggered and vibrations are 
damped. There is a perfect contact 
of the gear tecth and jerking or walk- 


two 60 


tors, witl 


ing of the kiln is eliminated which 
results quiet, smooth performance. 
Pinion gear bases are movable for 


easy adjustment of clearances be- 
tween the gear teeth. If one side of 
the il drive fails, the other drive 
permits operation at reduced capacity. 

A brand new development in the ce- 


is application of the 
vater-cooled, eddy-current 
coupling in driving the 12- x 500-ft. 
kiln at Penn-Dixie’s Kingsport, Tenn., 
plant. In this coupling, the input mem- 
ber is driven at constant speed from 
the motor and there is no mechanical 
to the driven member, the 
transfer of power being through mag- 
netic attraction between the two in the 
development of torque. The dr've 
lends itself to automatic variakle 
speed contro! from a constant speed 
power source and is described in some 
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Kiin feed system at Mason City, lowa, is comprised of an air-activated gravity conveyor and draw-off screw feeders to each of six kilns 
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detail in a separate article in this 
issue on the Kingsport plant where it 
is used also for other applications re- 
quiring variable speed. 


Kiln Feed 

All the newer wet process kilns 
have ferris wheel, bucket-type slurry 
feeders which have their drives syn- 
chronized with the kiln drive. Refine- 
ments are in electrical indicators on 
the burner instrument panel which 
show whether or not an overflow is 
being continuously maintained as an 
indication of uninterrupted flow. In at 
least one plant, the design of the feed- 
er requires that buckets be added or 
removed in varying the ratio of slurry 
delivered per kiln revolution to pre- 
vent easy or frequent changes in this 
ratio. 

In dry process plants, constant-head 
feeders are coming into more use. In 
a particular installation, material is 
drawn by a rotary feeder from the 
feed bin into a system of circulating 
bucket elevators and screw convey- 
ors which deliver into the constant- 
head feed box which has an overflow 
weir. A proportioning feed screw in 
the weir box is driven through an elec- 
trical synchronous tie to the kiln drive 
motor. Feed is delivered into a kiln 
spout. Constant rate of feed is as- 
sured through keeping the feed screws 
full, and excesses overflow into the 
feed bin for recirculation. 

At Lone Star, Va., material from 
the constant head feeder is spouted 
into a 12-in. diameter cast iron kiln 
feed screw projecting through the ex- 
haust gas dust chamber into the kiln. 
Feed is thus introduced right on the 
load in the kiln, on the load side, so 
that the end of the pipe is not envel- 
oped by gases. Purpose is to mini- 
mize dust losses. 

At Lehigh’s Mason City plant, 
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unique use is made of air-activated 
gravity conveyors in feeding raw ma- 
terials into the kilns. Blended mate- 
rial is elevated and transferred to a 
14-in. vented air-activated conveyor 
from which six kilns draw their feed. 
There is an overflow weir in the 
housing at point of transfer for over- 
flow of excess material not absorbed 
by the kilns, into a bin. The low-pres- 
sure air conveyor is the “water-level” 
type and is kept completely full of 
material. A split is made to two legs, 
from each of which material is drawn 
for three kilns and fed in by means 
of an inclined feed screw conveyor 
followed by an open-top deaerating 
screw conveyor for each kiln. 


Firing of Kilns 

Efforts to improve the firing of 
long kilns are apparent throughout in 
all of the newer installations, em- 
phasis being on methods of operation 
to maintain controlled uniformity in 
kiln operation. All manufacturers of 
cement have found the long kiln to 
be a much more sensitive piece of 
equipment to operate than short kilns 
and, as a result, great progress has 
been made toward minimizing condi- 
tions that lead to fluctuations in load- 
ing with their detrimental effects on 
fuel economy, quality of product and 
refractory life. 

Instrumentation is fulfilling a 
prominent role and many of the kilns 
have automatic control features for 
firing variables that formerly were 
responsible for deficiencies. However, 
there exist great differences in opinion 
as to the best way to operate kilns 
and as to the value of certain auto- 
matic control devices. While prac- 
tically all the newer long kilns are 
highly instrumentalized, many of the 
instruments have not been in full use, 
as to their automatic features, even a 





cial hydraulic stack dust collector in the in- 





This is the first ful installation of a 


dustry. Much of the dust is first precipitated in a dust chamber, the balance is sluiced to waste 
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year after installation because it takes 
time to train burners in their effective 
use. There are cases where men are 
purposely employed as burners, who 


have had no previous experience as 
burners, so that they might learn 
their trade exclusively from their ex 
periences with instruments. In other 
plants instruments that are designed 
for the control of firing variables are 
being limited so far to use as indicat 
ing devices until experience is gained. 
Obviously, there will be many firing 


variables put under automatic con- 
trols in the early future. 

A few years ago there was a defin 
ite trend started in the direction of 


high kiln speeds and the average 
was approximately 75-85 r.p.h. (it 
was 60 r.p or less ten years 
ago) with a high in excess of 100 


r.p.h. in one plant with which we are 
familiar. More recent installations in- 
dicate that there is a tendency to 
somewhat more consefvative speeds 
with an average in the 65-75 r.p.h. 
range. It is assumed that economics 
and possibly quality of product con- 
siderations have led to the reversal. 
Fuel costs have continued up, which 
likely has led to the need for operat- 
ing kilns at best economy which is not 
attainable when kilns are forced and, 
of course, long expensive kilns must 
justify themselves in fuel savings and 
are capable of great economy of fuel. 
Long kilns like the 12- x 500-ft. unit 
of Penn-Dixie were selected in order 
to have sufficient capacity without 
being forced. Newer long dry process 
kilns are being operated at about 50 
r.p.h., for best uniform travel through 
and to hold down stack losses. Large 
stack losses are a problem whether 
all or part are returned into a kiln 
and, if any quantity must be wasted, 
present a difficult problem in disposal. 
As to whether or not it is more fa- 
vorable to hold long kiln speeds con- 
stant while varying the firing rate or 
to maintain firing variables constant 
and compensate for load fluctuations 
by varying kiln speeds, the preference 
is leaning toward the maintenance of 
uniform kiln speed if possible. In 
those cases, practice is to change kiln 
speed only under unusual circum- 
stances of load where it is desirable 
to slow or speed up a kiln in the 
range of ten percent. This would be 
done if a mud ring develops, for ex- 
ample, that would reflect in marked 
temperature change just below the 
chain section as indicated by a ther- 
mocouple. For short kilns with waste- 
heat boilers, some manufacturers pre- 
fer to make compensating adjust- 
ments to kiln speed as the easiest 
method and as a safeguard against 
secondary combustion in the boilers. 
Direct-firing mills of both the roll- 
er-bearing and air-swept tube mill 
type have been installed, in either 
case drawing preheated air from the 
kiln hood for drying coal and inject- 
ing the primary air-coal mix into the 
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kiln at approximately 180 deg. F. 
Preheated air is being introduced into 
air-swept tube mills, through in- 
sulated pipe, at temperatures as high 
or higher than 600 deg. F. A recent in- 
stallation of a direct-firing, roller- 
bearing type of mill is the first which 
has a high efficiency dust collector to 
trap clinker dust from the heated 
air pipe ahead of the mill. 

An exception to the general prac- 
tice is the method used at Lone Star, 
Va., where preheated air to be swept 
through bow! mills, for coal grinding, 
is drawn not from the kiln hood but 
out of the grate-type clinker cooler 
from a point where temperatures are 
400-450 deg. F. This is done so as not 
to draw out combustibles which reduce 
the O, in the primary air, and to elimi- 
nate fogging at the hood. Air velocities 
are also minimized through the hood. 
Secondary air for combustion is 
drawn simultaneously from the hot 
end of the codler at 1300-1500 deg. F., 
which by itself is conventional prac- 
tice in virtually all new installations. 
Interesting details are that the cool- 
ers are mounted off-center from the 
kilns, on the load side, for even clinker 
distribution and that the throat open- 
ing between the cooler and the kiln 
hood was designed as large as the 
hood. This was done to hold velocities 
to a minimum or there would be fog- 
ging due to dust pickup All this adds 
up to uniform distribution of air at 
the flame through elimination of tur- 
bulence and to the elimination of dust 
which is, of course, detrimental to 
heat exchange. Hoods are insulated 
too, which minimizes losses of high 
level heat. 

Newer clinker coolers, which are of 
both the inclined and horizontal air- 
quenching type, have roll or hammer- 
type clinker chunk breakers at their 
discharge ends, and they are under 
automatic controlled operation to 
various degrees. In a typical installa- 
tion, the grate is driven by a variable 
speed motor as a means of control of 
flow of preheated secondary air up 
through the clinker bed and into the 
kiln. Secondary air flow is held con- 
stant by automatic regulation of the 
grate speed through measurement of 
the clinker bed resistance pressure. A 
constant bed thickness is maintained 
by a pressure switch controller which 
changes the cooler grate speed by 
means of a rheostat in the field cur- 
rent of the d-c cooler drive. Varying 
the cooler pressure reflects in the vol- 
ume and temperature of air, as a 
means of adjusting firing conditions. 


Instrumentation 


All firing controls are centralized 
at a panel on the kiln firing floor and 
practice is to have the highly sensitive 
instruments enclosed in dust-free cu- 
bicles. Among the instruments in most 
common use are recording optical py- 
rometers for continuous measurement 
of temperatures in the hot zone (us- 
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Adjustable speed duol drives with helical gears like this, shown driving an 11- x 375-ft. rotary kiln, 
hove been installed in several plants. Jerking and walking of kilns are eliminated, resulting in 
smooth operation 


ually as measured on the lining), a and those considered essential 
continuous recording pyrometer for have been provided; in others, com- 
kiln exit gas temperature and dust plete reliance is on instrument opera- 
collector temperature, a recorder and tions. Among the automatic controls 
controller for the cooler bed speed, being used increasingly, in addition 
coal mill temperature recorder and to the « ker bed speed control men- 
controller, gauges for both hood and tioned, are completely automatic draft 
back end drafts, continuous recorders contre for either the hood or back 
for gas temperatures as measured by end and sometimes through pressure 
thermocouple at one or two selected differential, with automatic drives for 
points within the kiln, and continuous the purpose on louver dampers, auto- 
oxygen recorders. matic tempering of t'.e heated air for 

In addition there are ammeters and dr as controlled by the coal- 
switches, flickering lights and other air mix at the kiln burner pipe, and, 
indicators for all equipment assoc n at least one mill, the hot zone py- 
ated with the kiln, all centralized at mete be hooked up for auto- 
the control board. matic regulation of the feeder to a 

nterest in continuous oxygen ana init coal n 
lyzers and the application of thern An increasing number of wet proc- 
couples for gas temperatures at ess kilns are being equipped with ther 
critical points in the kiln is growing moc es located just in front of the 
and more use is continually being chain section as a measure of the 
made of them. These instruments, of slurry « tency and they are prov- 
several makes, are sensitive and thers ing effective in the elimination and 
is only a time lag of a few minute contr f mud rings. An established 
from the analyzer at the back end of reading letermined by samples and 
the kiln to registering the reading o1 n ture determinations, is a measure 
the instrument at the kiln oneratir gy I ¢ ten and this reading, once 
floor. They thus quickly indicat estal ed, is held to maintain that 
shortages of fuel and, assuming that n ture cl proved best for a 
a clean accurate sample is taken, may part vy. It is also an effec 
be used as the control basis for opera tive recaution against burning out 
tion of other instruments. They ars the cha \ idden rise in tempera 
an indicator of excess or insufficient ture, of about 100 deg. F. or more 
air and are being used insofar a er the established figure, usually 
practicable to reduce excess air t i nd 10) deg. F., indicates a 
approach a zero-zero theoretical read tarvat f feed due possibly to a 
ing for O. and CO. To reduce CO toa ry 1} g r might indicate too dry 
trace, practice is to hold the O. fron a A milar drop ir tempera 
a minimum of 0.5 percent to 1 or 2 ture 1 indicate too high a mois 
percent, which would be from about ture tent. Use of a thermocouple 
2 to 5 or 10 percent excess alr. ted licates when the rate of 

At some plants it is not mandatory ring r draft requires change or 
for the burners to use the instruments Continnil ag dae 9053 
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T HE FINAL END for much of the sand 
and gravel used in the United 
States is in concrete. Concrete pro- 
duction and sand and gravel produc- 
tion are becoming almost synonymous. 
Since concrete is usually sold on the 
basis of strength (and not so much 
with emphasis on durability and over- 
all performance), the lack of uni- 
formity and durability in concrete, 
during the past several years, has 
caused the spot-light of publicity to 
be focussed rather sharply on the ag- 
gregates. Therefore, much of the data 
to follow should be of interest to pro- 
ducers of all types of aggregate. 

There was a time, only a few years 
ago, when the major concerns of an 
aggregate producer were to wash his 
materials adequately and to screen 
them as specifications required. 

During the past few years (particu- 
larly in 1951) many processes that 
were quite a long time in reaching ma- 
turity have been accepted by some ag- 
gregate producers and have been in- 
corporated into the newer plant de- 
signs. 

The gradual, and sometimes rap‘d, 
depletion of some of the older sand 
and gravel deposits, increased freight 
rates, shifts in population and other 
trends in combination with more re- 
cent concepts of mineralogical con- 
tent of aggregates, reactivity, stain- 
ing of concrete from iron-manganese 
minerals, “pops,” physically unsound 
aggrerates and thermal incompatibil- 
ity mean the producer often is faced 
with a different set of conditions. To 
cope with them adequately, h‘s think- 
ing almost from necessity has to in- 
clude the visualization of separatory 
processes and various methods of 
beneficiation being added to his more 
conventioral screening and process- 
ing operations. 

Fortunately, the subject of thermal 
incompatibility of aggregates is not 
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By WALTER B. LENHART separation problem might be there is 
ava lable a method of making that 
separa‘ion—often well within the eco- 





taken as seriously as it was in the last nomics imposed. Certainly the in- 
year or two, and if emphasis is put creased freight rates make it eco- 
where emphasis is due, thermal in- nomically possible to adopt new prac- 
compatibility in the future will be- tices that add modestly to unit costs. 


come just another legend, as it should. 


However, where the sand and grav- Prospecting Methods 


el contain variable (to small) amounts There has been great interest in 
of objectionable materials, either or- prospecting methods. Commerciab 
ganic or inorganic, the specification grade sand and gravel deposits are 
writers will gradually alter the pic- not as widespread as the layman sup- 
ture so that elimination of the objec- poses, for nature has concealed them 
tionable materials will be a defin‘te with burdens of soil and vegetation. 
requ rement. Various methods of prospecting are 
Depletion of deposi‘s and freight being used that range from drill rigs 
rate increases will probably play the with a cutting lip on the bottom of a 
more important roles in this shift bucket which serves as the rotary drill 
from s'mple screening and washing to head, to more scientific geophysical 
more elaborate beneficiation processes. prospecting methods. 
Materials formerly considered objec- We encountered the first mentioned 
tionable, in specifications as written, prospecting drill idea three decades 
will be made acceptable by the remov- ago. At that time the method was 
al of the objectionable fractions. This being used to drill cesspools in south- 
objectionable material runs the gamut ern California. Geophysical prospect- 
from old shoes through clays, shales ing has been in vogue by oil com- 
and coal to unwanted rocks and min- panies for 20 years or more, so we 
erals. It may prove more economical have found its application in the sand 
to open a new pit, employing modern and gravel industry either in or near 
technological processes, than to be oil producing areas. There are liter- 
subjected to freight rates that in m»st ally dozens of exploratory engineering 
cases are becoming much higher than firms which use geophysical tech- 
the dollar value of the aggregates niques. One has simply to get a news- 
being shipped. Freight rates for many paper published in oil preducing sec- 
years have averaged more than the tions to find advertising columns full 
value of the product and the pro- of names. Geophysical prospecting is 
nounced trend upward has also had unquestionably fast, and it can be 
the effect of encouraring new com- relatively cheap. Its accuracy, on the 
petition to established plants when average, is reliable but a great deal 
contracts fall in high-freight dis- depends on individual skills. 
tricts. Before becoming too involved in the 
This past year has been an interest- general subject of beneficiation it 
ing one. It is an easy year to write might be well to discuss briefly some 
about as it was filled with applica- important trends that may accent the 
tions of new ideas and techniques, need for more and more beneficiation. 
and because of the succes; of most In the United States a large com- 
of these applications it has been dem- pany, interested in the production of 
onstrated that no matter what the concrete, organized a subsidiary “to 
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study aggregates.” In its scope, this 
organization could rank with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. The new 
research company has hired some of 
the most competent and experienced 
concrete technical brains available to 
head its new organization. Whether 
right or wrong, it may indicate a 
trend to put still more emphasis upon 
aggregates. 

Some older producers of sand and 
gravel with years of excellent per- 
formance records, and some producers 
who are only now getting clear of 
technical entanglements caused by 
controversial theories, may be in for 
more of the same if the trend should 
become more general. 

Reactive aggregates, or “reactiv- 
ity,” is a phrase that is more and 
more frequently being applied to all 
types of aggregates. Its action is 
somewhat clouded in mystery and we 
fear that aggregate producers accept 
reactivity in its entirety, even though, 
in our opinion, much of the emphasis 
on reactivity is a myth. It may take 
a little time and courage but when 
we learn that reactivity of aggre 
gates is being taught in some of our 
public schools it probably is time to 
draw the line. 

The damage ineurred by a sand and 
gravel producer due to reactive ag- 
gregate is spotty, geographically 
speaking, but the damage does exist. 
During the year we have endeavored 
to run down a few deposits rumored 
to be reactive. We were somewhat 
surprised to find that in one section 
“reactivity” referred to “pops,” in an- 
other it was iron-manganese minerals 
which stained the concrete; even dried 
mudballs in gravel were called reac- 
tive. All expansion and contraction 
phenomena were reactive, almost by 
definition, regardless of the cementing 
agents used, and finally the family of 
minerals classed as opalite were 
claimed to be reactive. 


to meet specifications by process- 
3 materials from available deposits 
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identifying Minerals 


Before any attempts are made t 
explore the subject, it is our opinior 
that someone should define accurately 
and clearly just what is a reactive 
aggregate. If it is the opaline group 
of minerals the next step should be 
to tell us exactly how to identify it 
When that has been accomplished the 
engineering fraternity can lend its 
skill to devise methods of removing 
the objectionable ingredient. At pres 
ent, the tests we have are time-cor 
suming and are based on a chemical 
test of a bulk sample with no means 
of fractionating out, or identifying, 
that part which is harmful. 

With this in mind we have been e: 
ploring the possibility of using a 
tra-violet light so as to identify re 
active materials quickly and ea 


From necessity, our researc} va 


confined to field or pit examination 






Dry screening of masons sand over 
single-deck screen at Don C. Russo 
plant, Rochester, N. Y. 





and it was crude and superficial. But 
we did receive enough encouragement 
to feel that the inclusion of fluoro- 
chemistry in the study of aggregates 
and concrete may develop some valu- 
able and interesting facets. Our ex- 
ploration into the «se of fluorochem- 
istry as a means of identifying ob- 
scure rocks and minerals, supposedly 
harmfu! to concrete, has enabled us 
to say definitely that the identification 
of opalite can be expedited by ultra- 
violet equipment. A survey of a pit 
with this light (best accomplished at 
night with portable equipment) can: 
(1) isolate the opalite, since it may be 


present only in certain zones; (2) 
find the opalite confined to, or concen- 
trated , certain size ranges, or (3) 
find no opalite at all in a deposit that 
has been condemned because of sus 
picior 

We are also cognizant of the fact 

it Potoma aggregates (as an 





This new HMS plant in the West for processing magnesium rock shows the compactness of such 
installations 
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In the For West several new installations use 
rotery scrubbers to remove clay. The success 
of this installation stems somewhat from the 
large amount of oversize in the drum 


illustration) have been superficially 
examined by ultra-violet equipment 
and, when they were found to contain 
a host of materials that fluoresced, 
the work was considered discouraging 
because there were no means of iden- 
tifying each of the rocks that did 
fluoresce. Practically all oils fluoresce. 
There are said to be some 10,000 
chemicals that fluoresce. Some chem- 
icals in solution, diluted even to one 
part in four million, will react. Many 
rivers have been the dumping ground 
for industrial waste and probably 
some of the fluorescence can be traced 
to this source. The amount of pub- 
lished material applying to this sub- 
ject is not great and there appears to 
be a lot of room for research. It is the 
sole purpose here to review the data 
compiled so that some research organ- 
ization will take up the subject and 
do a real job. For example, we know 
that some calcites will fluoresce, 
others phosphoresce (continue to glow 
in total darkness), and still others 
will not react at all. In fact, some cal- 
cites interground with portland ce- 
ment are said to be beneficial. Which 
calcite is better? 

We include this brief mention of 
ultra-violet equipment mainly to il- 
lustrate the trend toward a more sci- 
entific approach to sand and gravel 
production. In a sense, we have al- 
ready located the deposits by geo- 
physical methods, have learned some 
of their mineralogical content and, 
obviously, would apply standard tests 
to the aggregate to learn its physical 
characteristics. In the following data 
we will review some of the beneficia- 
tion and separatory processes em- 
phasizing what we believe to be new so 
that acceptable aggregates can be 
processed. 

The use of air-entraining agents 
has become widely accepted, and the 
belief is becoming general that it 
will make good concrete out of bad 
and transpose poor aggregates into 
good. There is a distinction. Air en- 
trainment aids the cement paste, not 
the aggregate. Therefore, it follows 
that if inferior aggregates are used 
with air-entraining agents the con- 
crete may be improved solely because 
of the beneficial action on the cement 
paste. 

We are quite imnressed with the 
large amount of literature on concrete 
and the implied needs for more bene- 
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A washing, screening and classifying plant used successfully om manganese-clay ores may offer 

possibilities to aggregate producers in the removal of clay. The picture shows the grid-covered 

fine screen in the screen tank, where it will be submerged several inches below the water level 

when in operation. All material to be abraded and screened forms rolls which continually roll over 

above the baffles separated from surging water from below the screen. Eccentric connections (con- 

necting rods in center) when in motion cause the tank to oscillate back and forth, and curved 
races and rollers cause an up-and-down motion 


ficiation of aggregates, particularly 
when used with high-alkali cements. 
The alkali-aggregate reaction is a 
surface reaction, so the concentration 
of alkali per unit of surface is an im- 
portant aspect of this subject. If, in 
any given case, the alkali per unit of 
surface is high, the concentration can 
be reduced easily by increasing the 
surface area of the aggregate and at- 
tempting to hold the total alkali con- 
stant. This can be accomplished by 
the addition of more fines—especially 
those in the minus 100- and 200-mesh 
ranges. 


Methods of Removing Clay 


To the aggregate producer, one of 
the most common trouble makers is 
clay. This can range from football- 
sized chunks to coatings on sand 
grains. Rotary-type scrubbers, log 
washers and older similar types of 
scrubbers have not always solved the 
problem. In the phosphate fields a 
high speed vertical, agitator-type 
scrubber was being tried as a first 
step in the beneficiation of pit-run 
phosphate (Rock Propucts, March, 
1951, page 74). 

In the Far West three new installa- 
tions using rotary scrubbers went into 
service, two on gravel and one on 
dolomite. Generally speaking, all 
three were doing a satisfactory job, 
but as one operator said, “When a 
chunk of clay as big as a football 
comes along, I’m in trouble. It goes 
in, is beat out of shape and comes out 
almost intact.” It was indicated that 
if the scrubber contained many large 
pieces of aggregate (6 to 10 in. in 
diameter) these heavy pieces would 
pulverize the chunk of clay and even- 
tually reduce it to slime. It is simply 
another case in bal! mill grinding that 
“the smallest ball should be able to 
fragment the largest particles.”” This 
same theory, in our opinion, refers to 
rotary-type scrubbers. 

One overator. also in the West. was 


using a system of soak periods that 
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started in the pit itself, with a “‘soak 
surge-pile,” and on through the plant 
(Rock Propucts, August, 1950, page 
108). 

Obviously, the disintegration of a 
large clay ball can hinge on the 
character of the clay itself. Some 
clays deflocculate faster than others 
due to inherent characteristics, and 
some clays in process continue to 
flocculate, or grow in size. The sub- 
ject of artificial deflocculants is a 
worthwhile project. There are many 
chemical deflocculants or dispersing 
agents on the market which are apt 
to be outside economic reach, but pos- 
sibly some waste by-products from in- 
dustrial plants might be available, 
which at least could be tried. 

In a rotary-type scrubber, where 
lifters in the drum are used, the 
load of gravel is not in motion con- 
stantly and the large chunks of clay 
tend to ride on top of the muck pile. 
The duration of actual impact of dis- 
integration media on the clay ball 
is relatively short and often we find 





impact on impact by two separate i 
balls causing the growth of a clay 
ball. 


A western inventor has developed a 
scrubber that is basically designed to 
(1) keep the aggregate in motion 100 
percent of the time, or as near that 
as possible; (2) separate as quickly 
as possible the various sizes of ag- 


gregate and clay balls in the scrubber, 
and (3) remove from the scrubber the 


clay slimes as soon as they are lib 
erated 

This type of machine is a develop 
ment of W 4. Huelsdonk and was 
first used in gold dredges in the West 
ind a I metal r ng operations. 
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action somewhat resembles a conven- 


tional pop-corn popper. At the outset of a so-called “attrition machine” 
the receptacle was rectangular but it that first found use in removing clay 
F was found that a cylindrical pan was iron oxide, and other surface ¢ 
F an improvement. As yet there are no taminants from silica sand in indus 
; installations in the rock products in- trial sand plants in the West. The 
5 dustry but the machine is in success- machine is a vertical agitator-type 
; ful use on some manganese-clay ores unit with specially designed rubber 
/ in eastern Tennessee. The scrubber covered rotating spindles. In the ma 
is being manufactured by the W. A. chine the pulp has a relatively low 
Huelsdonk Mining and Manufactur- water content and resembles a thick 
ing Co., Johnson City, Tenn., and the mush. This thick pulp means a rapi 
illustration shows one of the twin ma- and constant rubbing and scouring a 
chines similar to those in use in Ten- tion on each particle; it does not sat 
nessee. It has a capacity between 100- up or stall. It is being exploited by 
200 t.p.h., the tonnage depending on Western Machinery Co. A silica plant 
the amount and character of clay in to be described in the February issu 
the matrix. of Rock PrRopUcTS uses this tune of 
When the tank is in motion, eecen- scrubber. A high speed vertical, 1 
tric connections cause it to oscillate tary-type agitator scrubber being us 
back and forth, circularly and up and in the processing of ilmenite. ar 
down. This motion causes violent rutile was described in the December 
surging, double oscillating and abra- 1951, issue of Rock Propucts, page 92 
sive movements. Water in the unit ; 5 
keeps the material somewhat buoyant Heavy-Media Separation 
so that wear on the screens is not un- For materials coarser than sar 
reasonable. The space occupied by the the major separatory development 
machine (including working room) is the rock products field has been the 
roughly 20 x 40 ft. and horsepower adoption of the heavy-media separa 
requirements are nominal. This is one tion process by a large eastern sand 
of the newer beneficiation tools avail- and gravel producer and the adoption 
able and, basing our statements on of the process in industries closer to 
actual experience, we predict it will crushed stone operations than to sand 
find a large range of usefulness in and gravel. Early in 1947 the writer 
the rock products industries. visited all the plants in the United 
Another device that could be used States in the rock products fi 
as a scrubber, one in which the vio- where the heavy-media process was 
lent movement of the particles ap- in use. With possibly one exceptior 
proaches 100 percent, is essentially these plants were all built about tl 
a grinding unit. It employs a new year so were relatively new to t 
mechanical! idea and its operation and writer and to the industry. These ot 
performance were described in detail servations were published then (Rock 
in the February, 1951, issue of Rock Propucts, October, 1948, page 100) 
PRODUCTS, page 93. The machine was and since that time the writer ha 
invented by A. W. Fahrenwald, dean pursued the subject much further 
of mining, University of Idaho, Mos- feeling that this is a real separatory 
cow. tool for these industries at least ft 
The subject of clay removal from know about. Its adoption, in 1951, by 





High-speed washers for preliminary treatment of phosphate matrix. The field pumps deliver to the 
small hopper which in turn feeds the four-agitator ““mud hog.’ The mud hog gives the matrix a 
preliminary scrubbing 





sand has resulted in the development 





a nationally known sand and gravel 
operat , by a crushed dolomite plant 
wher fter granitic intrusives are 
being separated from true dolomite, 
by a plant to recover magnesium oxide 
(brucite) from dolomite and magne- 
site, az a plant now still on paper 
to separate anhydrite from gypsum, 
licats that it is a valuable process. 
ly e November, 1951, issue of 
Rock PRODUCTS, page 64, the use of 
hea edia separation was described 
at the eration of American Lime- 
stone (¢ n Mascot, Tenn. The parent 
company " ne producer, was the 
origi! entor of the technique. 

He media separation has been 

alled riou ames: sink-float, float- 

density separation, 
and “flotat ” There seems to be a 
gene nion that the _ process 
s 1 be called heavy-media separa- 
tior mply HMS, and hereafter 
ve |] e t ise this abbreviated 

Essent t] process consists of 
ma ising finely ground fer 
ro-i f ese r ground magnetite, 
yr a mixture of the two, the pulp hav- 
ng a ecific gravity such that 
heavier materials will sink and lighter 
will float t. For instance, a pulp 
medium having a specific gravity of 
2.75 1 i mean that gravel (at 2.65) 

float, and iron-manganese con- 
glom«e t vuld sink, assuming the 
itter had a specific gravity about 
I ® ‘ 

In the earlier processes a simple 
cone i ed, the size of which de- 
termin¢ e plant’s capacity. These 
cone ged from 5 to 20 ft. in diam- 
eter rt} medium in the cone was 

ed at a t 2 r.p.m. to assure a 


matrix. Plus 3/16- 
ck was fed to the 
te or belt conveyor. The 
floated and were 
e heavier fractions 
removed by an air- 


t} 


I t of the process revolved 

al ery of the ferro-man- 
es magnetite. The reader 

ref to the previously men- 


Log washers cre still an important washing 
unit in mony plants 
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One of the beneficiction develop it ing into the rock products industry has been the adoption of the heavy-medic separation process for the 
seperation of unwanted materials in the production of aggregates. Left: Shown here is an artist's rendition of one of the factory built, packaged 
plants. Right: A cutaway drawing of a drum-type HMS separatory vessel used in the coal industry which could possibly be used in rock products 








tioned published data for an explana- 
tion of this technique. We intend here 
only to review briefly some of the 
newer developments and to point out, 
if possible, their advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

A study of published data will 
show that to make a continuously ac- 
curate separation, the density of the 
media must be held as near constant 
as possible. Incoming wet rock may 
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times (based on the original cost of 
the plant or on comparative floor 
space required). A plant of this type 
went into service in an Alabama iron 
mine but it is interesting to note that 
while the sink fraction was iron ore, 
the float fraction was mostly gravel, 
and the plant is owned by a man well 
known as a sand and gravel and 
crushed stone producer both in Ala- 
bama and in Iowa. 


ally perforated. Pre-built, packaged 


plants are in use in the fluorspar and 
metal mining fields. The separator is 
said to operate without clogging, and 
at low costs that are compatible with 
tonnages treated. 

Before leaving the subject of HMS 
we should not overlook the possibility 
of its use to separate clay balls. One 
pit owner in the Dakotas is planning 
on its use to remove iron concretions 





upset the density of the media, so if a Link-Belt Co. has a separatory ves- from gravel. We also wish to point 
small cone is used the variation can sel of the drum-type which has found out that the first HMS plant in the 
be more pronounced than with a large considerable use in the coal industry. world for treating gravels was in Can 
one. Therefore, if the range of dif The heart of this system is the tank ada. In the February, 1950, issue of 
; ferences in specific gravity of the containing the liquid media and ro- Rock PRODUCTS, page 115, were pub- 
“sink” and the “float” fractions is tating elevator with perforated lifter lished operating and cost data relat- 
; small, a large cone is used. The cone shelves that delivers the sink fraction ing to this plant. The Canadian plant 
: is possibly the best tool from a strictly to a sink flume. The cutaway illustra- used a Wemco Mob'!-Mill plant which 
metallurgical standpoint, but the re- tion gives the essence of Link-Belt’s is the manufacturer’s name for a fac 
: moval of the sink fraction by an air- separatory process. tory-built, packaged plant. 
: lift has its troubles, and a middling Colorado Iron Works and South- : ' 
; product can build up that will neither western Engineering Co. are exploit- Gravity Separation 
: sink nor float so the cone has to be ing jointly the HMS separatory proc- Gravity separation of coarse mate- 
: dumped (usually once per 24 hr.). In ess that hinges on the use of the rials, while not nearly as efficient as 
: addition, if the plant operates only Akins spiral! to effect the separation of the HMS process, has been successfully 
' 8 hr. per day, the cone must be kept the sink and float fractions. This proc- accomplished by the use of the Hallo 
in mild agitation the rest of the 24 ess enables the operator to take out way separator. This is a horizontally 
: hr., or dumped. However, none of a middling product continuously. It mounted, conventional dredge pump 
: these restrictions is severe, as proved has found several applications in the shell. Centrifugal action imparted by 
/ in plant operations. Mesabi iron range, in the coal indus- the shell when pulp is pumped int« I 
: In an effort to increase the capacity try, on lead-zinec work and on manga- it makes a separation. This separa- 
; of a unit, especially where the dif- nese ores. Southwestern Engineering tor was the subject of a paper pre- 
i ferential in specific gravity is great, Co. features a factory-built unit and, sented at the 1951 National Sand and 
| the drum-type separatory vessel is at present, these packaged plants Gravel Association convention held in 
: finding extensive use. In this process range from 50-200 t.p.h. Direct oper- New Orleans, La.. and is described 
: a rotary drum equipped with lifters is ating costs including media, but with- briefly in the December, 1951, issue of 
used. The ends are so designed that a out repair and maintenance have been Rock Propucts, page 110. 
: fairly large volume of pulp is held reported to be as low as 2 cents per In South Africa, according to re 








inside the drum at all times. The feed 
is introduced into one end. The sink 
fraction sinks, is picked up by the 
lifters, and is discharged through a 
separate chute in much the same man- 
ner that concrete is discharged from 
some types of mixers. The float frac- 
tion simply floats out of the end of 
the machine. Thereafter the process 
involves the recovery of media. 

This type of machine can increase 
capacities of a cone plant several 
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ton of feed, with installation costs 
from $600 to $730. 

The Sink and Float Corp., New 
York, N. Y., is one of the pioneers in 
HMS work and uses the Huntington- 
Heberlein process. The process uses 
galena as the medium, which is recov- 
ered later by flotation. The company’s 
separator consists of a rectangular in- 
verted pyramidal tank the toe of which 
feeds directly to a slow-moving bucket 
elevator, the buckets of which are usu- 
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ports, an adaptation of the Hume cen 
trifugal process for casting concrete 
pipe has been used to separate light 
aggregates from heavy, In the Hume 
process a steel shell is placed in a hori- 
zontal position and spun at high 
speeds. Concrete is fed into the cen- 
ter of the unit, and, due to centrifugal 
action, is compacted against the side 
of the shell with great force. It was 
noticed that, for example, if a piece 
of pumice were in the concrete it 
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would not compact but would remain 

on the interior surface of the casting 
as an identity. This led to experimen- 
tal work wherein sized aggregates 
were spun in such a unit and the top 
fraction skimmed off to effect a sepa- 
ration. 

Where the offending materials are 
considerably lighter than the coarse 
aggregates they can often be removed 
by low pressure air. The builders of a 
large dam in the West prepare four 
sizes of coarse aggregates and stock- 
pile them, using conventional stone 
ladders. Near the top of each stone 
ladder a fan has been mounted so that 
low pressure air hits the cascading 
stream of sized gravel and blows the 
lighter material to a by-pass chute. 

When a separation is to be effected 
with coarse materials one should not 
forget the jig, an old and time-tried 
metallurgical tool which, because of 
its simplicity, might be overlooked. We 
refer the reader to such textbooks as 
Taggert’s “Ore Dressing,” which is in 
most libraries, for details of this piece 
of equipment and its use. 

For the gravimetric separation of 
finer materials (sands) several newer 
devices are now available, some of 
which are 1951 developments. 

In the rock products industries 
gravimetric separation of objection- 
able materials has not come up often. 
Coal is the most consistent offender, 
but in the West many plants recover 
variable amounts of gold. According 
to reports, uranium minerals may be 
contained in sands, and in the phos- 
phate fields of Florida these fission- 
able raw materials are now being re- 
covered. 

Disregarding for the moment the 
recovery of any valuable by-products 
in commercial sand, the separation of 
sand-slimes has resulted in several 
new developments. The use of Dorr- 
Clones for separation of slimes from 
sand was described in considerable 
detail in the March, 1951, issue of 
Rock Propucts, page 74. In this ar- 
ticle, the operation was in the phos- 
phate field but the general technique 
applies to any sand operation. 

The DorrClone is a development that 
stemmed from the D.S.M. (Dutch 
State Mines) cyclone separatory proc- 
ess. In the latter, heavy media, sim- 
ilar to that used in the previously dis- 
cussed HMS process, is used to sep- 
arate fine sands under pressure, with 
the separation depending on differ- 
ences in specific gravity of the solids. 
The system requires the pulp to be 
pumped tangentially into a relatively 
small cyclonic separator that looks 
similar to a conventional dust collec- 
tor. Sand producers who have coal to 
contend with could investigate this 
process. American Cyanamid Co. is 
the sole licensee for the D.S.M. proc- 
ess. 

For sand-slime separation, the 
DorrClones operate on somewhat the 





Another new development is the Centriclone 

classifier, which is o combination of the con- 

ventional cyclone and centrifuge. Sharp classi 

fications of very thick pulp are said to be pos- 
sible with its use 


same principle except that water is 
the carrying vehicle and separation 
due to size is accomplished. The Dorr 
Co. is the sole licensee for sand-slime 
separations. The device is quite com 
pact, easy to operate and install, and 
will handle large volumes of pulp al 
though the units are relatively small 
For dewatering tailings or for recov 
ering added minus 100- and minus 
200-mesh sands, these devices are 
proving to be satisfactory. Cottrell 
Engineering Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
installed a similar type unit in a sand 
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and gravel plant in California. Its 
use and operating performance were 
covered in the August, 1950, issue of 
RocK PRODUCTS, page 108. 

A modification of the same type 
cone is being developed by Equipment 
Engineers, San Francisco, Calif. The 
device has been named “Centriclone.” 
Incorporated in the design is a me- 
chanical feeder that receives the in- 
coming pulp and by means of a re- 
volving spider gives the pulp addi- 
tional centrifugal motion. This cone 
was the subject of a paper at the 1951 
American Mining Congress meeting 
held in Los Angeles. 

The Centriclone is said to make 
sharp classifications of thick pulps in 


the 65- to 200-mesh range. Overflow 
particles can be held to 5 microns and 
underflow solids can be thickened to 


as high as 98 percent solids. Thirty 
installations are reported in use to 
date; these are in the 10-, 20-, and 30- 


in. sizes. The only one in a rock prod 
icts operation is reported to have 
been shipped to a cement plant for 
ise in its raw grinding circuit. 
Another western manufacturer is 


expected to develop a fourth pressure 
cone of the same general type but 
with refinements that are intended 
to greatly broaden the use of classi 
fiers of this kind. 

In all of these pressure cyclones the 
discharge mechanism for continuous 
ly and automatically discharging the 


sand product is an important part of 
the mechanism. It does not appear to 
be so important if the cyclone operates 
under no static pressures, but where 


the cone operates under both dynamic 


and static pressures the discharge 
mechanism should be studied care 
fully 


The concentrating tables, such as 





The first device of its kind to go into a rock products plant, this rising-current hydraulic classifier 
was installed at a sand and gravel operation in Minnesote 
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Fig. 1: Flowsheet showing method of blending sand with the use of a new type hydraulic classifier 


the Wilfley and Deister machines, are 
quite adaptable for gravimetric sep- 
aration of sands, especially in the 
minus %%-in. range. Their capacities 
are relatively low. A newer concen- 
trating device is the Humphrey spiral. 
These have been described in connec- 
tion with sand dredging operations in 
Florida (Rock Propucts, February, 
1949, page 102, and December, 1951, 
page 92). The Humphrey spiral occu- 
pies little floor space and has no mov- 
ing parts. 

The froth flotation process has not 
yet found application in concrete sand 
production, but interest in its use in 
the beneficiation of silica sand for 
glass manufacturing is becoming more 
widespread each year, and seyeral flo- 
tation plants have been installed. 

Due to the development, mainly by 
American Cyanamid Co., of reagents 
that will float iron oxide (and other 
“heavies”) from silica sand, the tech- 


nique gives promise of some new 
trends. One silica sand operator who 
floats his “heavies” is considering re- 
covering radioactive minerals from 
this by-product. 

The flotation process is eminently 
adaptable to removing lignite or any 
harder coal fines from sand. It is the 
belief of many technicians that any 
two materials (minus 20 mesh or fin- 
er) can theoretically be separated 
from each other regardless of what 
they are, provided the individual par- 
ticles are separate in the matrix or 
may be separated first by milling. The 
only requirement is a difference in 
surface characteristics. These char- 
acteristics can differ to infinitely 
small degrees and still give a separa- 
tion. Limestone is being separated 
from silica; magnesite from dolomitic 
gangues; and one classic example is 
the reported separation of thistle 
seeds from alfalfa seeds. With this 





A specially constructed, heavy-duty screw conveyor was the key to a continuous method of biend- 

ing sand in this plant. Ports in the bottom of the housing feed controliable amounts to a rod mill. 

The rod mill's discharge and other sand from this screw were blended on a belt to meet gradation 
specifications 
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brief outline it should follow that 
varated from fine 


tation techniques. 





opalite could be sey 


sand by froth 


Sand Sizing 


For size separation of sand there 
are several new developments. At one 
indust ica sand plant, specially 


designed “wind boxes” are used to 





make the several sizes. The previous- 
ly dried sand is allowed to fall into 
a stream of air in such a fashion to 
bring about the desired separation 
(Rock Propucts, September, 1951, 
page 75). 

In California there are several in- 
stallations of horizontally running, cir- 
cular vibrating (and oscillating) 
screens (Rock Prop@cts, July, 1951, 
page 69). 

A second somewhat rev ylutionary 
type of screen was described in the 
October, 1950, issue of Rock PRODUCTs, 
page 98, and in the September, 1950, 
issue, page 8: connection with a 
crud 


pe ite and pumice screening 
plant. These screens have the cloth 


’ 
e 


mounted on a vertical gyrating and 


revolving scree! The feed is at the 
top and inside with oversize dropping 
out the low (drive) end. They occupy 
little floor space, have high capacities 
and are quickly installed. They are 
being made jointly by Symons Bros. 
Co. of North Hollywood, Calif., and 


Nordberg Manufacturing Co. of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


For wet processing of sand, Deister 
Concentrator C placed its Super 
Sorter in a plant in Minnesota. This 
is the first installation of the Super- 
Sorter in any sand plant in the world 
and was described along with operat 
ing results in the November, 1951, 


issue of RocK PRODUCTS, page 78. 








This device consists essentially of 
a single row of hopper-bottomed com 
partments. The feed enters one end 
and slime rejects flow it the other 
end sand sé e elignt con 
part t Ur é es at the 
ed ¢« I l $s are dis 
gre i us mechanisn 
indé cont ed t s. By it 
use elignt sizes I ind can be made 
automatically a continuously in a 
single machine. At the operation re 
ferred to the eight siz were re 
combined as sl n Fig. 1 
Compartmented sand ers made 
by The Dor ( ere pu to use at 
a large dam e West. Here the 
eight es of sa ere recombined 
by switching ( I ver hose 
(on the sand ) to de 
wate gy daevic A H ns re 
qu ed We na “J ma 
sand s, es i n tne 
and € nstaliat ’ 
Ore int was the 
delivered at the Ne UOriea 
Sand and Gra \ cia 
in 1951 
Ble ling oI esiz Sand, especia 
ly t meet the i specifications of 
the U.S. Arn ( f Engineers 
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has resulted in several new innova- 
tions. One of these was described in 
the October, 1951, issue of Rock Prop- 
UCTS, page 180. It revolved about the 
use of three Auto-Vortex Wood classi- oy 
fiers. The Wood classifiers resemble ~ ‘ 
a small, shallow thickener, mounted 
to function like a pan scale. The units 
are provided with slowly moving rab- 
ble arms. When the weight of sand 
in the device reaches a_pre-deter- 
mined amount a gate in the bottom 
automatically opens and brings the 
unit back to equilibrium. In the in- 
stallation described three units were 
in service preparing sand for the 
Corps of Engineers, and some 1500 
cars had been shipped without rejec- 
tions. f 

Blending of sand into several sizes, 
after previous separation, is being 
practiced in several installations, usu- 
ally revolving about the use of two 
to four dewatering spirals blending 
previously sized sand to a blending 
belt. Various types of vibrating feed- 
ers make the actual delivery from the 
spirals to the belt and these have A new type of dump wagon went into service in a plant in the West. The body of the truck is 
proved satisfactory except for the moved backward and, in doing so, scrapes off the material and dumps it in a pile; the wagon can 
also be used for spreading 

















finer size, i.e., in the minus 100-mesh 
range. In one installation feeders 
were discarded because they were not 
of sufficient capacity to handle the 
desired tonnage. 

The problem of the lack of minus 
100-mesh and 200-mesh material in 
the finished product in several in- 
stances has resulted in bringing in 
fine sand (“aeolian sand,” in one 
case) and blending it dry to the blend- 
ing belt. 

It is our opinion that the virgin 
sand in the pit contained enough fines 
to do the job but that these were lost 
in processing due to inadequate equip- 
ment. 

Some skillful operators are able to 
make a blended sand continuously 
with conventional equipment, but such 
a plant requires almost constant at- 
tention (Rock Propucts, October, 











1951, page 100, and October, 1949, 
page 88). Both plants described were 

When contaminating materials are lighter than the aggregates, they could often be removed by 

low pressure air. In this installation, a fan mounted near the top of the stone ladders blows roots, 

wood chips, etc. out of the cascading cggregates 

producing  specificatior sand co ept at minus 100-mes] 

tinuously with conventional screening, mate To ¢ 1a sand that is al 

classifying, and grinding units. In the to get 100-mesh 

former case rod mills were used, a luct I n would appear 

in the latter a Hardinge ball m é f é ent machine. The 

In efforts to get more minus 10 to the theory that 

mesh and finer sand nto their f the the number of impacts 

ished products several produces t of time e more the grind- 

stalled rod mills and were g1 " loaded ith 

excess concrete sand to achieve the ? re ¢ , at 

desired fines. In our opinion, bas« t ) have more 

on persona! use of rod and ball n ! ct te than larve vrind 

plus observations in the field, the 2 { a rod n foes 

mill is an excellent “preliminator”; t i f t mber of grinding 

In several instances, hammermills operated for grinding 2-in. gravel to minu ‘ ! i ume, as would a 

without grids have been used successfully to in. it will produce a sand in the 30-, Da ! timur zed balls. 

eliminate flats and slivers 40-, and 50-r.esh ranges but is quite H é é alls a ud or 
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Need for profitable disposal of the finer sizes 
of crushed stone has led to some producers 
installing “biack-top” plants. One of the newcr 
processes revolves about a method based on 
a cold mix 


ball mill, considerable study should 
be given to the problem before ex- 
penditures are made. 


Miscellaneous Operations 


The water content of sand has been 
a subject of debate, and from time to 
time we hear of some new electronic 
gadget that will continuously and 
automatically indicate the water con- 
tent of sand going to a batcher. These 
ideas are invariably overlooked, ig- 
nored, or abandoned. The preceding 
also could apply in a measure to de- 
vices installed for cooling of sand. 

The Conveyor Co. of Los Angeles 
has manufactured a machine which 
might be the answer to a more con- 
stant water content and, at the same 
time, cool the sand immediately ahead 
of the batcher. This involves the in- 
undation of the sand with floods of 
ice water, which is the cooling step. 
Next, the sand is filtered on a rotary 
sand wheel which resembles a con- 
ventional rotary sand wheel except 
that the bottom of each compartment 
has a slowly revolving brush that acts 
as the filter medium. Vacuum pumps 
draw down the water content of the 
sand, in most cases to a fairly uni- 
form percentage (RocK PRODUCTs, 
June, 1950, page 102). 

The use of the spiral sand classifier 
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and dewatering machines is becoming 
more widespread and several rather 
novel uses were observed. In one case, 
three 78-in. diameter Wemco spirals 
were installed near the pit and excess 
sand and slimes were wasted there in- 
stead of transporting them by a long 
belt conveyor to the plant, and there 
wasting them. In another plant four 
spirals, each 28 ft. long, were in use 
as sand recovery machines. The long 
length was designed to dewater the 
sand more adequately before stock- 
piling. 

An ingenious method of preventing 
segregation of sand in a large pile 
was observed wherein two parallel 
sand reclaiming tunnels were used. 
Each tunnel had its own belt and these 
unloaded to a common offbearing belt. 
By use of “pant-leg” spouts to build 
up the stockpile, and two reclaiming 
tunnels, segregation was reduced con- 
siderably. 

Several operators changed their 
pit-to-plant transportation to long 
belt conveyers, which have been pop- 
ular in the Far West. One operator 
in Iowa uses a suction dredge to pump 
to a shore preliminary plant, with 
final conveying to the established fin- 
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Diagram showing operation of on “up-ender,” 
@ device used by one producer to screen and 
segregate flats and slivers 











ishing plant located inshore a consid- 
erable distance. 

The use of dredges of both the lad- 
der and suction pump types, which ap- 
pears to be based on the type of de- 
posit, has found favor where large 
tonnages have to be handled and 
transported over great distances. 
Some of the older suction dredge op- 
erators continue to use the old prac- 
tice of first pumping the material for 
about 800 ft., dumping it back to the 
pond, then picking it up again and 
pumping to the plant. The second 
pumping is designed to help break up 
clay balls, and to solve transportation. 
An interesting suction dredge instal- 
lation was described in Rock PrRop- 
ucts, September, 1951, page 92, and 
in the December, 1951, issue, pare 92, 
was described a 20-in. Emsco dredge 
used in Florida 

In Colorado, a “doodle-bug” dredge 
has been piaced in service at a sand 
and gravel operation. This dredge has 
a dragline on crawlers which feeds to 
a processing plant built on pontoons. 
These units were originally designed 
as placer gold recovery units. The 
Colorado installation near Denver is 
doing double duty, recovering gold and 
processing sand and gravel for com- 
mercial aggregates. 

Sensing the need for more informa- 
tion relating to tailing control, Rock 
Propucts, in the December, 1951, is- 
sue, published the eighth article on 
this subject. Articles published on 
this subject appeared in the following 
issues: (1) December, 1949, page 99, 
methods for building tailing ponds; 
(2) July, 1950, page 72, methods of 
impounding tailings; (3) September, 
1950, page 93, methods used by Bag- 
dad Copper Co., Bagdad, Ariz.; (4) 
February, 1951, page 112, methods 
used by Inspiration Copper Co., In- 
spiration, Ariz.; (5) June, 1951, page 
124, methods used by Magma Copper 


Continued on page 180) 


The development of a two-level underground quarry in the West introduced some novel pieces 
of equipment. These include a mobile blasting platform (left) used for loading high breast and 


back holes, and a telescopic rig 
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(right) for scaling platforms 




















‘CEMENT INDUSTRY SET.TO 
MEET 1952 REQUIF 


Decentralization of plant, new capacity - ‘ 


An i», 


ort 


and more continuous production from et 
existing mills should combine to meet 


any normal demands 


By BROR NORDBERG 


RTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS 

ended the year 1951 with shipments 
approximating 240,000,000 bbl. of ce- 
ment, to establish a new all-time rec- 
ord, and the industry is well prepared 
to meet heavy 1952 demands. Poten- 
tial clinker producing capacity has 
been increased to about 275,000,000 
bbl. This represents a 20,000,000 bbl. 
increase in potential capacity. 

These figures are based on a sum- 
mary of letters received from the 
presidents and other top officials of ce- 
ment companies. This year, our letter 
had requested specific comments on 
the cement supply situation and the 
prospects for meeting 1952 requir- 
ments; comment on the principal 
handicaps anticipated to doing busi- 
ness in 1952; modernization and ex- 
pansion plans. It was gratifying that 
responses were received from com- 
panies representing more than 60 per- 
cent of the national capacity. 

Apparently, there was sufficient 
supply of cement over-all in 1951 to 
take care of the demand, and short- 
ages were spotty and of comparatively 
short duration due chiefly to unusual 
circumstances. The early fall months 
were most troublesome in affected 
areas due to a combination of sudden 
and abnormal demands because of un- 
usual construction activity and _ be- 
cause of poor scheduling on the part 
of purchasers. Surpluses and short- 
ages had occurred periogically in af- 
fected areas. Unusual demands be- 
cause of the military program had 
their adverse effects and one difficulty 
has been that such projects have 
taken normal sources of supply from 
regular customers, forcing them to 
purchase out-of-area cement at pen- 
alties in cost. 

Predictions that 1952 demands will 
be met adequately are borne out by 
letters received from ready-mixed con- 
crete and concrete masonry producers 
which are summarized elsewhere in 
this issue. Comparatively few indicated 
that cement supply now is a serious 
handicap to their operations. Yet, ce- 
ment manufacturers report a decided 





increase in their volume of sales t 
ready-mixed concrete producers. 

We quote herewith some of the com 
ments received from cement manufac 
turers, on the question of supply and 
market distribution. 

One of the largest manufacturers 
with multiple plants in many areas 
believes the question of cement short 
ages is being successfully met, as ex 
pressed in the following: 

“In ten months of 1951 the cement 
industry shipped over 211,000,000 bbl 
This indicates that shipments for the 
entire year will approximate 240,000, 
000 bbl. which will break the all-time 
record set in 1950. 

“There was an over-all supply of ce 
ment to take care of the demand this 
year. It is true that cement was hard 
to obtain in certain areas at certain 
times. This was so because in most 
of the country cement is wanted par 
ticularly during the months’ 
period from April 1 to November 1 
The months of September and Oc 
tober, when cement stocks have beer 
generally exhausted, 
most critical period. In 
everyone then wants cement 
same time, whereas, if the demand 
could be spread over a 12 months’ 


seven 


constitute the 


other words 


at the 


period, shortages would either disay 
pear or be much less apparent. 
“Another reason for shortages ir 
some areas is because of abnormal 
demand for cement in those areas due 
to unusual construction activity. Ir 
such cases our company shipped into 
distressed areas from plants located 
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in areas where fhe demand for cement 


was not as great. 

“To sum up, the demand for cement, 
as has been the case in recent years, 
was not equally distributed through- 
out the territory which we serve and 
we found ourselves confronted by both 
deficiency areas and surplus areas. 

“It is our belief that the demand in 


1952 will be less than in 1951. F. W. 
Dodge estimating a reduction in 
total physical volume of construction 
of 1 ercent. We do not believe ce 


n 
ment demand depreciate to this 
extent. We expect a reduction of not 


more than 10 percent from 1951 ship- 


ments wl could result in industry 
shipment next year of 216,000,000 
bbl. whic yuld be still larger thar 
those in any previous year except 
1950 and 1951. In other words, once 
again we do not expect an over-all 
shortage of cement but the matter of 
distributior ll again be a problem, 
at least in certain localities because 
ve € ect the demand to be spotty 
again ne¢ ea 

One of the larger Midwestern con 
cerr with several mills had this to 
Sa) 

“We are aking a detailed sur 
vey of the market to gauge the pros 
pects for 1952 but we do not have 
conclusions to report at this date. All 
ve car 2 therefore, is that 1952 
prospect k fairly good, particular- 
ly in the area e serve. This, how- 
ever, is based on some expectancy of 
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Bulk transportation of cement by water has been playing a grecter part in cutting costs for the industry and is expected to continue in importance. 
Permanente Cement Co., ot its Anchorage, Alaska, bulk distribution plant, is one of such installations being used to facilitate cement deliveries 


increased steel production with con- 
sequent better availability of steel for 
construction projects. It is also based 
on no worsening of the international 
situation. 

“On the matter of matching supply 
and demand, we think the industry 
did pretty well in 1951 when it is 
taken into account that some sudden 
and unusual demands arose in some 
areas in connection with the rearma- 
ment program. This required move- 
ments into such areas from more dis- 
tant plants but it is our impression 
that such demands, on top of the 
normal civilian demands, were pretty 
well taken care of in this manner. Of 
course the current method cf pricing 
by many cement companies, which was 
induced by Supreme Court pronounce- 
ments in the field of economics, did 
bring about some high delivered costs 
for cement in these areas. Not only 
that, but it also resulted in an unbal 
ance in some cases in the relative 
amounts of the high cost cement that 
went for private business on the one 
hand and rearmament on the other. 
In other words, where the government 
scalped off most of the cement supply 
normal to the area, private purchasers 
had to get most of their requirements 
from more distant plants at much 
higher delivered costs. This would not 
have been the case if the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Supreme 
Court had not gone down the line in 
favor of the theory of uniform one 
price plant pricing. This demonstrates 
what harm can come from pursuing 
a theory in the realm of practical, 
down-to-earth economics. 

“Basic cement clinker production of 
the industry for 1951 will be nearly 
30,000,000 bbl. greater than for 1950. 
This is an increase of more than 10 


132 


percent over 1950. 

“We feel that the cement industry 
will adequately meet the demand in 
1952. We figure that the cement clink- 
er production potential will be close 
to 275,000,000 bbl. for 1952. This is 
20,000,000 more than for 1951. 

“There were major shifts in 1951 
in classes of work using cement. 
House building took much less cement 
and that was also true of commercial, 
religious and institutional building. 
But more than offsetting these reduc- 
tions were substantial increases in 
highway building, industrial expan- 
sion and military installations. Thus, 
portland cement use did shift during 
1951 from small uses to larger work 
and, in this connection, it is evident 
to us that ready-mixed concrete was 
used more extensively than in the 
prior year.” 

A Midwestern manufacturer with 
several mills: 

“The cement supply in 1952 should 
equal the demand in our areas. 

“There has been a decided change in 
markets due to the wide development 
of ready-mixed concrete plants in 
cities of 10,000 population or more. 
The establishment of such plants has 
resulted in material reductions of 
sales in markets served by the smaller 
dealers with resulting increase in 
sales to markets where ready-mixed 
concrete plants are located.” 

Another Midwestern manufacturer 
shipping widely through strategically 
located distributing plants: 

“T believe it is generally known that 
in the area which we serve, there was 
a rather critical shortage of cement 
during the months of September and 
October. We have rumors of cement 
coming into the Detroit area from 
great distances. In periods of sudden 
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and acute shortage, such as we ex 
perienced this fall, we never know 
just how many barrels of cement are 
involved. Sometimes, even a relative- 
ly smull amount would relieve the 
situation. We do know that the period 
of stress was of short duration and we 
are of the opinion that the production 
in this area in 1952 will be able to 
satisfy the demand throughout the 
entire year. 

“We have not noted any appreciable 
change in percentage of sales by 
markets. Our own distribution holds 
about the same both as to types of 
markets and type of container, that is 
to say package or bulk.” 

A California n 

“We anticipate 
provement in the 
uation for norther? 
1952. We believe tl 


spite the fac 





tories of cement a 
tually at the var 
principal reason for this optimistic 
outlook is the increased productive 
capacit hich he effective n 
this area during 1952 

Ou compa! I he midst 
of ts sé 1 ma ir ¢€ inslor 
program. Earlie n the ear we com 
pleted « rectiol f four new finished ce 
ment s s, boosting ou cement stor 
age capacity b 60.00 hh We have 
recent nstalled, or will install dur 
ing the next six months, a f +] In. 
a new Cottrell elec c precipitator. a 
new stack, three ne grinding mills, 
an electric shovel, a Joy drill, and four 
blending silos. By the middle of 1952 
our cement producing capacity will be 
three times capacity of five years ago. 


“Because of the heavy demand for 
cement for government projects and 
private construction, there have been 




















times during 1951 when we were un- 
able to satisfy all the requirements of 
our regular customers. This situation, 
however, should be corrected in 1952 
by the increased output of our plant. 
In fact, it is possible that the sharp 
decline in commercial and residential 
construction (caused by recent fed- 
eral building restrictions) might even 
create an oversupply of cement in this 
area. 

“During 1951 we have delivered an 
unusually high proportion of our out- 
put to military bases and to other 
vital government projects. In the year 
ahead we will probably ship at least 
an equal quantity to these sources; 
with our increased capacity we should 
also be able to deliver larger quanti 
ties of cement to ready-mixed con- 
crete plants, lumber yards, and other 
retail dealers.” 

An Eastern manufacturer, also 
shipping in the Southeast region: 

“The demand for cement in our so- 
called home markets has exceeded our 
stock and production thus far this 
year. It is our belief, however, that 
the demand in these areas has been 
more nearly met than it was in 1950 
In some cases, we believe this is due 
to freedom from labor troubles this 
year plus improvements in efficiency. 
In other cases, there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in plant capacities. 

“It is our belief that cement capaci- 
ty in the Middle Atlantic states and 
in New England will be sufficient to 
meet any demand that we foresee for 
1952. It is our opinion, however, that 
the demand will nevertheless remain 
high. In the southeastern section of 
the United States, we believe the over- 
all demand for cement in 1952 may 
well exceed the available cement ca- 
pacity despite further substantial in- 
creases in that capacity which will 
come into being next year. 

“Our company hopes to have in pro 
duction early next year a new kiln 
in South Carolina with an estimated 
annual capacity of one million barrels. 
The southeastern section of the 
United States is expanding rapidly in- 
dustrially, and construction demand 
will continue high in that area in 
1952, as we see it, on top of a huge 
demand for cement in South Carolina 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

“As far as we are concerned, the 
most appreciable change in percentage 
of sales by markets has been an in 
creased demand from the ready-mixed 
concrete producer. It is _ likewise 
worthy of note that the demand for 
cement in bulk continues to increase.” 

A Michigan manufacturer: 

“This year we were able to do a 
very good job serving our customers. 
Late in the season our shipments were 
delayed some due to the heavy demand 
and depleted inventories at our plants 
but the actual pinch was not of long 
duration. 

“At the present time we are in a 
position to completely meet the de- 


—— OUTLOOK 


mand in our marketing area. We be- 
lieve also that we will be able to do 
as well in 1952 as we did this year and 
perhaps better, even though indica- 
tions point to another lively market. 

“While there have been no appré 
ciable market changes this past year, 
ready-mixed plants have 
made the greatest increases in e¢ 
ment purchases.” 

Pacific Northwest: 

“There is an ample cement supply 
in the Pacific Northwest and there will 
be plenty for 1952. 

“We have experienced a rapid de 


concrete 


cline in shipments to private construc 
tion, which has been more than offse 
by the large defense program in the 
Pacific Northwest.” 

A single-mill Eastern concert 

“At the 
account the 
wil’ come into being during the 1952 


taking 


prese nt time, 

increased pr duction that 
] 1 £ 

outiook Tor 


season in our area, the 


meeting the cement requirements very 


definitely is better than at any time 
during the past five years. 
“Our percentage of sales in the 


metropolitan markets has shown a 
definite increase, due to war expansio1 
in industry and also the concentratior 
of new 
fense plant 

“Distribution has been, and still is, 
suffering from a need of clarification 
by proper government authorities on 
the legality of freight absorption to 
meet competition. 


housing and facilities in de 


areas. 


“Consumption this year has been 
approximately 37 percent greater in 
Oregon than it was in 1950. This is 
due entirely to cement supplied on 
dam construction. It is estimated that 
commercial business has been slightly 


less this year than last.” 


, Wests manufacturer with sev 
a 

At present the demand for cement 
Cc! e serve 158 ome 
hat spott rT the tapering off of 
pr ite ¢ truction. The outlook for 
cement de 1952 at this writing 
e confident that we 
can meet a equirements in those 

areas ! are trying to serve. 
“There has been an appreciable 


change in percentage of sales by mar- 
kets, and we expect a more marked 
change within the next six months. 
Private construction is pretty well 
slowed down, and while the military 
program has not yet picked up to the 
point of up for the private 
construction losses, it looks as though 
it should do so by the first of July, at 
least in those areas where substantial 


making 


military or defense construction is to 
be done.’ 

A Calif ement manufacturer 
northern California is 
believe the cement re- 
quirements for 1952 will be met com- 


pletely. 


“As far as 


concerned, we 


There ha e€ an appreciable 


age of sales in 





Calaveros Cement Co., San Andreas, Colif., has greatly increased capacity. Shown here ore two 
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“We have just completed an expar 
sion in our production, which will give 
us an additional 600,000 to 700,000 
bbl. of portland and mortar cements, 
which will materially augment the 
cement supply in our area.” 

Pacific Northwest: 

“Two California cement companies 
have bee ship} ing cement into Ure 
gon on dam construction jobs. Aside 
from this, the local companies ars 
taking care of the available business 
in this state. It is believed that loca 
cement companies will be in positior 
to supply all business which will be 
here in 1952. 
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thickeners 


the northern ‘¢ fornia market this 
ast ve I the military 
i! i tne arious dam pro 
ects that are inder constructior 
amely | int am, and in 1952, Fo 
m dan 1 ibstantial effect 
n tne ai¢ | thern California.” 
( " lTacture » ( ry 
rrie¢ Té¢ 1 
The in the Prov 
nce of British ¢ mbia, Canada, was 
vastly mt for the year 1951, 
vhen the B. C. Cement Co. Ltd. looked 
after the total re rements and none 
vas imported from the United States 
foreign « The same situa 
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tion will in all probability prevail dur- 
ing the year 1952.” 
> > . = 

“During 1951 there was a shortage 
of cement in Canada due to the heavy 
demand for defense construction work. 
With present expansion plans of the 
cement industry in Canada, this short- 
age will be overcome in 1952. The 
Canada Cement Co. has completed a 
new plant at Havelock, New Bruns 
wick, and we are increasing the ca 
pacity of our Belleville, Ontario, and 
Exshaw, Alberta, plants. 

“The only appreciable change in 
percentage of sales by markets is the 
nereased demand for defense put 


poses - 


Handicaps 

Among the handicaps to business 
anticipated for 1952, the most fre 
quently mentioned were the availabil 
ity of structural and reinforcing steel, 
government restrictions adversely af 
fecting construction, and expected 
shortages of repair parts and supplies 
One manufacturer mentioned a possi 
bility of shortages of grinding media. 

Typical of the comments were the 


following, in part: 
“In our opinion the principal handi 
caps to doing business in 1952 will be 


caused by shortages of critical ma- 
terials needed in construction.” 

If the government would permit 
business to run business, handicaps 
would be greatly minimized. The dark 
est spot we have on our distribution 
horizon is allocation of steel for high- 
ways and building construction as the 
allocation system is operating at pres 
ent, or the complete lack of it in the 
event international situations arise.” 

“We do not anticipate any handi 
caps to business other than we experi 
enced in 1951. There is a constant 
problem of getting delivery on steel, 
machine parts, ete. This handicaps 
both the cement producer and con- 
sumer but we do not anticipate any 
greater trouble next year than we 
have had in this respect for the last 
12 months.” 

** * *# 

“The only principal handicap of 
doing business in 1952 that we can 
think of is the ability to obtain scarce 
materials, such as steel, copper, and 
aluminum, in event plant expansion 
is to be accomplished this year in the 
cement industry. Unless higher priori- 
ties are established for the cement in- 
dustry, as far as plant expansion is 
concerned, we believe that said ex- 
pansion will be considerably slowed 


down. 
* * > * 

“The principal handicaps to doing 
business in 1952 will, of course, be 
government controls, among them the 
restrictions, for construction pur- 
poses, of the use of controlled mate- 
rials, principally steel, and the credit 
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Shown above is the Detroit retail plant of Huron Portiand Cement Co., one of a number served 
by cement corriers from the Alpena mill 


restrictions on home building. How- 
ever, if it is true that the supply of 
steel used in concrete reinforcing is 
not as short as government figures in 
dicate, it is to be hoped that a modifi 
cation of the Controlled Materials Plan 
may be forthcoming before too long 
thus making more steel available for 
highways, bridges and other construc 
tion which is not strictly defense 
work.” 

“The principal handicaps for next 
year are governmental regulations, 
plus an increase in difficulty in se 
curing quick delivery of repair parts 
and supplies needed in emergencies.” 

“At this time it seems to us the 
principal handicap with reference to 
doing business in 1952 is going to be 
the results of the tight controls that 
are gradually being enforced with re 
gard to construction. In addition to 
this will be the unbalanced demand 
because of the heavy concentration of 
the military program. We expect at 
some of our plants that we will be 
very busy manufacturing enough ce- 
ment to fill the military and defense 
requirements (although we think we 
can take care of anything that is now 
in prospect), and in other areas 
where the civilian program has been 
curtailed and there is no defense work 
being done, we may be hard put to it 
to find enough business to keep the 
plants running on a sound basis.” 

; s @¢ «6 

“Not wishing to go too much into 
detail, it is perhaps well, however, to 
express the opinion that the ever-in- 
creasing trend toward socialism in our 
government continues to have the 
greatest effect on our industry. In- 
creased taxes, controls, restrictions 
under the guise of the Korean situa- 
tion, are steadily destroying individ- 
ual initiative and gnawing away at 
our freedom, which is so dear to all 
of us and our free enterprise system.” 

” * * - 

“There will be difficulties, of course, 
in securing necessary maintenance 
materials but these, at the moment, 
don’t look insurmountable to us. We 
expect that labor will cause us some 
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trouble i go ti ea ry 

next year ar that ynntract neg 
tior 5 ma iM I rec] ¢ eT more 
than was the case 1951. Howeve 
we think t it ¢ ible t sett. 
with labor on a mut satisfact 
basis.” 


“Our principa cap t doing 
business in 19 vas the } ce freeze 
in the cement indust inder the Ger 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation of Janu 
ary 26, 1951. Our duction costs 
soared during the ea vhile a he 
same time we were t allowed to 
make al price ncereases ) etiect 
these higher costs. However, the Of 
fice of Price Stabilization General 
Overriding Regulation 21, which was 
just issue ] 
for us to obtain relief during 1952 
from this squeeze rofits. The dif 
ficulties which we anticipate during 
1952 are continuing on (1) higl 
taxes; and (2) the 1 cy which has 
apparently been established by the 
Interstate “ommer¢ (ommission o 
granting percentag ¢ nereases 


rail freight rates 


“in our pir tne prince pal 
handicaps to doing business in 1952 
will be governmenta 
materials, prices a mortgage money 
We anticipate great difficu ty il ol 
taining spare parts f ou wn opel 
ation, and we believe the supply of 
steel, copper and aluminum will cor 
tinue short in at least the first ha 
of the year and defé ust amounts of 
construction both in the building field 
and in the heavy engineering field. It 
is our opi . 
shortages there w be sufficient suy 
ply of box and covered |} per cars.” 


“It is believed that shortages of 
steel ar d rovernment bu dir red re 
strictions reduce the volume of 
construction in Oregor lite materia 
ly. I would not want to hazard a guess 
as to the estimated percentage of de 


crease.” 


“Probably during 1952 we can ex 
pect shortages of materials required 


in cement product t ind in concrete 








‘I ee, ee 








construction. Increasing costs and 
freight rate charges will fac 
tors influencing sales. Apparently too 
there is a feeling of 
among builders 
shortages, costs, etc.” 


also be 


uncertainty 


caused by controls, 


“There will be all 
caps, but we doubt if 
will prevent a 
tion of cement.” 


them 


produc 


any of 


rather full 


“The principal handicap to doing 
business in 1952, in 
be the shortage of steel. This, how 
ever, should ease during mid-year.” 


our opinion, will 


Plant Expansion 
While a great amount of 
and modernization 
completed since World War II, much 
more will continue to |} } 
immediate future, acc 
letter replies. Apparent 
ency to more bulk 
continues and quite a few companies 
are installing or improving bulk-load 
ing facilities. Other trends in manu 
facturing are covered in a 
article in this issue. Among the com 
ments received by letter were the fol 
lowing: 
A Midwestern manufacturer 


expansior 
has already beer 
fe done In the 
raing to 


the tend 


oul 


cement st ipments 


separate 
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“In terms of the end product, we extensions of mal 
sense a trend away from the multi cilitic r 
plicity of 


types of portland 


cement ta ire r 





now represented in the A.S.T.M. ar cilities) 
federal specifications toward only a A large | 
standard and high early strength e I 
ment with, probably, thei alr-entrall 
ing counterparts. The ‘standard’ ce« gel 
ment would be a compromise betwee é 
the present Type I and II portlar ‘ 
cements. On air-entraining cements. Hu | Cer 
we continue to hold the view hat 4 fe ‘ ver 
putting the air-entraining age 
the cement is not the right answe1 
producing concrete t the prope t 
air content, and we intend to give ike 
greater } iblicity 1 ~ f lu? té 
1952. 
“We are cor ting mucl ; 
modernization work for 1952 and be the exter 
yond Ir this progran t vill ha 
one complete plant rebu 1! bh 
A 1 as numero the ects tnat 
will he le pre + ce fie ‘ 
sumption and cost therwise A « 
plete revamping of the clinker grind 
ing departme nt at one plant is a being ste 
in this program ine of a 
“No further enlargements are being give us d 
considered at this time except in cor eratior 
nection with the one complete plant hh We are ent 
rebuilding job already referred t purchase a 
However, we are considerir gy some 2900 


New St. Louis plant of Missouri Portland Cement Co. has many operating features that denote greet progress 
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Largest rotary kiln yet installed in the Americas to conserve fuel is this 12- x 500-ft. unit in Penn-Dixie Cement Corp.'s Kingsport, Tenn 


intake and substantial changes in 
pumps, piping, wiring, etc. Also, we 
are undertaking the modernization of 
our shale quarry, with the installa- 
tion of a new crushing unit and the 
changeover from cars to trucks in 
the quarry itself.” 

A California manufacturer: 

“In distribution there seems to be a 
trend in the direction of making deliv- 
eries of cement by contract highway 
carriers. Some efforts are being made 
by rail carriers to meet that situation. 

“We do not see any impending 
change in manufacturing methods. 
There has been considerable modern- 
ization and enlargement activity much 
of which is still in process. No doubt 
that trend will continue in 1952.” 

A Michigan manufacturer: 

“At this time we have made no 
plans for modernization or enlarge- 
ment of any of our plants. Instead we 
are anticipating our requirements of 
materials, following the details of 
production and, in general, paving the 
way towards the utmost in efficiency.” 

An Iowa manufacturer: 

“As far as our company is con- 
cerned, we did not expand our manu- 
facturing facilities during 1951 and 
do not contemplate any such program 
in 1952. We did, however, make sev- 
eral plant improvements, including a 
complete revamping of our power de- 
partment, the installation of dust col- 
lectors in our plant and air separators 
in our raw end.” 

From the Rocky Mountain area: 

“As to distribution, the trend is 
more and more to bulk delivery. And 
one significant development here, I 
think, is the fact that we are making 
an honest effort to improve our load- 
ing facilities to take care of the trend. 
We are in the process of adding a new 
kiln and additional raw and finish 
grinding equipment.” 

From the Pacific Coast: 

“This company has an application 
in with the federal government for a 
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certificate of necessity for an enlarge- 
ment program.” 

A Southern manufacturer: 

“There is a great deal of modern- 
ization and enlargement going on. In 
new mills and mills that are being 
rebuilt, there seems a trend toward 
the dry process. This appearance may 
be accidental because of the location 
of certain new and rebuilt units.” 

A small Pennsylvania company: 

“As to distribution, we would say 
the general heavy trend, at least in 
this section, is to truck delivery. Up 
to within a year or so ago, everything 
in this section was by rail. 

“We know of no unusual trends in 
manufacturing methods. As to mod- 
ernization and enlargement, we are at 
the present time erecting an addi- 
tional large bulk bin to further facili- 
tate the loading of bulk cement to 
trucks. 

“We also have under consideration 
the installing of a clinker breaker and 
two preliminary grinding mills which 
will give us considerable additional 
production and balance off our finish- 
ing with our raw grinding and kiln 
rapacity.” 

A manufacturer in Pennsylvania: 

“We have followed a continuing 
program of modernization and expan- 
sion of our production since the close 
of the second war. New installations 
now in progress at our plant will pro- 
vide an increased production capacity 
for 1952 of 10 percent above 1951 
capacity and 33 percent above 1946.” 

A Michigan manufacturer: 

“Our expansion program, begun in 
1950, has already been set back one 
year because of building restrictions. 
Just now in the middle of it, we are 
materially retarded in our progress. 

“During 1951 we did complete in- 
stallation of a new 11- x 400-ft. kiln at 
one of our plants, which has doubled 
that plant’s output. In the latter part 
of the year, we initiated the transpor- 
tation of clinker from that plant to 
Detroit, by water, for conversion to 
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, plant 
finished cement Detroit. The trend 
toward bulk shipment continues to in- 
crease and it is apparent that addi 
tional facilities will have to be 
provided to meet this increase.” 

A Western manufacturer: 

“Insofar as our company is con 
cerned, we are just completing a pro- 
gram which in the past six years has 
required approximately $32,000,000 of 
capital spending. In our own case we 
do not have any further expansion 
plans at this time, but there will be 
the usual necessary modernization 
and maintenance requirements which, 
of course, will be on a scale that we 
would consider ist normal operat 
ing practice.” 

From California 


“Regarding enlargement programs, 


we just finished the early part of this 
year the enlargement of our plant 
by about 25 percent of its former ca 
pacity; however, we also are consid 
ering additional expansion which may 
or may not take place, depending on 
our ability to obtain materials, and 


also the demand in the markets whicl 


we serve 





Buys Limestone Company 


GEORGIA MARBLE Co., Tate, Ga., has 
announced the purchase by its subsidi- 
ary, Alabama Limestone Co., of the 
entire physical assets of Rockwood 


Alabama Stone Co. The acquired quar 
ries and facilities include approx 
mately 1700 acres of land. At the two 
principal quarries, a fine limestone of 
the hard, dense, tic type is pro 
duced. The plant facilities include tw 
modernly equippe 1 lat cating mill 
and a crushing pia 

Officers of Alabama Limestone Cx 


are James R. Cowan, president; S. E 
Hyatt, vice-president; William I 


Vance, Jr., vice-president: Grange? 
Hansell, secretary; R. C. Sibley, Jr., 
assistant secretary and treasurer; 
and Gardnér W. Putney, general man 


ager. 
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Elements of Efficiency 


In Lime 








Preheated combustion air, optimum air-fuel ratios and best 
utilization of high level heat important to firing efficiency 


HIS ARTICLE Is directed particularly 

to the practical operating man. Per- 
haps the plant engineer and manager 
should give it consideration. While we 
will deal principally with the rotary 
kiln, the discussion applies equal \ 
well to the shaft kiln. 

There are five requirements for 
kiln efficiency: 

1. Perfect combustion with 100 

percent theoretical air; 

2. Saving and use of the heat in 

the calcined lime; 

3. Saving radiation losses, par 
ticularly those at the firing end 
of the kiln; 

4. Keeping the temperature of the 
gases at a minimum at the point 
where calcination begins; 

5. Sufficient preheating zone. 


Perfect Combustion 

Taking the first item, namely per 
fect combustion, it must be recognized 
that fuel requires a theoretical quan 
tity of air for perfect combustion. For 
the average coal, this is 10 lb. of air 
per lb. of coal or about 132 cu. ft. of 
ordinary air. If there is insufficient 
air, combustion is incomplete, and a 
serious heat value is lost. The evidence 
is smoke. The part of the fuel that is 
only half burned gives off only about 
one-third of its possible heat. 

If excess air is used, the full poss 
ble heat is generated but heat is use 
lessly employed in raising this excess 
air to calcining temperature. 

There is “high level” heat and “low 
level” heat. Just as a gallon of wate: 
in an overhead tank is valuable and 
a gallon in the sewer is worthless, s 
is the high level heat valuable for ca 
cining lime. And there is always a1 
excess of low level heat good only fo 
preheating the stone. Either exces 
or insufficient air reduces the amount 
of high level heat, and increases the 
amount of useless low level heat. Ex 
cess low level heat must go out the 
stack as hot gases so incorrect 
raises the temperature of the stac! 


alr 


rases. 

A rotary kiln can be run with the 
exact 100 percent of theoretical ai! 
To do this, the equipment must be 
right, and kept in good adjustmer 
and operating condition. With 100 per 
cent air, the stack will show a faint 
brown haze which must not be con- 


*Vice-president, Warner Co Philadelphia 
Penn 
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fused with any color that is due t 
dust that may be in the gases. 

In hand fired shaft kilns, the prob 
lem is difficult due to intermittent fir 
ing. By regular firing at prescribed 
intervals, there is improvement. By 
pushing the coked coal forw ard and 
firing largely in the front end of the 
furnace there is also improvement 


Heat Utilization 

The second point covers the utiliza 
tion of the heat in the lime. The or 
erator wants cool lime as a matter 
convenience and looks with favor or 
much loss of heat in his coolers. This 
is a mistake. The cooling of the lime 
should be done by the air « combus 
tion, and this heat restored to the 
kiln. In any |} In, there is more air re 
quired thar me produced, so 
theoretically possible to cool lime 
thoroughly without _ the radiatior 
losses of a cooler 

This heat should be restored to the 
kiln to inerease the percentage of 
high level heat. The dividing point ir 
a shaft kiln may be 1500 deg. F., but 
in a rotary, it may be as high as 2200 
deg. F. If the combustion must sta 
at 100 deg. F., a lot of heat must be 


used to raise the temperature of the 
gases to the high level good for ca 
cinatior Air preheated to say 60 
deg. I vhen cooling the lime 4 
an elevated starting point for ra 
the gases to calcination temperature 
and thereby increases the lantit 
} rh eve nea 

Unfortunate rota Kilt f 
eral are 1 vell equipped for tl 
air preheating, lime cooling wor 


But the operating man can help 
making all the air possible go throug} 
lime chutes, hood, etc., in a way that 
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ft preheating. 


Als he i engineer is trying t 
: problem of i 
ta ng al reheating cooler, the 
erating ma t give full help and 
nerat t jesired end. He 
st re e tha i? mportant im 
ement w re t, not only in effi 
encv but } g cooler lime. He 
an heln beca ¢ tf nis practical ex 
eriencs 
In a aft leep cooler per 
its the « ince f more air. Un 
fortunately are much too 
sma Recent constructed shaft 
ns with ga firing are usually 
designed for the secondary air to go 
r g the U Operating men 
then have tr ble witl cal hot spots 
ind find the s easier to control if 
e ¢ ers a and the air ad 
mitted large t the fuel. Rather 
than do the ea b of closing off the 
the itor should find 
means of g t air properly 
T sun tne I y correct way t 
me t the air of combustion, 
there i é igh air to cool 
the me | pe Surface radiatior 
f the cool t necessary and such 
er efficiency 
Radiation Losses 
The t ( nt to save radiatior 
sses. Littl i e done in the main 
fa ta | Insulating the 
reheating ¢ ibove the point where 
alcination beg of little or no 
alue But f the management at 
tempts t f ation for a portior 
i the } ! if i experience may 
‘ S ‘ en 
There is a ise of this work where 
mn? ement ca be effected by joint 
ict I 1 ma igre ent engineer and 
perator, and t the heat loss at 
the firing « fa n, either shaft 
tar 4 hea from hoods, 
f ice f ther point at 
tne f high leve 
neat | ra atior 
All this loss 
temperature 
I ‘ I tart, and 
, rk for the 
f to get t evel heat. Ir 
taris na t I d should 
‘ ‘ t mum of 
( : heat it te 
the front. It n be stated as a maxim 
tnat any uny i t heat at the firing 
e! I ¢ ensive heat los 
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HEAT REQUIRED BY CHARGE 


A 2 
PREHEAT TO 1500 DEGF. | 
LOW LEVEL 


TO CALCINE 


HEAT IN COAL 


DIVIDING TEMPERATURE _| 
'1BOO DEG. | 2000 DEG. |2200 DEG. | 


704 33 PERCENT 704 29 PERCENT LOW LEVEL 39 PERCENT 43.5 PERCENT |48 PERCENT 


HIGH LEVEL ae 67 PERCENT 1762 71 PERCENT HIGH LEVEL 6/ PERCENT 56.5 PERCENT |52 PERCENT 


Table |. High level versus low level heat; base temperature 


100 deg. F.; figures in B.t.u.’s per 


ib. of lime. Column A is the theoretical heat requirement. Column B shows the heat required in 
the calcining zone, including raising the temperature of the solids and the evolved CO» to some 
practical temperature above 1650 deg. F 


to the owner. So comfort and effi- 
ciency go hand in hand. 


Gas Temperatures 

On the fourth point of low tempera 
ture gases at the point where calcin- 
ation begins, the shaft kiln is excel- 
lent. The close contact between gases 
and stone causes the gas tempera- 
ture to be little higher than the stone 
itself which is at 1500 deg. F. In the 
rotary, the corresponding gas tem- 
perature may be anywhere from 1800 
to 2200 deg. F. The gas temperature 
at this point is the dividing line be- 
tween high and low level heat. High 
temperature gas at this point means 
less valuable high level heat, and 
more of the excessive and useless low 
level heat. 

In the chart showing the tempera- 
tures of gases and charge in a rotary 
(Fig. 1), it is to be noted that there 
is a minimum temperature difference 
at the point where calcination begins. 
This is true of any kiln. This causes a 
zone of poor heat transfer above and 
below the point of initial calcination. 
This is the “critical zone” of a rotary 
kiln. 

Table I shows the increase in per 
cent of the valuable high level heat 
by reducing this gas temperature. 

Refractory cross tile can be inserted 
in this section of the kiln, and should 
be placed about two-thirds above the 
point of incipient calcination and one- 
third below. They are costly to install 
and maintain. But the operating man 
must realize that they effect a fuel 
saving and output gain, so he can con 
tribute his experience in their installa- 
tion and use. 

Correct combustion has an impor- 
tant effect on the temperature of gases 
at this point, and in this, the operato 
can do a good job. In a rotary kiln, 
we have a difficult combustion prob- 
lem. Near the discharge end of the 
kiln, the lime can absorb heat only 
very slowly because it is approaching 
complete calcination. The flame tem 
perature must not be too high. Hence 
the fuel must develop its heat slow] 
at first. 

However, the combustion and gen- 
eration of heat must be substantially 
completed well before the gases reach 
the point of initial calcination. Then 
their temperature will drop rapidly to 
give a minimum gas temperature 
where calcination begins. 

Insufficient air will cause combus 
tion and heat generation to continue 
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right up to this point. Too often, com- 
bustion will continue throughout the 
preheating zone and even cause sec 
ondary combustion in the dust cham 
ber or stack base when additional air 
leaks in through the sealing ring. 
Thereupon valuable high level heat is 
wasted or used for the low level job 
of preheating. 

It is necessary to get the combus 
tion air into the kiln in a manner to 
avoid flame turbulence so heat genera 
tion is slow at first. But the air must 
be uniformly distributed around the 
fuel so that complete intermingling 
takes place rapidly and thoroughly 
further up the kiln so that the com- 
bustion can be completed well before 
arriving at the point of initial cal- 
cination. 

This is often a difficult job. It is 
handled properly in some types of in- 
stallation. But in the average in 
stallation, air is only too likely to 
be localized on one side, top or bot 
tom, of the fuel pipe. Most rotary 
kilns have a simple hood with various 
openings to admit air. Some air comes 
up the lime chutes or rotary coole: 
and becomes heated. 

Air coming up through the bottom 
of the hood is difficult to direct proper 
ly. Also it is likely to pick up dust 
which everyone knows is detrimental 
to heat exchange. Yet the operating 
man can experiment to get the air into 
the kiln in a uniform “sleeve” sur- 
rounding the fuel and at the same 
time direct the air so it will not pick 
up dust. 


Preheating Zone 


As to the fifth item of sufficient pre 
heating zone, there is little or noth 
ing that the operating man can do. 
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REVIEW OF WORK ON 
ROTARY LIME KILNS 


HE INCREASING CosT of fuel is caus 

ing rotary kiln operators to take 
steps to improve their efficiency. Work 
is being done along three lines: 

1. Preheaters 
2. Internal 
tion 
3. Preheating the air of combus- 
tion by regenerative cooling of 

the lime. 


refractory construc 
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solution by improved design and prac 
tical experience. 

Preheaters undoubtedly effect an 
important economy and improvement 
in output. But the lime manufacture) 
who produces his own stone is usually 
confronted with the necessity of pro 
ducing three or more sizes of stone 
in the interest of quarry and crushing 





efficiency. This introduces the serious 
problem of variable void resistance to 
the passage of the gases. It is hoped 
that this problem will ultimately be 
solved. 

It is to be noted that this type of 
preheater does a reasonably good 
of dust elimination provided all the 
gases are passed through it. If tl 
problem can be solved, the lime mai 
facturer will be killing two birds wit] 
one stone. 


Another type of external preheate: 
is the cross-flow type. None are know: 
to be in suce 
although there is at least one insta 
lation of the Lepol kiln operating o 
cement. This equipment includes a 
traveling grate arrangement. For e« 
ment, it is necessary to nodulize the 
feed. This would not be required fo 
sized limestone, but again, there w { 
be the problem of variable stone size. 
Theoretically this can be taken car 
of by a fixed measured feed and the: 
vary the speed of the grate. Naturally 
it should go fast for a thin load of 
small feed, and slow for a thick load 
of large sized feed. Victor J. Azbe has 
shown that with a constant 
the thin load of small stone will pre 
heat as rapidly as the thick load of 
large stone. Hence it s mecha 


ssful operation 01 me, 








ically possible to get satistactory pre 
heating of any sized feed provide 

is well and uniformly sized betwee: 
its prescribed limits. But so far, it 
has not been done 

It is to be noted that the cross-fl 
preheater is not an efficient heat e» 
changer. However, since there is 
ways a greater weight of gases thar 
stone, this does not constitute a valid 
objection. 

The internal type of preheater is 
built into the feed end of the kiln. It 
consists of a segmentalizing of the 
kiln with plates of heat resistant stee! 
provided with flights for 
heat exchange area and turbulatior 
the gases. 


increased 


As is the case of any rotating de 
vice, this preheater takes its load and 
does its work irrespective of quantity, 
sizing or grading of the feed. There 
are a few installations and they show 
marked economy. 

There is considerable maintenance 
expense and depreciation with this 
type of preheater. They are subject to 
operational error of overheating wher 
starting or stopping a kiln. They may 
be safely installed only in a long kiln. 
Their best results and longest life 
have been on long dolomitic kilns 
where the temperatures are lower. 

Improved designs to give greater 
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Fig. 1. Typical temperatures in a rotary kiln in percent of length applicat t ng or short kilns 


life are peeing” etecte Ss tha t é gy, tne 
hoped that the problems of this typ ethened pe 
of preheater | be s ed, and tha in do it 
it will come into greate se in the t temperature 
future. Its simplicity, « mparative ‘ rT} i ! t the ne 
cost and ability to function regardless subject 

of the size and quantity of feed, just 

fies serious consideration in ficture ti Internal Refractory Construction 
stallations. Heat resistant steels aré Fig. 1 t eratures of 
being improved. gre é This chart 

As to cost of the internal preheater, typi It is to be noted 

t must be noted that it occupies part t the m temperature 
of the length of the kiln. For example, lifference t I initial Ca 
if 40 ft. of internal preheate1 st t ( f ti point, 
be used, then it should be charge the ten ( ce between 
vith 40 ft. of the length of the kilr ‘ i Since the 
Ir other \ if cor ra is 
cost of inte il and ext il preneat f l 
er, the kiln with the external pre the e, heat ¢ 

heater may be 40 ft horte I po It 

So far, no preheater of any type ha t ‘ eca wnt eat ex 
succeeded ! heat ne tne t ¢ é é ce 1 tne 
about 1250 deg. F. A such, it ha f te ten 
not reache the critic ‘ vi ! 
will be dis« ed under the next hea I e hig 

ng. There is no wa f arbitra n, and 
foreing down the temperature I f pre 
stack gases by a preheater. High ten ting, ture f the 
perature of stack gases is the result vast t the tial calcina 
and evidence of inefficiency elsewhere t I e percentage 
and not the cause of it f yg eats availab 

But the preheater serves this valu f Fors nts of 180¢ 
able purpose. In the normal cylind: 
cal kiln, too much of the lengtl It ra th the most 
required for preheating, perhaps 40 efficient t} ! sufficient 
nercent or more of the length. The g eve ‘ 4 f one? 
high temperature calcining zone takes t idiat hell, et« 
eare of itself as a good radiant heat ors ite ft f evel heat 
exchanger because of the high ten I x CE near as ] 
peratures preva ny. 

In between the primary preheating f effort bye gy made t 
and the main calcination zones, li e the more efficient 
this “critical zone f i tempera t th a 
ture diferences and comparatively lov er § te t I ally ir 
temperatures, causing poor radiant ( ‘ ! It 
heat exchange. Th critical zone t cause 
crowded in the middle and is all to 1 definite fficiency. But 
short. Hence it requires an unneces far, an ef et f ng 
sarily high gas temperature to do it fe ( as not hee 
work. leveloped 

Therein the preheater serves its It hone stnwndiom thi 


purpose. By shortening the length of 
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~PENN-DIXIE’S 500 FT. 


ROTARY KILN 


Longest kiln in Western Hemisphere replaces dry process 


kilns in conversion to wet process at Kingsport, Tenn. 


HE TREND TOWARD installation of 

long, large diameter rotary kilns 
for increased fuel efficiency and great 
capacity has reached a new peak with 
the 12- x 500-ft. wet process rotary 
kiln at the Kingsport, Tenn., mill of 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. This is the 
longest kiln in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It was fired up on August 18, 
1951, and is expected to maintain a 
normal daily production of approxi- 
mately 4200 bbl. of clinker with a fuel 
consumption of approximately 1,- 
000,000 B.t.u. per bbl. after operations 
have been stabilized. Feed is a 38 per- 
cent slurry and the kiln is direct fired 
by high-grade bituminous coal from a 
compartment tube mill. 

Like any long kiln installation where 
previous experience of the burners 
and other key personnel had been lim- 
ited to very short kilns, the full use of 
automatic control features has yet 
to be fully applied for perfection of 
operations; yet, the kiln has per- 
formed with practically no interrup- 
tion since it was fired up and is 
already approaching expected output. 

Selection of a kiln of these dimen 
sions was based upon fuel considera 
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tions, of course, and to achieve from 
a single unit a production modestly in 
excess of the output of six dry process 
kilns which have been taken out of 
service. Production of clinker has been 
increased by approximately 10 per- 
cent. 

Conversion from a dry process to a 
wet plant was dictated largely by local 
considerations. The Kingsport plant 
was becoming obsolete by modern 
standards. In order to meet the strin- 
gent conditions of the city dust or- 
dinance, conversion to the wet process 
was, after careful study, considered 
the most practical solution. Conditions 
related to efficient dust collection were 
prime factors in the conversion, cou- 
pled with the presence of considerable 
quantities of plastic clay in the lime- 
stone that had proved troublesome in 
dry grinding in the past. 

Kingsport is in mountainous coun- 
try and the prevailing winds are from 
the west. The mill is located within 
the western limits of the city and was 
the first industry to become estab- 
lished in Kingsport. Over the years, 
the residential area of the city has 
spread out and industry has expanded 
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in tne f the plant 
with the esult t + + contro 4 
dust was essent n any decision t 
moder? the 

Convert neg te the et process has 
eliminated six dry process kilns and 
has ren ed dust litions that ex 
isted in the raw ling mill depart 
ment, drying department, in crushing 
and in handling materials. The 
new l € th one of the 
most efficient combination mechanica 
and electrical pr pitator dust col 
lection systems anywhere, with an ex- 
pected efficiency excess of 97 ner 
cent in recovery st from the ex 
haust gases 

Prior to the modernization program 
there were six 8- x 125-ft. dry process 
kilns. These kilt ere fired by coal 
prepared in Raymond pulverizers a1 
conventional biz tem, with a fuel 
consumption »f 1,400,000 B.t.u. per 
bbl. 

In the ( NV? , i lepartments 
except the raw material handling, 
clinker grinding, cement storage and 
packing operations were affected. New 
preliminary mil for wet grinding 
were installed in the raw mill in closed 


. 








circuit with vibrating screens; two ad- 

ditional tube mills were added and 

four existing tube mills had to be con- i 
verted for wet grinding. Six air-agi- 
tated slurry storage and blending 
tanks were built as were two kiln feed 
slurry basins. 

In connection with the kiln, auxil- 
iary majer equipment includes an in- 
clined-grate clinker cooler, direct-fir- 
ing tube mill, mechanical and electri- 
cal stack dust collectors, a new stack, 
induced draft fan and complete in- 
strumentation. Clinker at this plant is 
stored in concrete silos as contrasted J 

ne 
( HIN? 


‘ STACK 


DRAFT FAN 


BUCKET TYPE FEEDER 
x 


to the more conventional practice in 

many of the newer plants of using 

large covered storage areas served by . 

overhead traveling cranes. Only six 

weeks of shutdown time were required } 

for the compiete changeover. t 
F. L. Smidth & Co. were engineers AL J. 

for the entire program in collabora- 

tion with the engineering staff of 

Penn-Dixie headed by director of en- 

gineering Johan Norvig. The kiln, di- 

rect-firing mill, kiln slurry feeder, in- : 

strument panel, slurry § agitating Say 

mechanisms and much of the auxiliary 

equipment are of Smidth manufac- 

ture. Tidewater Construction Co. was 

the general contractor; E. C. Machin 

built the required slurry basins and 

clinker silos; the stack was con- 

structed by Rust Engineering Co. 


CYCLONE DUST 
COLLECTOR 
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ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATOR 
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KILN FEED BASINS 


Principal Features 

As stated earlier, production of 
clinker has been increased by 10 per- 
cent and the fuel requirement per bar- 
rel of clinker will have been reduced 
by approximately 400,000 B.t.u. This 
amounts to about 30 lb. of 13,000 
B.t.u. coal. Raw grinding capacity has 
been enlarged so that operations have 
been reduced from 7 to 5 days per 
week. Finish grinding has been aug- 
mented by addition of one 6- x 22-ft. 
tube mill. Increased grinding capacity 
greatly exceeds expectations so that 
it is now realized that this department 
can be operated on a five-day sched- 
ule because of the improved grind- 
ability of the clinker. j Be 

Of special interest, aside from oper- +—+ | } Ss ie 
ation of the 12- x 500-ft. rotary kiln ae hy 
itself, is the use of a compartment 
tube mill for direct firing; the stack 
dust collector system with its provi- 
sions for selective return of the dust 
to the kiln; and the use of a drive for 
the kiln, elinker cooler, induced draft 
fan and other equipment that is en- 
tirely new for the portland cement in- 
dustry. 

Penn-Dixie was one of the first ce- 
ment manufacturers to install an air- 
swept mill of the ball or tube type for 
direct-firing kilns, and several other 
plants of the company have been using 
this type of mill for some time. 


i2' X 500‘ KILN 
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Use of a combination of mechanical o dz 1s 
and electrical dust collectors for the z Sa ined = 
exit gases has two advantages. It re ra Z ; 
lieves the Cottrell precipitator of Nal \ | 
work that can be more economically 33 ’ ) " 
accomplished by the Multiclones, L ef of_d3 
while at the same time isolating the es 


high alkali dust for separate disposi- 
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Stack dust is collected through mechanical and electrical precipitators in series; flexible arrangement of screw conveyors and tanks permits return cf 


tion; dust from the mechanical col- 
lecton is stored separately from the 
finer fractions and may be returned 
into the kiln with fresh slurry at any 
desired rate. Facilities also provide 
for introduction of any desired frac- 
tion of Cottrell dust to the circulating 
stream. 


Drives 


In order to describe the kiln and 
discuss its operation in any detail it 
is desirable first to consider its drive, 
which is new to the cement industry. 
Power is transmitted to the kiln ring 
gear through its pinion and gears 
from a 200-hp. squirrel-cage motor 
through a Dynamatic water-cooled, 
eddy-current coupling with a speed 
range of 0-1160 r.p.m. 

Principle of the Dynamatic 
pling drive is that a slip is required 
between the input and output mem- 
bers in order to develop torque, and 
the torque capacity varies with the 
difference in speed between the input 
and output shafts. The input member 
is driven at a constant speed from 
the motor and there is no mechanical 
connection to the output, or driven, 
member, the transfer of power being 
effected by the magnetic attraction 


cou- 
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of any dust fraction into kiln 


between the two. 

A field coil on the load side is ener- 
gized by d-c current fed through two 
slip rings on the output shaft and, 
through excitation control, the slip 
is adjusted to meet load requirements. 
With the motor at “no load” speed, 
d-e current supplied the field coil will 
cause the output shaft to rotate and, 
through automatic control, the cur- 
rent is readjusted to maintain a de- 
sired speed of the output shaft. Direct 
current for excitation may be sup- 
plied froma constant voltage d-c line 
through a rheostat or potentiometer, 
or the small amount of d-c current re- 
quired may be available from an elec- 
tronic control unit fed by a-c power 
lines. Automatic speed control is pro- 
vided through a speed-indicating gen- 
erator driven by the output shaft 
which is used in connection with a 
meter for indicating r.p.m. Voltage is 
developed proportional to the driven 
speed and this voltage automatically 
modulates the control and causes it to 
supply the exact d-c current to the coil 
to match a load condition. 

The unit has individual shafts and 
bearings for the input and output 
members. In the case of the kiln drive, 
the unit is water-cooled to dissipate 
1952 
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‘ 
Kiln drive is the first in the industry with eddy-current coupling for variable speed contro! 
dust return are synchronized so that plant, crushed through a No. 6 gyra ! ele ( 1 water-tight, cor 
manipulation of one control unit at tory and put into storage. It é ete-enca hain bucket ele 
the operating panel, up or down, wil claimed and put through a hamme it und 1 eam, in each case, 
maintain the desired relative speed mill after which a poidometer regu le. er t j- x 6-ft. single 
ratios as preset. Adjustment of the ates the rate of feed into a bucket eck | 0 7 brating screens 
draft is done at the control board by elevator which discharges on the stone t O-me | Cap screen cloth 
adjusting the induced draft fan speed. belt. Delivery of the blend is by ‘ 7 g { tual openings orig 
Incidentally, the louvres at the far head belt conveyor into two separate i Oye etu ed into the 
inlet are kept wide open and are not preliminary mill feed bins. relimiz f each circuit and 
used for draft regulation. The coa the tl i iunsferred by e 
feeder drive to the mill is set up for Raw Mill 1 70-ft. long 
automatic adjustment to maintain the Raw grinding is done through t tena! { f hich the 
optimum coal level in the tube mill new 8- x 12-ft. Allis-Chalmers pre tube n e ft istribution int 
liminary bé ills in closed reuit the cate : ‘harge boy» 
Raw Materials with ; ibratis screens, follo be = ' ‘ 's he , : : 
Limestone is shipped in by rail open circuit grinding throug! . bute 1 agitated in the cate 
from the company’s Marcem quarry tube mills. The preliminary n id vheel. The 
in Virginia, 11 miles distant. It is fed by table feeders and each carrie te f first before second 
crushed to minus 4 in. at the quarry a charge of 60,000 Ib. of forged st n tart ind a leve 
and delivered over the Southern Rail grinding ba graded fron ! maintains e a feed supply t 
road, and then to the plant in up to 212 in. size, 75 percent of the i! iry n 
company-owned cars over the Clinch load consisting of 2 n. balls ar 2-ft. m for 
field Railroad. Stone is dumped from larger. Each mill driven by a 300 ‘ ere fit 
a tipple, 250 ft. in length, and with hp. motor and p ce 0 bbl. pe é 1 discharg 
drawn as required to a belt conveyor hr. of product for delive to overhe g then vet 
for reduction to minus in. throug! vibrating scree! Water is added int ! I n feed and 
a hammermill. It is then stored in the preliminary mills to maintain a trunnior ore ilriven by a 
eight blending tanks and drawn out slurry consistency of 38 percent wate 0-hp. mot arrie 60,000 lb 
from all eight simultaneously over a as determined by samples taken fron f forge f 1-in. top size. 
common belt for transfer to the raw a common screw conveyor carrying Two 6- x ft. n fron e of the 
mill. Sand is added to the stream as the slurry from the secondary tube mpar t ts were also ir 
required by a drag chain, using a table mills to a sump for transfer into the talled, eac en | 00-hp. motors 
feeder for proportioning. blending tanks ind car! ga Kimately the same 
Shale is quarried adjacent to the Product from eact preliminary ball charge t of ght arger sized 
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Kiln is fired by cir-swept tube mill, drawing heated air from kiln hood to dry the coc! 


balls. Feed from the catenary trough 
to any of the mills is through a 4-in. 
rubber hose projecting 8 in. through 
the trunnion plate. The operator need 
only pull a chain to open or close the 
slide valve at the catenary to start 
the feed into a selected mill. 

Kiln feed material is ground to 89- 
90 percent minus 200 mesh at a rate 
between 4200 and 4800 bbl. in 16 hr., 
depending upon requirements. Much 
of the time, five secondary mills are 
sufficient to meet requirements. 


Slurry 
Slurry is conveyed from the raw 
mill into a sump from which two 5-in. 
Wilfley pumps are the means of trans- 
fer into six correcting tanks of 1200 
bbl. equivalent clinker capacity each. 


bh 


, 
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Two parallel distribution boxes over- 
head are the means of filling any of 
the tanks. The arrangement is flexible 
for transfer between tanks, recircu- 
lation or mixing slurry from any com- 
bination of tanks. An automatic 
sampler draws off a continuous sam- 
ple from the screw conveyor filling 
the sump, as a tank is being filled, and 
check samples are taken by bucket 
from the top of a filled tank. Mixing 
is accomplished by FLS pneumatic 
agitation. Through a time cycle con- 
troller, air valves are electrically op- 
erated so that tiiere is 244 min. of 
blowing per cycle at 90 p.s.i. Timing 
is such that one or the other tank is 
always being agitated, the air being 
introduced from the top down and up 
from below. 


Corrected slur Ss pumped by eith- 
er of two 5-in. Wilfley pumps into 
either of two 4000-bbl. kiln feed basins 
] 


adjacent to the fee a é¢ nd of the kiln 


The basins are filled and drawn from 


alternately and the slurry is under 
continuous mechanical and air agita- 
tion. Transfer into the scoop feeder 
box over the kiln is by either of tw 
4-in. Wilfley slurry pumps 
Kiln 

The KI1IT she Sa we lded, both 
circumferentially ar yngitudinally, 
and is supported on six 30-in. face 
floating tires of 12 ft. 8 in. inside di- 
ameter and 14 ft itside diameter. 
The sixth tire 14 ft. 4 in. outside 
diameter with tapered sides for the 
thrust roller. Ar bricated thrust 


and electrical dust collectors in series which permits selective return of dust 


BUCKET TYPE FEEDER 


CYCLONE TYPE DUST COLLECTOR 


ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATOR 
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DUST CHAMBER 
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roller mechanism guides the kiln in an 
axial direction and the slope is % in. 
to the foot. There are 36 stiffener 
rings for the shell. Shell thickness 
is 2% in. for a length of 7 ft. under 
each tire, with a thickness of 1% in. 
for 8 ft. on each side, and the balance 
is of l-in. steel plate. The main 
pinion and secondary gear turn in 
two bronze bushed oil-lubricated sleeve 
bearings. Total weight is 2,225,000 lb. 

The kiln has a segmented nose 
ring of high heat-resistant cast steel 
and is fired through a burner pipe of 
heat resistant metal insulated with a 
1%-in. covering of asbestos. It has a 
heat-resisting stainless steel tip. The 
burner pipe may later be water- 
cooled. 

Heat exchangers at the back end of 
the kiln consist of a single-density 
pattern of 5s-in. chain hung starting 
12 ft. from the feed end and extending 
over a length of 71 ft. Provision has 
been made to increase this to 86 ft. 
of chain section. The present length, 
however, gives excellent nodules of 8 
or 9 percent moisture at the discharge 
end of the chain section. 

Lining consists of 70 percent 6-in. 
alumina brick for a distance of 120 
ft. in the hot end of the kiln, followed 
by about 40 ft. of 50 percent alumina 
brick and, for the balance on through 
the chain section, low temperature 
firebrick. 

Thermocouples are provided at two 
locations in the kiln to measure gas 
temperatures. One is located just for- 
ward of the chain section. Three sam- 
pling ports were provided for meas- 
urement of moisture at that point. 
Temperature readings recorded for 
that point by collector ring and panto- 
graph collector unit are a measure of 
slurry viscosity and a means to pre 
vent mud rings. 

The kiln drive is located at the 
mid-point over the third pier and con- 
sists of a 200-hp. squirrel-cage motor 
through a Falk coupling to the Dyna- 
matic water-cooled, eddy-current cou- 
pling, which has its output shaft con- 
nected to a Falk double-reduction 
32.5:1 gear reducer which in turn is 
engaged to a Falk coupling to the 
pinion drive to the master pinion and 
then the ring gear. A 44-hp. gasoline 
engine is provided to turn the kiln at 
1% r.p.m. in event of power failure. A 
double-reduction reducer and flexible 
coupling are the means of transfer of 
power to the high-speed shaft of the 
reducer. 


Coal Handling 


The kiln is fired with a 13,000 B.t.u. 
Virginia coal of 8-10 percent ash con- 
tent. A minus \-in. grade was used 
in the dry process operation which 
employed dryers but a minus %-in. 
product is now specified for better 
drainage and ease in handling. Coal 
is conveyed from the track hopper by 
screw conveyor which delivers into 
the boot of an enclosed bucket elevator 
for transfer into an overhead 122-ton 


View of 500-ft. kiln 

token from feed end. 

Clinker is stored in 

silos shown in back 
of kiln 





steel bin from whicn the coal mill is 
fed. If unusual moisture conditions 
prevail, the coal may first be put 
through the dryer. 

The bin has a steep-pitched conical 
bottom, and a 12- x 15-in. pusher-type 
feeder is the means of feed regulatior 
into the mill. It has variable speed 





Kiln as seen from 

firing end. Slurry be- 

sins are visible in 
beckground 


drive and a stroke range of 4 to 6 in 
Grinding is done through an air-swept 
in. in length 
outside diam 


a drying chamber 


Tirax coal mill 28 ft. 3 
and with a ¢ it t n. 


eter, Feed S 


So & € 3 n length, which is fol 
lowed by grinding compartments 8 
ft. 6 in. and 10 ft. 3 in. long, respec- 


Telescoping burner pipe permits easy repositioning of flame 
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Preliminary raw grinding mill in 





left foreground; secondary mills in background are fed from 


catenary trough 


tively. The mill is driven by a 250- 
hp., 580 r.p.m. motor through Farrel 
Birmingham gear at constant speed 
and carries a ball charge of 38,000 Ib. 
consisting of 6600 Ib. of 2 in. size, 
6600 Ib. of 142 in., 3300 Ib. of 1% in. 
and 21,500 lb. of %%-% in. 

Heated air from the kiln hood is 
drawn through the mill from the feed 
end and the coal-air mix blown into 
the kiln by a fan driven through V 
belt from a 100-hp. variable speed 
motor. Fineness of grind is approxi- 
mately 70 percent through a 200-mesh 
sieve. Through insulating the piping 
from the kiln hood it is expected that 
preheated air will be introduced into 
the mill drying chamber at 600 deg. F. 
and that the temperature of the coal 
air mixture will be maintained at 180 
deg. F. as it enters the kiln. Temper- 
ing air will be introduced automat 
ically through a damper at the kiln 
hood actuated by an air motor in ac 
cordance with the temperature desired 
at the discharge end of the mill. 

The mill has a manometer device 
for mill level control whereby the dif- 
ferential pressure between the air 
stream and the pool of coal is tied 
to the coal feeder which is variable 
speed driven through a Dynamatic 
Ajusto-Spede coupling. This is set up 
for automatic operation later so that 
when the fire into the kiln is changed, 
the rate of coal feed into the mill will 
adjust accordingly and the mill level 
be held constant. 


Kiln Feed 


Slurry is fed into the kiln at 38 
percent consistency by a special scoop 
slurry feeder of the single type with 
constant overflow which is adjustable 
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as to height. The paddle feeder creates 
impulses which keep lights flickering 
on the kiln control board as an indica- 
tion that the flow is continuous. As 
stated earlier the drive is through an 
Ajusto-Spede coupling and is syn- 
chronous with the kiln speed. 


Dust Collection 

Exit gases exhaust from the kil: 
at 600 deg. F. into a dust chamber 
measuring 17 ft. wide by 16 ft. deep 
by 22 ft. high. Considerable dust is 
settled in the hoppers of this chamber 
before the gases enter the collector 
system. By the combination of a cy 
clone-type collector and an electrical 
precipitator, any part of the heavie: 
fraction may be returned into the kilt 
with the fresh slurry feed. At present, 
a small fraction of the dust is being 
fed back into the kiln; more will be 
thus recovered as experience is gained 
with the kiln 

The combination collector is a 
Western Precipitation Corp. CMP 
unit consisting first of a type 24VD 
Multiclone, size 48-4, and a 3-unit 
Cottrell precipitator which has two 
rod curtain sections followed by one 
pocket electrode-type section. As a 
unit, the system is guaranteed for an 
efficiency of 96 percent based on han 
dling 180,000 c.f.m. of gas at 670 deg. 
F., with 25-30 percent moisture by 
volume at 1200 ft. elevation. It is ex- 
pected that the efficiency actually will 
be 97.5 percent recovery. 

The conveying system for dust com 
prises screw conveyors and cross 
screw conveyors so arranged that the 
dust recovered in the dust chamber 
hoppers plus that from the Multi- 
clones and the first section of the Cot- 
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measured at the hood is indicated on a 
Hays vertical gauge. 

Exit temperature from the coal mill 
is indicated by a Brown recorder-con- 
troller which controls the tempering 
damper on the preheated air at the 
kiln hood as drawn for introduction 
into the coal mill. Pressure across the 
coal mill is indicated by a Hays in- 
strument. The coal mill level is re 
corded by a recorder-controller and 
will control the speed of the coal feed 
er drive. 

For the clinker cooler, a Brown tem- 
perature-controller controls the bed 
speed through the Ajusto-Spede drive. 
Hays gauges indicate the pressures be 
low the clinker bed. A pressure con 
troller will control the position of the 
cooler vent dampers according to the 
pressures above the clinker bed. Other 
instruments either record or indicate 
feed end gas temperatures, kiln speed 
and other variables, and all the am- 
meters, stop and start switches and 
emergency controls are concentrated 
on the main panel. 

One of the considerations in select 
ing a kiln of such size was to have 
sufficient capacity that it could be op 
erated at its best performance rate 
rather than push it to peaks that have 
adverse operating effects. Maximum 
production of 4400 bbl. per day at kiln 
speed of 65 r.p.h. has been attained 
up to this time. 

Thus far there has been no diffi 
culty with mud rings. Temperature 
just below the chain section is held at 
1250 deg. F. in order to have a mois- 
ture content of about 9 percent which 
yields excellent nodules. Similarly, 
there has been little difficulty with 
slag rings in the hot zone. The burner 
pipe is telescopic with a range in ad- 
justment of 30 in., from a point 18 in. 
outside the kiln nose to extending 1 
ft. inside, which permits repositioning 
the flame for minimizing ring forma 
tion or loosening rings that may start 
to build. The gas analyzer will be used 
as a guide to govern the firing rate of 
the kiln, particularly according to O 
readings. At this stage the operating 
crew is still inexperienced in long-kilt 
operation and, as a result, some of the 
instruments are not yet in regular use 


Mortar Plant 


Aside from the kiln installation, 
which is the subject of this article, 
the company has recently placed in 
operation a new addition to the mor- 
tar plant on the other side of the 
railroad from the main plant. Lime 
stone is discharged from cars along 
side and put through a hammermill 
via pan conveyor for reduction to “4 
in. minus. This product is fed from 
an overhead bin into a 6-roll Raymond 
mill with whizzer classifiers for reduc- 
tion to 89 percent minus a 200-mesh 
sieve. The pulverized limestone is 
pumped to the manufacturing end 
where it is proportioned with high 
gypsum cement and __ plasticizing 
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Continuous gas ano- 
lyzer at exhaust end 
of kiln is a check on 
combustion efficiency 


Instruments for all kiln operations are centralized on this contro! board. Telescoping burner pipe 
is overhead 
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Blasting 


Economic Contributions of the Seismograph 
to the Quarry Industry 


Formerly used principally in arbitration of blasting damage, instru- 
ment control is proving valuable in effective use of blasting energy 


pg WITHIN THE SPAN of 
a few decades have become to in- 
dustry what eyes and ears are to the 
human being. In fact, all of the senses 
might be included because instruments 
do everything but duplicate the crea- 
tive mental processes, and they are 
approaching that. Persons who are 
engaged in the design, development 
and use of instruments have long rec- 
ognized the need for gaining “top 
brass” recognition for devices for 
measurement, inspection, testing and 
control as tools for increasing and 
safeguarding profits. All too frequent- 
ly company executives regard instru- 
mentation as something for the engi- 
neering department to worry about. 
Conversely, the engineering depart- 
ment is often hard pressed to stimu- 
late more than passing management 
interest in the contributions of in- 
struments for directly increasing pro- 
ductivity. An example of short-range 
management viewpoint may be found 
among producers of rock products 
who collectively comprise the crushed 
stone industry, whenever the use of 
seismographic instrumentation, for 
other than litigation or blasting com- 
plaint investigation, is suggested. 

That these producers in general 
cling to this outmoded concept is 
probably due to the fact that the first 
application of seismographie instru- 
mentation to quarry blasting was 
primarily devoted to evaluating the 
vibratory effect from dynamite blasts 
upon buildings, for the purpose of 
providing useful information in the 
settlement of blasting damage claims 
or the defense of legal actions result- 
ing therefrom. 

The Damage Index promulgated as 
the result of the original seismo- 
graphic measurements provided the 
first reliable vibration criterion. Since 
its publication, this reference has 
withstood the test of time and the 
courts, and may be credited as having 
been directly responsible for effecting 
substantial savings, throughout the 
industry, in refuting or defending 
claims which otherwise might have 
been allowed. This, then, was the first 
economic contribution of the seismo- 
graph to the quarry industry. 

Although the scope of this first re- 
search was primarily committed to as- 
sessing damage limits for blasting vi- 
brations, these early studies frequent- 
1 


ly indicated other avenues deserving 
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of exploration. Such tangent aspects 
were left for future investigation. 
Science does not stand still. Having 
established an index for damage, seis- 
mographic investigations were next 
directed to exploring some of the tan- 
gents suggested by the basic research 
program. The results of these sec- 
ondary studies point the way for still 
greater economic contributions of the 
seismograph to the quarry industry, 
entirely independent of its role in the 
defense of damage claims or lawsuits. 
Thus, the seismograph, as adapted to 
quarry seismology, may be regarded 
as having passed from the era of 
recording and as now entering upon 
the era of seismic control and anal- 
yses. Before discussing these future 
applications let us briefly review some 
of its accomplishments during the era 
of recording. 


Era of Recording 


The history of the adaptation of seis- 
mographiec instrumentation to quar- 
ry seismology dates back to the early 
’20’s and the development of the “pin 
machines.” The behavior of the pins 
under blast agitation contributed the 
knowledge that the vibratory after- 
math was not of “earthquake” mag- 
nitude as many persons first believed. 
The measure of pin reaction was de- 
pendent upon estimates derived from 
visual observations, hence were sub- 
ject to all of the inaccuracies normal 
to such observations. Furthermore, 
different observers noted different re- 
actions and this at times led to dis- 
putes. These circumstances fostered 
the demand for more precise meas- 
urement methods, also a means for 
automatic registration so that per- 
manent records could be obtained. 

fetween 1930 and 1936 great 
strides were made in the development 
of single component recording seis- 
mographs. As the description implies, 
single component instruments are con- 
fined to one plane of measurement. 
Thus, during these years, in order to 
obtain a three-plane measurement, 
vast batteries of instruments had to 
be employed—three of everything. 
Many man-hours were required to 
ready these instruments for field op- 
eration. Often this resulted in costly 
delays in plant operation. 

The remainder of the ’30’s was given 
1952 
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over to perfecting field measurement 
techniques and the review of data 
with view to determining quantitative 
values. As one of the early investiga- 
tors reported, “a great deal of time 
was spent on learning what not to do 


rather than on how to de it.” 





Three-component seismograph 


Thereafter, through the war years 
of the ’40’s, instrumental development 
in all fields underwent a tremendous 
upsurge. Radar, underwater sound de- 
tection, control for aircraft 
and guided atomic 
energy may be cited as a few of the 
better lopments of this 
period. Apace with the rest, advance- 
strumenta- 
of 


remote 


missiles, and 


Known deve 


ments in seismographie 
tion resulted in the consolidation 
the single component seismograph into 
one com] ete three-con ponent port 


able ur 


+ 


No longer s the selsmologist com 
pelled to descend upon a quarry with 
a truck load of instruments and aux 
iliary equipment. No longer does he 

rs to ready it for 


require many hou 
operation. Under present day proce 
dure, he moves in, places the seismo- 

the matter of 
minutes, and changes, if required, to 
several different recording locations 
during the course of the working day, 
all without interruption or delay in 
At the end 


graphs in 


routine blasting schedules 


of the day he is on his way with com- 
plete seismograms from which all es 
sential information may be obtained 
The efficiency of this improved meas 
urement procedure has effectively low- 
ered the cost of seismographic i 
vestigations. This may be regarded as 
the second major economic contribu 


tion of the seismograph to the quarry 
industry. 

Following the termination of the 
basic research program of the ’30’s 
and continuing through 1945, dyna 
miting operations of every description 
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were investigated. Blasts utilizing ex- 
plosive charges ranging from 5 lb. to 
1,300,000 lb. were measured. The tests 
included such operations as quarries, 
strip coal mines, deep shaft mines, 
river dredging, building excavations, 
rock cuts in highway construction, 
subway, tunnel and deep interceptor 
sewers, ditching and trenching, and 
even the blasting of tree stumps. The 
prime objective for most of these 
tests was the correlation of individual 
operations data with the newly estab- 
lished Damage Index. Excepting deep 
mine and tunnel blasting, the univer- 
sal practice for detonating prime 
open face blasts in those years was 
by instantaneous methods. The ad- 
vent of split-second detonation wit- 
nessed a rapid discarding of instan- 
taneous practice in favor of this 
newer method. 


Millisecond Delay Detonation 

Split-second delay detonation or 
what has come to be known as milli- 
second (MS) timing, was introduced 
to the quarry industry in the fall of 
1945. As the name suggests, millisec- 
ond timing refers to the interval, in 
thousandths of a second, between the 
successive discharge of each blast hole 
in a multiple hole blast. The original 
method employed a three-cap series 
of special electric blasting caps. 

In addition to vastly improved quar- 
ry performance, seismographic meas- 
urements of blasts discharged by this 
new type detonator indicated amazing 
reductions in the vibratory effects. By 
mid-summer of 1946, this new prod- 





BLASTING 


uct gained widespread acceptance 
throughout the quarry industry. The 
instant success of this detonator has 
tened competition between explosives 
manufacturers, and there followed a1 
approximate two-year period during 
which several types of millisecond 
blasting switches were perfected, and 
the original three cap electric blast 
ing cap series extended to the ten to 


16 cap series now available in the 
market. 
Considerable confusion resulted 


from all of this rapid, intensive and 
simultaneous development of com 
petitive millisecond firing methods 
What was the proper interval of time 
between successive holes? Were caps 
preferable to the switch or vice versa? 
These questions were discussed ar 

debated wherever and whenever it 

terested parties met. It was only nat 
ural that the seismographic activities 
of this period were more or less cot 
fined to testing the relative merits o 
the various millisecond products and 


¢ 


observing the effects of differences 
the timing intervals. 

Seismologists are frequently asked 
to explain the reasons for the excep 
tional performance of millisecond det 
onation. Many theories have been ad 
vanced but as yet remain to be proved 
The consistency of performance sug 
gests more efficient utilization of the 
total explosive energy th roughout the 
working face. This finds some support 
in the trend of vibration characteris 
tics. Until methods are devised and 


loped so as 


instrumentation fully deve 
to permit the conduct of measure 


ments within the zone of blast turbu- 
lence, the exact behavior of the energy 
following the moment of its release 
a matter of conjecture. 

instrumentation de- 


must remal! 


Seismograpl 


signed for this purpose 1s progressing 
slowly and preliminary results are 
confusing and unreliable. Meanwhile, 
working with end results, seismology 


has uncovered important new trends 
that hold great promise for further 
economic contributions by the seis- 


mograpl he quarry industry. 


Era of Control and Analysis 


It w be recalled that prior to the 
ntroductior f millisecond firing 
methods, instantaneous detonation of 
primary blasts was universal practice. 
The belief commo! prevailing prior 
to the basic research program was 
that the brational effect increased 
n proportion to the square root of 
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he explosive load. The empirical 
formula developed by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 442 
1942) eft i to instantaneous 
juarry blasting, found that this con 
cept did not } 1 but that the vibra- 
tion actually creased in proportion 
to the t thirds power of! the weight 
of the ex] sive charge. The well 
know! Weight-for-Distance Tables 
prepared | e Bureau of Mines were 
based upon this relationship. 

First seismographic measurements 
f millisecond blasts indicated vibra 
tion reductior ranging from 35 to 65 
percent Pince these reductions were 
found to be « stent with the pas 
sage of time, it became increasingly 
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Graphic illustration of the “vibration dip” charactertistic; colored area represents increased efficiercy attainable through seismic control methods 
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Fig. |: Maximum and minimum amplitudes (left) for an explosive loading up to 200 Ib., and the corresponding seismograms for the two points (right 


apparent that an entirely new set of 
seismographic facts would have to be 
established. 

After the confusion attending the 
first use of millisecond methods had 
subsided, seismographic investigations 
were directed to a wide variety of 
blasts employing this firing method. 
In the four-year period 1948-1951, 
enough vibration data have been as- 
sembled to enable the reporting of cer 
tain important and heretofore un- 
known trends. As yet, these findings 
must be treated in the nature of a 
progress report subject to such modi- 
fications as future investigations may 
dictate. 

When a comprehensive set of milli- 
second records was available for 
plotting, it was found that the am 
plitudes were approximately one-half 
the value computed according to the 
Bureau of Mines formula. It was fur- 
ther found that this relationship ex- 
isted up to a point after which the 
amplitude decreased to a minimum 
value. Thereafter, the amplitude con- 
tinued to rise until it again became 
consistent with the original trend, 
that is, back to the 50 percent values 
of the Bureau of Mines formula. Since 
this trend has been found to persist in 
test data for small, medium and large 
sized blasting operations, it may well 
be described as the “vibration dip” 
characteristic. 

In seeking an explanation at this 
stage for the occurrence of this vi- 
bration dip, the laws governing the 
dissipation of energy seem to apply 
best. Blast-generated earthborne vi- 
bration transmitting beyond the shot 
point area classifies as residual 





energy. This residue may be consid- 
ered as being composed of two parts: 
the irreducible minimum and waste. 

Since for every action there must 
be an equal and opposite reaction, the 
explosive forces acting to dislodge 
the earth materials from the blasting 
face also exert a force against the 
earth mass behind the shot point. This 
force compresses the earth mass giv- 
ing rise to the elastic waves, the mo- 
tion of which creates the phenomenon 
known as vibration. When the ampli 
tude of these elastic waves is exces 
sive, it may be presumed that such 
excess is the result of a part of the 
source energy having been wasted. 

This presumption rightly prompts 
the question, how can it be determined 
when the amplitude is, or is not, ex- 
cessive? As of now, the answer to this 
question is dependent upon a sufficient 
amount of vibration data being avail- 
able to enable the plotting of a curve 
through points of minimum ampli 
tude. Such curve may then be re- 
garded as approaching the irreduci- 
ble minimum. Amplitudes in excess of 
these minimum values may then be 
presumed to represent waste. 

From the records thus far available 
for analytical study, the minimum am- 
plitudes at the low point of the vi 
bration dip indicate that the decreases 
resulting from this dip are of the 
order of 33 percent below maximum 
amplitudes. This is evident by inspec- 
tion of the accompanying graphs. For 
small operations (Fig. 1) employing 
explosive loadings up to 200 Ib., the 
vibration dip lies between 0.0029 in. 
and 0.0021 in., a drop of 26 percent; 
for medium operations (Fig. 2) em- 
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ploy ng 1000-4000 lb. explosive load 
ings the dip from 0.01 , in. to 0.005 ir 
is about 38 percent; for large opera 
tions (Fig. 3) employing explosive 
loadings in excess of 10,000 lb., the 
dip decreases fr m 0.006 n. to 0.004 
in. or 55 percent 

These curves serve to illustrate that 
under a comprehensive program of 
seismographic control, it is possible t 


discharge blasts utilizing larger ex 


plosive loadings and achieve greater 
shot point efficiency than is obtained 
from blasts. of esser explosive 
charges. To accomplish this demands 
much closer shot point supervisior 
than heretofore ind ealls for revised 
thinking on the part of most quarry 
operators. By and large, present day 
shot point practices are the outgrowtl 
of trial and error methods which have 
been found to work sufficiently well 
to permit profitable continuance. The 
same operator vine pours ver cost 
sheets seeking fractional-cent savings 
here and there at other points withir 
his plant frequently pays scant heed 
to dollar wastage at the very sources 
of his production. It is seldom cor 


sidered that if the n 


of the shot point condl 





} 
s results ir 


consistent reduction of the maximum 
vibrational effect by » percent, as 
suming another percent of this 
energy to constitute the irreducible 


minimum, the end product 1s a oVU per 


cent reductior the waste energy, 
or, conversely, a oV percent increase 


in the blast efficiency 
What are some f the source condi 


tions that must be supervised care 
fully in order t btain this efficiency 
ind its attendant sa rs 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN 


GYPSUM MANUFACTURE 


National Gypsum Co. plant at Medicine 


Lodge, Kan., represents latest practices 


By WALTER B. LENHART 


D URING THE PAST SEVERAL years the 
gypsum and gypsum wallboard in- 
dustries have undergone a gradual, 
step-by-step development by finan- 
cially independent organizations, any 
one of which could be used as an ex- 
cellent illustration of increased pro- 
duction stemming from the free en- 
terprise system. Each year has seen 
from one to several large capacity 
plants either rebuilt, or started from 
scratch. We could cite as illustrations 
of plants built in the past few years 
those of National Gypsum Co. (De- 
cember, 1950, issue of Rock PRrRop- 





ucTs); Western Gypsum Co.’s plant 
at Sigurd, Utah; The Standard Gyp- 
sum Co., Long Beach, Calif., (now a 
part of Kaiser Gypsum) ; the work at 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa, by the Certain-Teed 
Products Corp.; and of the United 
States Gypsum Co. at many of its op- 
erations. 

Gypsum is often referred to as “the 
mineral nobody knows,” but its use 
reaches every corner of the construc- 
tion industry. Sales of gypsum wall- 
board and gypsum lath alone run into 
millions of dollars monthly. Its use 
in wallboard, plasters, the portland 
cement industry, 
in the arts as a 
source of casting 
material, in den- 
tal work and lit- 
erally scores of 
construction uses 
makes it an im- 
portant rock 
products material. 


Loading crude gyp- 
sum into shuttle cars 
ot National Gypsum 
Co.’s underground 
mining operation at 
Sun City, Kan. 
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Medicine Lodge, Kan., plont of National 
Gypsum Co. Inset: Take-off end of the 
dryer in the wallboard pliant 


Crude gypsum (CaS0O,2H,0) is 
found in New York and Michigan and 
almost every state west of the Missis- 
sippi. Canada and Mexico export large 
tonnages into the United States from 
deposits that are controlled for the 
most part by U. S. interests. Because 
of the growing shortage of elemental 
sulfur, used in making critically short 
sulfuric acid, gypsum may become still 
more useful as a source of sulfur diox- 
ide or sulfur trioxide. According to 
some authorities, it would be possible 


to calcine gypsum (at high tempera- 


tures) along with silica and alumina 
to produce sulfur dioxide and sulfur 
trioxide. These two gases along with 
oxygen and water form sulfuric acid. 


Portland cement uld conceivably be 
a by-product. 

As the Wester: tates have large 
reserves of gypsum, and some of these 
same states have immense fuel re 
sources, the gypsum industry may be 
one reason for a westward shift of 
many basic chemical industries. 

The art of calcining gypsum is an 
old one, and m 
kettle process. A few plants use rotary 
kilns but some of the rotary kiln 
plants built early in the century have 
been replaced by kettles. In eithe 
case it is not a complicated calcining 
process and throughout the world 
there is a similiarity of calcining tech 
niques. Therefore it is not surprising 
to see kettles, mixers and sacking ma- 


operators use the 
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chines exported to France, Mexico 
and other foreign countries because 
of this similarity in calcining knowl- 
edge and technique. 

But when the art of manufacturing 
gypsum wallboard and gypsum lath 
was introduced in most of the calcin- 
ing plants in the United States, the 
gypsum industry, from necessity, took 
a new turn. First it became more or 
less concentrated in large, financially 
sound organizations, for the cost of 
a modern gypsum wallboard plant 
runs into the $3,000,000-5,000,000 
range. This means high capacity 
plants strategically located with ref- 
erence to sources of supply, and to 
markets. 

Second, there is no question but 
that United States manufacturers of 
gypsum wallboard (and gypsum lath) 
lead the world in technical skills and 
“know-how,” and have available to 
them superior mechanical devices to 
carry out the manufacturing process. 
This know-how has resulted in ow 
having the world’s most economical 
manufacturing processes, and, in the 
opinion of many, the world’s best gyy 
sum wallboard products. 

Because of the location of the larger 
markets for gypsum products and the 
geographical distribution of crude 
rock, imports into the United States 
of crude gypsum are _ important. 
Plants in New Hampshire, New York, 
Maryland and Georgia receive water- 
borne rock from Canada. On the West 
Coast gypsum is imported from San 
Marcos Island (Mexico). 

Increases in freight rates have re- 
sulted in shifts, mostly westward, in 
the building of new wallboard facili- 
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ties. Trucking has absorbed some of 
the transportation of finished mate 
rials to the markets and this trend 
unquestionably will grow. 

One might get the idea that smaller 
production units built so as to serve 
a relatively small geographical area 
might become a possibility as a means 
of offsetting higher and higher freight 
rates, but because of inherent condi 
tions (geographical location of crude 
materials) and higher  installatior 
and operating costs per unit of pro 
duction, large and efficient plants will 
most likely dominate United States 
markets for many years to come. How 
ever, for foreign uses, the possibility 
of a relatively small capacity “pack 
aged plant” that would be capable « 
turning out a superior product could 
be a challenge to the equipment in 
dustry. 


Newest Wallboard Plant 


The newest wallboard plant to be 
built in the United States is National 
Gypsum Co.’s Medicine Lodge, Kan., 
operation. Medicin Lodge 1S 1! 
southwestern Kansas about 260 mile 
west of Kansas City. The name “Medi 
’ has a familiar ring t 
producers for 


yf 





cine Lodge’ 
most gypsum 

known around the world as the locale 
where Best Brothers, Keene’s cement 
was manufactured. Best Brothers or 
ganization merged with National Gy} 
sum in 1938. 

Keene’s cement is a dead-burned 
gvpsum to which an accelerator, sucl 
as alum, has been added to promot 
setting. The general techniques ir 
volved in its manufacture are fair] 
well known and in the past man) 


ir 
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K. Transfer tables 

L. Waste board disposal 

M. Dryer feed table 

N. Fons 

©. Cooling and discharge section 

P. Wide boord bundling section 
end leveling plotform 

Q. Leth bundling section ond lev- 
eling platform 


companies attempted to compete with 
Medicine Lodge. Most of these at 
tempts failed because of impurities in 
the crude gypsum, which at high 
temperatures cause discolorations of 
the final product. The crude gypsum 
mined near Medicine Lodge is of such 


purity that when calcined it remains 
snow white. Furthermore it has in- 
herent properties of controlled set- 


ting time, high density, high strength 
and hardness. It is shipped, usually in 
paper bags ver the United States 
and to foreign countries. Other manu 


facturers of gypsum products are 
among National Gypsum Co.’s best 
custome! f Keene’s cement. 

Keene’s cement is used in the arts 
for casting art objects and interior 
building trin The chances are that 


Partial view of the dryer in the new wallboard 

plont of Notional Gypsum Co. The operotor is 

near one of the four temperature control sta- 
tions 
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Upper left: Unioading mine-run gypsum at the primary crusher ot the Sun City, Kon., mine. Left 
The gas supply to each zone ‘there are four) of the gas fired, eight-deck wallboard dryer is con- 
trolled from this station; a blower is in the left foreground. Above: The mixer (left) deposits gyp- 
sum poste or pulp on paper thot forms the bottom face of the wallboard. Controls ore at right 









Above: Transfer table 

and elevator ‘the 

sloped section) that 

feeds green wallboard 
to the dryer 


Left: View of paper 
storage room with 
electric hoist to fa- 
cilitate movement of 
the paper rolls 





Above intermediate screening of the raw 
rock prior to fine grinding is handled on vi- 


brating screens 


Left Gold Bond” wallboard is stored on pal- 
lets in the warehouse 
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most of the decorative work in your 
local theatre (ornamental figurines, 
statuettes, etc.) were cast from rock 
mined in western Kansas. Castings 
made from Best Brothers Keene’s ce- 
ment can take a high polish and only 
an expert could tell it from finished 
marble. 

Because of the westward shift of 
population and industry, National 
Gypsum Co. saw the need to serve the 
area more completely so on July 3, 
1951, the new wallboard plant went 
into operation. It is the farthest west 
operation of National Gypsum Co., 
whose trade name “Gold Bond” is well 
known in the East. 

Crude gypsum for the Medicine 
Lodge plant is secured from under 
ground mining operations at Sun 
City, Kan., 26 miles west of Medicine 
Lodge. The rock is mined from flat 
veins; mined rock is delivered to the 
crushing plant via a tunnel. For pri- 


Kettle plant equipment (keyed to drawing above 
age, (D) enclosed rock storage, (E) roll-type mills, (F 
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mary loading a Joy loader is 
in conjunction with Joy shuttles 


C. Chads, plant manager for Natio 


| 


at Medicine Lodge, was one of the 


neers in the mechanization of unde} 


ground gypsum mining. The roc} 


given two crushings at the mine, af 


which it is hauled to the Med 


Lodge calcining plant over the Sar 


Fe ra lroad. 


The flow of material at Medi 


Lodge up to the poi 


manufacture is the result of n 
years of experienc: Anv great 


ferences would nl hably stem fror 
Keene’s cement manufacturing 
tion. Here three gas-fired rota 


do the calcining 


For the ealcir gy ot stuce (f 
timate use in the manufac 
hardwall plaster, finishing 
and for illboard uses) f 
capacit Ehrsam etties are 
A tl | ettic i a Zz 


ing machines, (L) gauging, molding and cement plaster bins, and 
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includes: (A) crude rock receiving hopper and conveyor 
calcining kettles, (G) hot pits, (H) kettle feed bins 
dust collectors 


*~ 


hammermill, 


tube mill, 








n. The kettles are 
of three Maxo1 
r kettle. 

ventional pressed 
le mechanisms 
es is prevented 


ise of Raymond 


m the isometric 
the flow of ma 
icated and only 


are de scribed 
rge number of 
dicine Lodge, the 
f the kettles is 
s more or less of 
There are three, 
nspection) high 


(No. 5048) and 


pped with double 
The hizzer 

r an ae 

‘ btained by 





(C) outside rock stor- 
stucco bins, (K) pack- 
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Left: Checking the dimensions of the three porailel strips of plaster board coming from the master forming rolls is only one phase of quolity contro! 
practiced at the plant. Right: Take-off end of the eight-deck, gas-fired dryer. From here boards go to the bundling machine 





The mills for fine grinding of the rock before 
calcining are provided with hot air so that wet 
rock can be dried as it is ground 


changing the speed of the fan. 

The cyclones are 8 ft. diameter and 
equipped with double-type discharge 
valves. The exhauster fans are RF- 


24’s and on the vents are RF-18 ex- 
hausters. The return air from the cy- 
clones goes to a 6-ft. 6-in. concentra- 
tor-collector before venting. A single, 
gas-fired flash dryer serves all three 
mills. 

There are two storage piles for raw 
crushed stone, one inside and one 
outside. Prior to stockpiling in either 
pile the mine rock is given a third 
crushing with a T-4-30 Pennsylvania 
nonreversible hammermill. Link-Belt 
elevators and screw conveyors are 
used to a high degree throughout the 
plant. Intermediate screening of the 
raw rock is on Tyler vibrating 
screens with Raymond mills accom- 
plishing the finer grinding prior to 
calcining. The Raymond mills are 
provided with hot air from a gas-fired 
furnace so that wet rock can be dried 
as ground. Cylindrical steel bins with 
cone-shaped bottoms, of 125-tons ca- 
pacity each, are ahead of the grinding 
mills. Sly dust collectors are used 
throughout the plant for dust removal 
from other than kettles. 





Gypsum plaster being packed for shipment 
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The new wallboard plant has ample 
storage facilities for paper and for 
the finished materia The buildings 
are of steel and reinforced concrete 
construction throughout; the walls are 
corrugated sheet steel. The wallboard 
building is 836 x 200 ft. with a wall- 
board belt 560 ft. long between the 
master forming 1 ; and the cut-off 
knife. An Ehrsan -ut-off knife and 
punch are used 

The aryer is a gas-fire i, eight-deck 
Coe unit equipped with conventional 
speed-up rolls, transfer section and 
elevator. The Cos er is divided into 
four heater zones, temperatures in each 
of which are controlled by Xactline 
controls. Each zone also has its indi 
vidual Foxboro recording thermom- 


eter and a Wheek ndicating ther- 
mometer. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Protectoglo combustion safeguards 
are also featured 

On the unloading end of the dryer 
are the bundling machines for board 
and lath. Each type of product is 
stacked on a “levelator” similar to 
those used in the Buffalo, N. Y., plant 


(described in detail in the December, 
1950, issue of Rock Propucts). The 
fleet of lift trucks for handling the 
palletized boards include E]well-Par- 


ker and Automatic units 

The plant was designed by the engi- 
neering staff of National Gypsum Co. 
Ditmars, Dickman and Pikens of Ok- 


lahoma City, Okla., had the primary 
construction contract 

In the plaster hipping section of 
the older plant are three Ehrsam 
mixers and three-tube St. Regis 


packers 


Personnel 
D. C. Chads plant manager and 
S. J. Shepler, mine superintendent. 


H. F. Plemmons 


intendent and E. A. Melkus, plant su 


ard plant super- 


perintendent; M« Soldol, plant en 
gineer; R. D. Warren, personnel and 
safety; Marion Witkowski, quality 
control supervis ind L. F. Gilmore, 
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RECORDING DUST COLLECTOR PERFORMANCE 





Combination analyzer and recorder provides continuous record 
as evidence of precipitator efficiency 


T HOSE SECTIONS of the rock products 
industries which handle only wet 
materials, such as wet concentration, 
washing, and part of wet process ce- 
ment plants, are ordinarily free of 
major dust problems. But as soon as 
dry materials are introduced, it is 
inevitable that dust will be produced, 
either from the natural fine material 
—from abrasion of the substance on 
itself—or dust introduced by crushing 
and grinding. Some processes produce 
dust additionally by chemical and 
physical changes brought about in 
processing, such as hydration and cal- 
cining. 

Regardless of its origin, dust in a 
plant has many deleterious results. 
Among these are: (1) loss of valuable 
product, (2) excessive wear and tear 
on plant equipment such as gears, 
bearings, shaft and belts, (3) phys- 
ical and mental effects on plant per- 
sonnel, and (4) the effect on the sur- 
rounding vicinity, which may vary 
from adverse public opinion to actual 


*Industry engineer, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Brown Instruments Division, 
Philadelphia, Penn 


By WARREN WALKER, JR. 


damage to crops in the country or t 


industrial and personal effects 
built-up areas. 
Many communities have recently 


taken cognizance of the physical dan 

age and impaired morale caused by ait 
pollution and have passed ordinances, 
some quite stringent, to force contro 
Some plants have taken steps then 
selves, motivated by 
public responsibility 
spirit, and in some cases by a realiza 
that the great bulk of the dust 
being lost constituted their own valu 
products. In latter ir 
stances, it has often been found that 
the value of the product 
rapidly paid for the expenditure or 
collecting equipment, and at the sams 
time improved community relations. 

Equipment for collecting t 

available in many types: (1) 
devices, (2) centrifugal, (3) 

cal, (4) velocity reducing, (5) fabric, 


a new sense 


and commur 
tion 
these 


able 


recovered 


dus 
water 
electri 


ind (6) combinations of the above 
five. A é ire in use in various 
sizes, t t sed being dependent 
n thes i c istency of the par- 
ticles, the concentration of dust in the 
infiltered air and the required purity 
f the filt 1ir. Regardless of the 
type collect n use, a record of its 
efficic i assurance of its con- 
tinuing operation are very valuable. A 
levice, kr is the General Power 
Plant Dust Recorder is available for 


nstant toring the amount of 


ist ered air leaving the pre 
( at ctors, and for sig 
naling ! ersonne!] when the 
amount ¢ 1 preset limit. This 
equipn r ifactured and sold 
by General P er Plant Corp., New 
York, N. ¥ 

The « pl consists of an ana 

er c hould be located as close 
as possible to the place from which the 
am} s ‘ and a recorder, which 
may be cated at any convenient 
noir ! such as near the 
dust collect controls, or in a central 


Fig. 1: Diagram of dust analyzer; dust laden gases are drawn through the sampling tube in the center, and the amount of dust present is “read’ 


Recorder ~__ 


Supply 
Voltage 


/Reterence Cell 


| Energizing Lamp 
\y ’ 


by the reference and analyzing photoelectric cells 


Orifice 
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INSTRUMENTATION 





enough to keep 
the dust in sus- 
pension and to 
keep the sample 








representative of 
the gas in the 
main at the time 








140 


of analysis. For 
this reason, the 
sampling tube 
should be located 





120 


adjacent to the 
point where the 
sample is remov- 
ed from the main. 





100 


© 
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The pressure in 
the sampling tube 
must be constant. 





The outlets are 
large in relation 
oO to the inlet be- 





GRAINS /CU.FT.X 107* 
Oo 
Oo 


a const: "eS- 
sure in the sam- 


cause of the ne- 
A cessity of keeping 


constant pres 





£ 
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pling tube; the 
use of large ex- 
hausts keeps the 
sampling tube at 





Mh 
© 
\ 














practically at- 
mospherie pres- 
sure. In the event 
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CHART RECORDING 


Typical colibretion curve (blest furnace gas analyzer) 


Fig. 2: 


Description of the Analyzer 


The analyzer (Fig. 1) is the photo- 
electric type. It includes two photo- 
electric cells mounted in opposite ends 
of a sampling tube. One, the reference 
‘ell, receives its excitation directly 
from the light source lamp, while the 
other, the analyzing cell, receives its 
excitation from the same light passing 
through the gas being analyzed. The 
gas sample is introduced into the cen- 
ter of the main tube and flows both 
ways, between the energizing lamp 
and the analyzing cell, to the exhausts 
where it 1s discharged (and burned if 
flammable) 

The velocity of the gas through the 
sampling tube is unimportant except 
to the extent that it must move fast 


Fig. 3: Dust analyzer schematic circuit diagram 





Energizing Lomp 





Analyzing Cell 


the gas being 
sampled is not 
under pressure in 
the main flow 
line, aspirators 
are used to main- 
flow. A man- 


70 


tain a representative 
ometer measures the differential 
across an orifice as a means of indi- 
that a proper flow of gas is 
introduced into the sampling 


cating 
being 
tube. 

The entire assembly is gas tight, as 
some gases which may be analyzed 
may be poisonous, inflammable or 
otherwise objectionable. The lenses on 
the lamp and cell must be protected 
from any accumulation of dust and 
moisture in the event that the sam- 
ple is saturated. A 20-in. long, 2'2-in. 
tube in front of both the lamp and the 
dead air zones to keep 
It is 


cell provides 
the gas away from the lenses. 


recommended that a small quantity of 
dry air be introduced near the lamp 


Fig. 4: Typical dust analyzer installation 
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L 
, 
Filters L G Recorder 
al Amplifier 
e —— 
Reference Cell 
Notes 
R Resistor is to Set Range of Recorder. 
To Reverse Scale, Reverse Connections 
Gond Y,ond Uond L. 
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and cell to keep the dust and wet gas 


out of these tubes. This air doubles 
back along the outside of these tubes 
to the outlets without changing the 


length of the sampling zone between 


the ends of these 2%4-in. tubes. Sight 
flow indicators are installed to aid 
regulating this flow and to enable the 
operator to insure that it remains 
flowing. A water seal is provided to 
take care of moisture condensation i 
the event of satur € gas 

To measure vé rty gas, it is 
necessary to reduce the lengt! f the 
sampling ne il er to keep the 
reading within the instrument’s range 
This is accomplished by sliding the 
inside sleeves out of the 2 n. lamp 
and cell support ‘ I his manne} 
the lengt! f the samy | ng zone cal be 
varied between 60 and 20 

Recording Dust Content 

The toel ce are « 
nect¢ Ss ell pose tne 
Br ! ectro kK mete Se 
here e¢ the erence 

m.f s elir r ¢ s due t 
energ an t cnanges re 
sulting from variatior ne voltage 
The strument is roed by adjusting 
the circu so tl he itputs of the 
two cells e eq en the samr ng 
tube Ss ed t i 

The « pment is designed so that 
the collimated lig eaching the ana 
lyzing ec s greater t hat at the 
refere © cE whe t imyt s at the 
focal point of the lens. The two cel 
are brought into balance by moving 
the lamp ahead of the focus point 
thereby scattering the ght on the 
analyzing cell. This is accomplished by 
an adjusting sere iccessible throug! 
the back of the energizing lamp cas 
In this way, the nstrument can be 
compensated for ar 1 that might 
have collected n tne enses. Several 
months of opera ndicate that this 
IS rarely necessa 


Calibration of the Recorder 


The ecoradel : ; cal brated 
for each type of gas and for each set 
ting of the sampling tube, i.e., the 
length I the Sample The ength of 
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Fig. 5 (left): Chart record showing proper operation of precipitators. In this installation, the gas has an average concentration of 0.0006 grain/cu. ft 

The dips ot 8 a.m., 4 p.m. and 12 midnight are caused by cleaning the dust collectors. Fig. 6 ‘right Typicol chart record showing trouble with gos 

cleaning equipment. From 5 a.m. when chart was changed until 10 a.m. when the condition was partially corrected, the cleaning equipment was not 

removing sufficient dust from the gas. At 11 a.m. the condition was completely rectified and continued good until 2:30 p.m. when further trouble 
developed. The deep break ot 11:45 a.m. was caused by temporary power failure to the gas cleaning equipment 








the sample is altered depending on the precipitators operating to reduce I t n a cement mill, 
the average density of the gas to make the dust concentrati« to the require the t velocity of the gase 
the pen record nearer the outer edge 0.0006 grain per cu. ft. Fig. 6 sho to ma t t ispension W thout 
of the chart. For relatively clean gas, a record where operation of the pre ¢ i atior When sam 
this length is 60 in.; for very dirty gas cipitators was faulty during the ma g from the kiln, a form 
it may be 20 ir portion of the day I t tior S avi le, as 
Calibratior s accomplished by The best location for the samplir I DY disch gp tin 
measuring the actual! solid content of tube is dependent on where, in t ! the kiln exhaust or 
the gas, using the tam ar thimble process, it is desirable to meas ¢ t tne é i f the induced 
and weighing the contents. The start concentration. To check the operat lraft t than to the atmos 
and finish of this test is noted on the if precipitators or collect continuo floy 
recorder chart with the number of the l ld = th ( lucte ampling tube 
thimble. The actua veignt f solids straightest lead f t t hould pre 
is then compared with the average stack available the gy ( ipproximately 
chart reading. The nger the lead of st meter for the 
These results are plotted on a grapl available, the easier it t bt { tive sample. Design of 
chart readings versus weight of sol continuous representative ampling ne 
ids—and a smooth curve s draw Turbulence and eddi nt luce Fig. 8, so as t 
through the points. A typical calibra restr 4 ‘ t uy turbulence 
tion curve is shown in Fig. 2. In this i! mun ‘ to make the 
case, the width of the sample was 60 
in. It will be noted that this sample Fig. 7: One method of installation for forced aspiration jrop across the fon insures 
width is suitable for densities up to good continuous same 





0.012 grain per cu. ft. of gas at at —o — 





mospheric pressure 
The Electronik record $s provide 
with a 12-in. chart calibrated 0-100, 





and has a 24-hr. r 
on 115-volt, 50-60 or 25-evele current, 





and is not affected by ne voltage 
variations of plus or minus 10 per 
cent. A switch is provided to actuate 





an alarm when the dust concentra 
tions exceed a preset limit. The ser 
sitivity, or amount of per deflection 
for a given change it ist coneentra 
tion, can be varied by changing ré 


sistance RF. 








Chart Records Precipitator 
Operation 














Fig. 5 and 6 are reproductions of 











two charts showing typical records. 

















Fig. 5 shows a normal record witl 
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sample less representative. 

Temperature of the gases dis- 
charged from a dry process rotary 
kiln is quite high, in the vicinity of 
1600-1700 deg. F. Waste heat boilers, 
when used, reduce the temperature of 
the gases materially. If necessary, 
tempering air is added before the 
gases reach the induction fan to bring 
the temperatures below the fan’s rated 
temperature limit, or about 600 to 
700 deg. F. 

Sampling may be done at any of 
several different places, such as prior 
to entering the waste heat boiler, or 
in the stack. The temperature of the 
gas sample must be cooled to approxi- 
mately 120 deg. F. before it enters the 
sampling tube. This is done in two 
ways: (1) radiating fins are attached 
to the sampling line to reduce the tem- 
perature before it enters the sam- 
pling tube, and (2) cooling coils are 
wrapped around and brazed to the 
stationary end pieces which contain 
the reference and analyzing cells and 
their energizing lamp. Water circu- 
lated through these tubes provides 
adequate protection for the vulnerable 
parts of the analyzer. In addition, the 
small quantity of clean dry air intro- 
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tallied in stack 





Fig. 8: Sampling ction i 


duced into these tubes to prevent 
fogging and moisture on the lenses 
also prevents the hot gases from en- 
tering the tube. 

Where the sampling tube is installed 
outdoors, as is required for exposed 
stacks, the only protection required 
from the weather is a small roof or 
shed to prevent ice, snow and rain 
from falling on it. A length of re- 
sistance winding wrapped around the 
water seal piping, and sometimes 
around the tube itself, covered with 
insulation and energized, suffices to 
prevent freezing in the event the 
gases are not hot enough to warm 
these sections. 

The records provided by this equip- 
ment are invaluable proof of the effi- 
ciency of dust collection. Operating 
personnel have a definite guide, show- 
ing them when to clean bags or pre- 
cipitators and a positive alarm in- 
dicates failure of collecting equip- 
ment. Management has a record of 
product lost, and a record to show air 
pollution enforcement officers or com- 
munity representatives checking on 
dust from the plant. Claims for dam- 
ages may be averted when adequate 
records are maintained. 





Taft-Hartley Act Amended 


THE FIRST AMENDMENT to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, since it became law in 
1947, was recently passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President. The 
bill, S.1959, eliminates the require- 
ment for holding union-shop author- 
ization elections and validates lawful 
union-shop contracts previously enter- 
ed into as well as any legal action 
taken pursuant to such contracts. V. 
P. Ahearn, as executive secretary for 
the National Sand and Gravel Asso- 
ciation, the National Industrial Sand 
Association and the National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Association, has inter- 
preted the provisions of the act for 
industry members. It is, in part, as 
follows: 

The bill, S.1959, imposes two condi- 
tions upon the execution of valid 
union-shop agreements. It requires: 

(1) that the labor organization in- 
volved be a representative of the ma- 
jority of the employes in a bargain- 
ing unit, and 

(2) that the labor organization has 
received from the National Labor Re- 
lations Board notice of its compliance 
with the reporting and non-Commu- 
nist affidavit requirements of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The provisions of the act relative 
to union-shop agreements have not 
been changed. Whether to enter into a 
union-shop agreement with the cer- 
tified or recognized bargaining repre- 
sentative remains a bargainable issue 
for employers. An employer may 
agree through collective bargaining to 
include such union-security provisions 
in his contract, but he is not required 
to do so. 
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The new law makes no change in 
statutory requirements that union- 
shop agreements may not require 
union membership until 30 days fol- 
lowing the beginning of employment 
or effective date of the agreements, 
whichever is later. Union-security 
agreements providing for more strin- 
gent union membership requirements 
are still unlawful. Neither is there 
any relaxation against the outright 
ban on closed-shop agreements or the 
power of the states to prohibit any 
compulsory union membership agree- 
ments. 

The Taft-Hartley Act continues to 
safeguard employes in their right to 
get rid of union-shop agreements 
which a majority of employes disap- 
prove. N.L.R.B. is authorized to con- 
duct elections on the petition of 30 
percent or more of the employes in 
a bargaining unit to determine wheth- 
er the union’s authority to enter into 
a union-shop arrangement should be 
rescinded. 

The new law adds a new Section 18 
to provide retroactive protection to 
parties who had entered into the 
union-shop agreements in reliance 
upon certifications issued by N.L.R.B. 
This was necessary because of the 
Supreme Court decision in the High- 
land Park case, holding that the top 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. officials were sub- 
ject to the non-Communist affidavit 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
decision had the effect of invalidating 
representation and union-shop author- 
ization certificates issued by N.L.R.B. 
prior to the dates those officials com- 
plied with the filing requirements of 
the act. The new section validates cer- 
tificates and other past actions of 
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N.L.R.B. taken prior to the Highland 
Park decision. 


Gypsum Products Report 


NEW SECOND-QUARTER (1951) rec- 
ords were set in the production of 
crude gypsum and in most of the 
categories of gypsum, a report of Min- 
eral Industry Surveys, Bureau of 
Mines, states. Domestic mine output 
of 2,305,307 short tons was 20 per- 
cent higher than in the same period 
of 1950. The total apparent supply of 
crude gypsum reached a new high of 
2,969,716 short tons, though imports 
of crude were down slightly. Records 
were also set in every major classifi- 
cation of gypsum and gypsum prod- 
ucts. Calcined gypsum production was 
12 percent higher than in the second 
quarter of 1950, and the output of ce- 
ment retarder and base-coat plaster 
were 9 and 1 percent higher, respec- 
tively, than in the preceding year. 
Gypsum board production was 17 per- 
cent higher than in the same period 
of 1950. 


Rock Wool Backing 

PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was recently issued 
a patent to manufacture a new fire- 
resistant backing for rock-wool batts 
The new product, called Fire Guard 


Vapor Barrier, is claimed to stop as 
much heat as a 5-ft. brick wall when 
it is used with 3 in. of rock wool. It 


bars the passage of warm, moisture- 
laden air through walls, thus prevent- 
ing damage to structural members 
through condensation. 































Acme Motericals Co., Tulsa, Okla., has 
e@ Cedarapids portable plent consisting 
of a jaw primary crusher, hommermill 
secondary, ond triple-deck sizing screen 


PORTABLE PLANTS ROLE IN 


wees THE SUBJECT of portable 
plants is discussed one usually 
has in mind rubber-mounted rock 
processing equipment that can be 
moved over the highways to any de- 
sired location. One used to picture a 
single unit capable of turning out 
crushed and sized aggregates, but the 
trend has been more and more to- 
wards sectionalizing the various units 
so that actually any rubber-mounted 
piece of equipment could be a part of 
a portable set-up. These parts range 
from compressors, wagon drills and 
lift trucks to shovels and other bulky 
pieces. 

To review what was new during 
1951 in portable plants involves a con- 
siderable amount of detail which re 
volves about the various claims of the 
manufacturers 
struction, better and/or larger crush- 
ers, better wear-resisting steel, high- 
er capacities, anti-friction bearings, 
lubrication improvements, more effi 
cient vibrating screens, and innumer- 
able other design factors. The manu 
facturers of portable plants are ag- 
gressive salesmen and no doubt to 
most readers their various claims 
have been hammered home long be 
fore now, so our intent here is first to 
grant readily that great progress has 
been made in portable plant details. 
Secondly, it is our belief that a port- 


sounder basic con 
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By WALTER B. LENHART 


able plant can be as much a part of 
an established producer’s plant set-up 
as his portable shovel and othe: 
mounted items. Once a portable move 
into any active construction area it 
is apt to stay there as a competitor; 
thus if a producer wishes to retair 
certain market areas this newer too 
should be considered seriously. 

The importance of the portable-type 
plant to the established commercia 
producer is becoming increasingly ay 
parent, due in part to increas 
freight rates and to the evolvement of 
high capacity plants, sectionalized 
that a high degree of flexibility 
possible. Portable plants with tw 
and sometimes three crushing units, 


scrubbing facilities and with 





mediate screening are availal 
that a large number of dry or washe 
sizes of stone can be produced 

The bottom deck feed idea used } 
Pioneering Engineering Works, Inc 
has been a method that has resulted 


greater screening capacity with I 


wear on crusher jaws and other wear 
ing parts. Another feature of the Pi 
neer portable is the ease and rapidity 
with which crusher settings can be 


changed without stopping the crusher 





This Pioneer plant of Tucson Sand and Gravel Co., Tucson, Ariz., is used to operate in many 
remote locations in the production of aggregates 
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Universai Engineering Corp. has 
TwinDual 
which is derived 


ieveloped tne so-called 





ial roll crusher. This 
her t f two sets of dif- 
ter rolls mounted side by 
soth sets op- 
erate n tane ISL) This provides 
tne i] ate a acities of two sep 
trate ‘ ers, according to the 
manutact f et Saves space and 
o units. One 
et of shaft years and accessories In 
: , es less power. When 
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possible a compact 
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te t transportation over 
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, more and larger 
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ad restrictions, for 
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PORTABLES 














Flexibility of the modern portable plant is demonstrated by this operation of B. L. Anderson, Gar- 

rison, lowa, which produces agricultural limestone and three separate coarse aggregate sizes. The 

plont consists of a portable primary, scalping unit with horizontal screen, ao hammermill secondary 
and four portable bins, and has ao capacity of 210 t.p.h. of all material 


line. This can permit economic use of 
such a tandem for quarry operations. 

In some instances in the past local 
associations have attempted to block 
the use of portables in certain areas, 
but such efforts have not been very 
successful as far as the producers are 
concerned. However, this undoubtedly 
has been a factor in helping to pre 
vent state highway departments them 
selves from having their own port 
ables. However, the state of Maine 
has portable equipment, as does the 
city of Los Angeles at the so-called 
“Gorge” development in Inyo county 
on the Owens river, where two port 
able set-ups are operated by city em- 
ployes. This is a power development 
project in a relatively light popula 
tion area. One of the plants was a 


Universal portable. 
The construction of turnpikes or 
thruways has stimulated the use of 





portables to a high degree. The Maine 
turnpike used several sets of porta- 
bles, and the New Jersey turnpike is 
similar in this respect. As turnpike 
authorities are active in most of the 
more thickly populated areas the 
trend to use more portables will prob 
ably receive added impetus. We have 
records, mostly older published data, 
where several different companies in 
the Midwest, especially, have five or 
more portable plants and some of 
these same types of multi-plant pro- 
ducers have portable units sandwiched 
into their established plants. 

In the Northwest where road jobs 
are scattered and remote from estab 
lished plants a system has developed 
whereby the state highway depart- 
ments certify pits of gravel, (or quar 
ry sites) as being capable of produc 
ing acceptable materials. All bidders 
have access to these deposits. The 


practice then is for the successful bid 
der to move his portable plant to the 
certified pit that best suits his loca 
tion needs. After the job is completed 
the portable is moved back home 
Thus high capacities have been pos 


ble in remote areas 





Many of the larger dams completed 


in the United States during recent 
years have been built by combines of 
large operators. In each group will be 
found at least one organization that is 
primarily ar iggregate producer. 
These producers have found that ag 
gregate production for a concrete dan 
iS as in rtant as a ther single 
part of the construction work. Sev 
eral of the larger dams, (Ft. Gibson, 
for example) were built with aggre 
gate prepared from portable plants 
Other produce have used the same 
basic idea for s ving road jobs, 


Portable i I considerabl 
ise f ict f ti c bound ag 
gregates ulled crusher-rut 
Severa nstances ive been observed 
where such an installation was an ad 


junct to a stationary plant, giving the 
higher capacity and 
greate! flexibility (Pacific Coast Ag 
Centerville, Calif.). 


whole assembly 


gregates, Inc 


Modern highway require a heavy 
cushion or flexible base which ofter 
runs up to 2 ft. thick. Portable plants 
ire playing an important role in sup 
plying this large tonnage 

P table pla are f the most 
part operated dry; however, a few are 
wet. The uutput from a wet portabl. 
if ground store may easily become 
contan ited, ecia tne west 
ern ope sect ue vind-borne 
dus suc! iust id adheres to the 
vashed and ‘ so that the 
cica ny Litt mes a seies oO! 
erat 

The advanta fa table plant 
ire D cu ere at ar 
enct it some the « f-the 
aina es I tabies and 
stance I if gns, are give 





Left: Plants like the Pioneer aggregate plant shown here producing for ao California highway project are capable of large tonnages. In this plant 
fine materials are immediately screened through a bottom screen deck. Right: A Universal TwinDual Master portable gravel plant is shown here, 
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Worlock Stone Co., Canastota, N. Y., installed this lowa portable primary crushing unit on a foundation as a semi-permanent operation 


One established produce: with 

price cutting troubles was toying witl 
the idea of buying a portable ur 
moving it into the areas where price 
were higher and which the price 
cutter held as his territory. It was 
thus being used as a club to stabilize 
marketing conditions, for he said in 
effect, “Stop cutting prices or I will 
move in and really do a job of it ir 
your most profitable ¥ 

Another established producer lost 
his plant by fire. To retain his mat 
kets he quickly moved i: 
plant which he rar 
quite some time. The producer ther 
went ahead with plans to rebuild his 
stationary plant, 
production. The portable can now be 
used to give added production during 
a rush period, or can be used at more 
distant points. 

One producer in the Sout! 
a portable at his newly opened quarry. 
The feature that set this operation 
apart from the many portables we 
have seen throughout the country was 
the use of a smal! surge bin follow 
ing the primary crusher. The bin was 
cylindrical and held about 100 tons, 
thus was easily portable. The 
bin was said to have evened out the 
flow of material through the plant and 
increased output. 

If we attempt to look into the 
crystal ball and predict what is ahead 
in the portable field, we might find 
other uses cropping up. Some opera 
tors have soft stone troubles. How 
ever, by far the greater part of their 
production is sold to non-specification 
users. Where the state is the buyer it 
often becomes the practice to give the 
stone a special treatment (usually a 
soft stone eliminator of the impactor 


t and 


territory 


portab ec 


successf illy for 


which is now in 


installed 


surge 





A recent development in portable crushing and screening plants is this Pioneer unit, designed 
specially for reworking depleted deposits which have a high percentage of large boulders 





type) and such stone that is produce et f t 1 nt to a need; 
s stockpiled, then tested in the ed to e conver 
and shipped if acceptabl t er-mounte ready-mixed 
Another approach is to. stocky ( t et ‘ by filling the 
the material, test it, and if rejects lrur f t é th his raw ma 
move a portable impactor section t f 7 me water, and a 
the } ri ind reproce tna the n ‘ i 1 ' 
nage which is needed be washed e1 
Portability in serubl equipr ( manufactured 
is not often stressed, but to use port the Huelsdonk washer 
able equipment to its highest capacit 4 table to a high ae 
the equipment will probably have t gree. [ ere in tl issue we have 
adequately beneficiate materia that t type f asher in the 
inder conventional set-u] ‘ ( ( 1 aggregates 
difficult. Clay adherents are chronic The ent of the heavy-media sep 
and rotary scrubbers are not alwa irat tne rock products 
the answer. We rar » one ‘ ‘ the ssibility for a 
proposal for the use 4 portabie en Already available 
washing plant (not in the roc} ote 
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odulizing Stack Dust 


Left: Close-up of nodules as discharged from nodulizing drum 
Right: Side view of main nodulizing drum, with discharge end on 
left and spore drum in bockground; man at upper right shows 


New process of Permanente Cement Co. corrects dust 
chemically in making nodules. Dust losses and costs 
reduced along with increased clinker production 


N THE EARLIER DAYS of operation the 

kiln dust collected in the Cottrell 
precipitator at the Permanente cement 
plant was, as a matter of practice, 
pug-milled with the kiln feed slurry 
and reintroduced to each of the four 
kilns. The practice of Permanente Ce- 
ment Co. was little different from the 
procedures general to the wet-process 
cement industry. 

This method of dust disposal had 
many disadvantages, which were in- 
tensified over the years by: (1) in- 
creasing the output of thekilrs beyond 
rated capacity and (2) changes in the 
chemical balance of the mix. The prin- 
cipal problems inherent in this method 
were: 

(1) The reduction of kiln feed 
solids, to accommodate the 
pugged-in dust, 

(2) The resultant increase in fuel 
consumption, 

(3) The high circulating loads in 
the dust handling and collecting 
equipment, due to the easy re- 
entrainment of the returned 
dust, 

(4) The irregular effect on clinker 
composition, 

(5) The non-uniform burning con- 
ditions due to varying dust 
loads, resulting in lost capacity 
and reduced brick life. 


Process Development 


Experimental work was initiated on 
a method of handling the collected 
dust separately from the balance of 
the kiln operation. The nodulizing 
properties of precipitated dust were 





*Assistant works manager, Permanente Ce- 
ment Co., Permanente, Calif 
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investigated thoroughly, with and 
without clay additions to correct the 
dust chemically. Because of chemical 
differences between the dust and the 
mix from which it came (the dust 
contains more lime and less silica) it 
was known that dust could not be 
burned without excessive free lime 
and an “off-specification” clinker 
composition. Clay additions would be 
essential if the dust were to be con- 
centrated in one burning operation. 
Typical analyses of the Permanente 
precipitator dust and clay, on the 
ignited basis, are: 


Dust, Clay, 
percent percent 
SiO 19.2 35.3 
FeO 2.1 25.8 
AleO 2.9 29.5 
CaO 70.9 6.3 
A lkalies 2.5-3.0 
Ignition loss 18-19 7-9 


One of the leading cement equip- 
ment manufacturers was approached 
with the request to provide equipment 
suitable for the following alternatives: 

(1) The calcining of clay-corrected 

dust alone, either nodulized or 
as a dry mix, 

(2) The calcining of nodulized dust 

and slurry together, 

(3) The introduction of nodulized 

dust into an existing kiln. 

It was decided at Permanente to in- 
stall a nodulizing drum and to intro- 
duce nodulized dust into one of the 
existing kilns by external feed scoops 
located just below the chain section. 
Experiments by the company had de- 
termined that: (1) it was entirely 
practical to nodulize the dust with 
clay slurry in one step instead of pre- 
mixing dry clay and dust and then 
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comparative size of the drums 


for Kiln Feed 


By P. S. HASS 


nodulizing with water, and (2) the 
nodules formed with clay slurry mere 
ly broke up into fractional pieces when 


introduced suddenly into high tem 
peratures and not pulverize or 
“explode” into dust of re-entrain 


ment fineness 


The First Installation 


The installment as first conceived 
consiste f an 8%-f 1. x 11%-ft 
long. | I Smidt ull g drum 
its e prod 4 ed by slow 
speed D conve the eed scoops 
installed below ( sect T ot 
one of the four existing kilns. A dust 
surge tant wa eda to rece € 
collected dust and to feed the nodulizer 
via a half pitch, variable drive, close 
tolerance, in¢ nea screw feeder de 
signed to prevent flushing. A clay stor 
age tank, air agitated, discharged di- 
luted cla to a r which sprayed 
the slurry onto the dust in the nod 
ulizer under pressure through spe- 
cial-a noz The kiln feed scoops 
were three in number and contained 
openings into measuring ap 
proximately 1 ft. 6 in. square at the 
smallest point. 

This installation handled about half 
of the collected dust, putting it all in 
one kiln where the dust nodules com- 
prised about 25 percent of the total 
feed for that kiln. The balance of the 
feed entered as slurr\ n the usual 
manner. The thre remaining kilns 
continued to receive pug-milled dust, 
but in reduced amounts in spite of ar 
increase in kiln feed solids. The equip- 
ment was operated in this form for 


some time, with very real advantages 


in fuel consumpt production out- 
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Flowsheet of the dust collecting and nodulizing apparatus; 
and straight-forward arrangement 


put, uniformity of operations, reduced 
dust losses from the kiln that received 
nodules, etc. 
Much was learned and accomplished 
during this “breaking-in” period: 
(1) Chain sections of all kilns were 
shortened, to re-establish prop- 
er moisture content at the d's- 
charge ends of the chain sys- 
tems; 
(2) The proper nodule moisture 

content was established; 
The clay spray nozzles in the 
drum, which presented main- 
tenance problems, were found 
to be unnecessary. The nodu- 
lizer was supplied with a sep- 
arately-driven agitator shaft 
running longitudinally and 
equipped with beater rods for 
the first third of its length, ro- 
tating at higher r.p.m. in the 
opposite direction to the nod- 
ulizing drum. This agitator, 
originally supplied for con- 
trolling nodule size, proved to 
be an effective mixing device 
which obviated the need for an 
atomized clay spray for inti- 
mate mixing and easy chemical 
combination in the burning 
zone. Thus a perforated pipe, 
gravity fed and almost non 
plugging, replaced the spray 
nozzles; 

(4) Better controls we-e found nec- 
essary for metering the dust 
and the clay slurry to the nod- 
ulizer, to avoid variations in 
the kiln load and to obtain nod- 
ules of uniform moisture con- 
tent. It also became apparent 
that the nodule feed should 
preferably be synchronized 
with the kiln drive, in the man- 
ner of slurry feeders. 


(3 
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Present Process 

Plans were eventually initiated for 
a 25 percent expansion of the plant 
productive capacity. The dust noduliz- 
ing process had already proved itself 
to the extent that the fifth kiln was 
designed to handle the entire five-kiln 
dust load as nodules. A second kiln 
of the original four is also to be 
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it is basically ao very simple 


equipped with nodule 
will permit two original kilns to han 
» nodules when the 
were to happen 
the entire pug mill set-up would have 
to be shut down at present. 

The expanded facilities, 
> enlarged dust nodulizing set-up, 


erable period. The accompanying flow 


helpful in illustrating the } 
» dust recovered by the 
hoppered-bottom dust surge 
120 tons capacity. 
ped for air agitation through ceramic 


hopper bottom carries dust to a co 


discharges into a dust constant-head 


, With a continual overflow back to 
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drums. Inside the head- 
box, and for some dis- 


ELECTRICAL | tance after their emer- 
PRECIPITATOR j gence, these screws are 


of half-pitch, tightly 
enclosed construction, 


COLLECTED to prevent flushing. The 
DUST 


screw feeders are driven 


SIT IIT by variable-speed drives 


which are synchro 
zed with the alterna- 
tor on the kiln motor 


y OVERFLOW drive shaft. The slurry 


——f> feeder at the feed end 


is also synchronized 
STORAGE with the alternator in 
TANK 


the usual manner. 


“— + The nodulizing drums 


are: (1) the original 
81o- x 1144-ft. drum, 
lriven at 8 r.p.m. and equipped with 
agitator, scraper and clay pipe as be- 
fore, and (2) a new better-propor- 
tioned, 8- x 17-ft. drum driven at 8.5 
r.p.m. and equipped internally like the 
first drum. The smaller drum normally 
serves as a spare. Both drums thus 
operate at a peripheral speed of 213 
f.p.m. and discharge their nodules 
onto a 48-in. belt conveyor traveling 
at 26 f.p.m. This belt transfers either 
to another 48-in. belt of similar speed 
which feeds the new kiln, or to a sys- 
tem of 36-in. belts to feed the scoop- 
equipped older kilns when the need 
arises 
The clay system consists of a 10-ft. 
dia. x 15-ft. high clay storage tank of 
approximately 7000 gal. capacit. 
equipped with constant air agitation 
4 rubber-lined pump services the spe 
cial elevated tank containing a Fox- 
boro density controller-recorder. This 
control tank, which continually over 
flows back to the storage tanks, de 
ivers a slurry of predetermined and 
tant percent solids to the lines 
feeding the nodulizing drums. These 


cons 


General view of nodulizing crea with kilns in beckground. The two drums, bucket ele- 
votor and dust collection ducts are visible above 
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‘lay lines have manually-controlled 
valves to vary the volume, but con- 
tain flow nozzles and flow recorders 
to provide a record of the gallons of 
slurry used. 

The kiln itself is a 12- x 450-ft. F. 
L. Smidth kiln presently designed to 
handle a feed-load varying from 90 
percent nodules, 10 percent slurry, to 
25 percent nodules, 75 percent slurry. 
Below its short chain system, the kiln 
is equipped with a nodule scoop feed- 
er consisting of six scoops, each hav- 
ing a 1 ft. 9 in. x 1 ft. 5% in. open 
area. The internal scoop castings are 
of heat-resistant cast steel. 

A dust collecting system utilizes the 
draft from the inlet side of the new 
induced draft fan to pull dust from 
the nodulizer discharge hoods and 
from the scoop feeder housing. Since 
this dust is carried in steam, special 
gas-burners with boiler-type controls 
at the points of dust origin add heat 
to maintain the internal temperatures 
in the ducts above the dew points 
until the gases are safely merged with 
the hot kiln gases at the fan and 
passed to the Cottrell. 

This dust nodulizing installation 
was designed to handle up to 1000 
tons of dust per 24 hr. day, with both 
nodulizers operating at capacity. Data 
on the operation as presently carried 
out may be of interest: 

(1) The nodules average about 1 
in. in diameter, and are reason- 
ably hard by the time they 
reach the kiln scoops; 

(2) The moisture content of the 
nodules is held at 18 percent 
plus or minus 1 percent. Addi- 
tional water is included to sat- 
isfy the chemical needs of the 
partially-calcined dust; 

(3) The percent of clay addition 
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Belt conveyor discharging nodules to short drag conveyor, which in 
kiln feed-scoops 


turn discharges nodules into 


may be varied to suit the mix 
requirements, but normally 
runs about 3-5 percent clay 
based on dry weight of dust. It 
is supplied as a thin slurry of 
12-16 percent solids. The clay 
originates in the _ kiln-feed 
blending system and is pumped 
to the storage tank at 20 to 40 
percent solids and 90 percent 
minus 200 mesh; 

(4) The kiln gas temperature at 
the point of nodule addition is 
1200-1300 deg. F.; 

(5) The new kiln at present is fed 
approximately 50 percent nod 
ules and 50 percent slurry, 
giving an average kiln-feed 
solids to this kiln of 73-74 per 
cent. 


Benefits of Process 

As compared with conditions ex 
isting prior to the installation of the 
first nodulizer, the following advan- 
tages can be definitely established for 
the dust-nodulizing innovation, and 
patent protection is being sought on 
this process: 

(1) The kiln-feed percent solids on 
the four kilns receiving no 
dust has been raised 4 percent 
from 61 to 65 percent solids 
with an average of 73 percent 
on the new kiln receiving nod- 
ulized dust; 

(2) Fuel consumption per barrel 
has been reduced about 612 per- 
cent on the over-all five-kiln 
basis; 

(3) The increase in clinker ca- 
pacity from the addition of the 
fifth kiln has been 10-11 percent 
greater than could have been 
expected without the dust nod- 
ulizing process. In other words, 
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the new kiln plus the process 
changes have added approxi- 
mately 28 percent more capaci- 
ty instead of 25 percent, fur- 
nishing a 3 percent “bonus” to 
the over-all capacity with only 
six months’ experience; 

(4) The amount of dust collected 

led daily, instead of 


and hand 
nereasing 25 percent, has de 


creased about 25 percent. The 


st offering to the Cottrell, 
per barrel burned, has been de 
creased about 40 percent by 
imiting the dust to one kiln ir 


nodule form and thus mini 


! ng the circulating load; 
(5) The burning peration has 
smoothed it and become more 
iT iforn Tl S Ss eV denced by 
wer iT t br ck costs and re 
duced down time. The latte: 
provides further  productior 
that n addition to the “ca 
pacity’ eases indicated 
above. The total increase in 
clinker output since adding the 
fifth kiln and nodulizing sys- 


tem has averaged 29%. percent; 


(6) The original, complicated dust 


ig mill system, with its high 
maintenance costs, has been 
eliminated. The present dust 

dulizing installation requires 
nly 5-60 percent of the con 
nected horsepower involved in 
the original dust disposal sys 


Marquette’s Mississippi 
Plant 


MARQ! ETTE ( MENT MANUFACTUR- 
ING CU Chicago. Ill... has announced 
that the new Brandon, Miss., plant is 
now in production, producing the first 
cement ever mace n Mississipr Ir 
spite f bsta nresented } the 
severe te ther f 1950-51 
s} rtage tT ‘ nao ta ‘ Y 
me rict ccasiona abor 

ris s 1 by the 
neces f teration of ce? 
ta i rn det t alle ite rising 
costs s t the plant was 
comple P 2 ie 
expected to be ’ 1 } scanneen: 


Canadian Asbestos Plant 
ASBESTOS MINES, LTD., 


+ hiild 


DOMINION 


recentiy ant need pla yu 1a 
2200-ton da capacit pliant at ts 
St. Adrian, Que isbestos prone rty 

Cost f the 1 int s estimated at $1 

$25,000. Complet f the plant is ex 
pected by ear ) A explorator 

drilling, tunne g and drifting have 
been con eted t is stated that the 
indicated ore extends over ar 
area 700 x 1800 ft., to a depth of 763 
ft., containing approximately 23.000, 
000 tons. Ex ratio york done is 
said t ndicate a representative value 
of $7.65 per to f the 23.000.000-tor 
reserve. Mining of the property will 
be by open-pit method 
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Modern practice in 
the Florida phosphate 











fields is to use drag- 
lines to dump the 
matrix into piles and 
then sluice the mate- 











rial into a sump with 
hydraulic guns. Pumps 
deliver to the washer 
and flotation plant 





HERE HAVE BEEN few more impor- 

tant advances in scientific knowl 
edge than the discovery of radio- 
activity. Even more essential to the 
advancement of our basic knowledge 
of mineral-chemical behavior phenom- 
ena is the use of radioactivity cre- 
ated artificially through knowledge 
gained from basic atomic research. 

For the benefit of all we have gained 
new methods in the form of radionu 
clides which open the way for intense 
research in the fields of interest to all 
mineral engineers. They are of in 
terest also in research on biochemistry 
as applied to oil production and em 
brace such subjects as bactericidal and 
bacteristatic characteristics of chemi- 
cals used to control the growth of or- 
ganisms deep within the earth’s crust. 

It is small wonder that we often 
become dizzy from our new knowledge 
which continues to grow at such an 
incredible speed. Never before have 
we had such an opportunity to learn 
the facts about those observations 
which have been the basis of advance- 
ment. Never before have we been 
given the means of such extreme ac- 
curacy of measurement 

To quote from one of our most 
authoritative sources of information 
on advanced mineral engineering re- 
search, we gain a small idea of the 
extreme accuracy of our newest 
methods of measurement: 

“The incomparable value of radio- 


active atoms, which are commor 
termed tracers, arises from the ex 
treme sensitivity of this analytical 
method. Tu get an idea of this extreme 
sensitivity it may be useful to recal 
that gravimetric analytical method 
will not permit the weighing of any 
thing much lighter than one yne 
hundredth of a milligram of materia 
Under the most favorable circun 
stances, this represents an uncertainty 
in the answer of 10" atoms or 10,000, 
000,000,000,000 atoms. Accurate spec 


trographic methods’ possibly have 


a sensitivity 10,000 times. greater 


than this, but the uncertainty is st 
in the order of 10" atoms. The tracer 


permits ascertainment of decay of a 


singie atom so that its sensit ( 
be several orders of magnitude 


er than that of any othe n 
available to chemists.” 
With such accurate tools those 


are interested in organic film 
mineral surfaces can have informat 
for the aSkKINng£. S hjects suc a 
surface active agent required to « 
better bond between bituminou Pp? 
icts and road aggregate even wher 
the aggregate is wet, or for incre 
ing our mineral wealth far be the 
surface in the petroleum sands, ¢ 
studied in detail. Detailed investiga 
***Radioa e Tra n Minera 
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Application of 
Flotation and 


Other Separatory 


Practices to 
Nonmetallics 


Principles applied to phos- 

phate, potash, silica, feld- 

spar, beach sands and 

other minerals requiring 
high purity 


By JAMES A. BARR, JR. 


tion of t liscrete spheroids” in 
air-entraining cements, mineral- 
chemical mechanisms of all types and 
theorie f chemical reactions of ce- 


ments in concrete are fair game. 


Froth Flotation Review 





Frotl ation has been develope i 

luring tl century However, it is 

during the past 20 years that 

froth flotat f nonmetallic minerals 

has been desirable or necessary. Until 

1926-192 th ndustrial minerals 

vere concentrated by methods more 

simple froth flotation or were not 

coneent ted at all « xcept by selective 
ai ‘ t 

the gh grade deposits became 

more scares ymeone awakened to 

the fact t] mill tailings probably 

carried n ilues in nonmetallic 

é the ore offered in metal 

ilues, flotat f industrial minerals 

portant. 

I am a few of the industrial 

n ire now being con 

an impressive list. 

\ e ft seek out the trace 


found in the min 


f pegmatites and 
me even more con 
atility of the froth 

i the unlimited 
e to utilize such 


adioactive flotation 


rea ge taining carbon 14. 
Phosphate 
A pa t of separations includes 
Y as tne concen 
ate by separating 
ca with fatty acids 
the flotation pro 
ced that the silica is floated away 
fron te y a high molecular 
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These spiral concen- 
trators ot Noralyn 
ore fed dewatered 
phosphate sands and, 
through centrifugal 
force, make a sep- 
eration of the light- 
er portion from a 
heovier silica tailings 
fraction 


Of even greater interest to the wel- 
fare of the nation is the discovery that 
phosphate contains uranium. Even 
now there is an extensive program 
being pursued under the auspices of 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
utilize this source of uranium. 

The phosphate industry has been a 
leader in developing new ideas for 
separating minerals and the handling 
of materials. 

At one time all coarse phosphate 
(plus 35 mesh minus 14 mesh) was 





The Noralyn, Fla., phosphate plant of International Minerals and Chemical Corp. shown here is the largest in the world, featuring 383-ft. diameter 


Flotation cells like 

these (110 of them) 

ot Noralyn, Fia., use 

a fatty acid float for 

phosphate followed by 

on amino floot for 
silica 


agglomerated with a low grade fatty 
acid and fuel oil for separation on 
tables. Present practice includes the 
same agglomeration methods but also 
the spiral for separating agglom- 
erates of phosphate from silica. The 
separation of agglomerated phosphate 
on underwater screens continues to 
give excellent results. 

The fine fraction (minus 28 or 
minus 35 mesh) at one time was 
separated by one process only. Fatty 
acids were used to froth float phos- 


phate from silica. As the pressure for 
higher quality concentrates continued, 
other methods were required to main- 
tain high recovery efficiency and to 
produce phosphate concentrates at a 
maximum purity 

The combination float or double 
float method was the answer to this 
accepted method to 
day is the separation of phosphate in 
a fatty acid circuit and the coHection 
of a rough phosphate concentrate in 
the froth followed by a re 
process. The fatty acid flotation re 
i off and amines are 


requirement. The 


versal of the 


agents are washe 
used to concentrate phosphate further 
by removing silica in the froth. This 
combination produces concentrate of 
maximum grade and 
recovery of available phosphate. 
tefore flotation separation there 


allows greatest 


s to pre- 


must be many unit operatior 
pare the ore or mineral-bearing mate- 
rial properly. Draglines are used to 
strip overbu1 from the Florida 
phosphate deposits and 
phosphate-bearing strata. The phos- 
phate bearing matrix is then pulped 
with water and pumped to a washer. 

Many new methods have made long 


ley 
e 


o mine the 


+ 


distance pumping an everyday occur- 


rence. 


Refinements in separation of slime 
fractions has led to the development 
of large size centrifugal separators 


which take the place of acres of hydro 
separators. Known for many years in 
the phosphate and coal industry, new 
knowledge and more exacting require 
ments have led to this most versatil 
separator. The degree of separation 
and the rated capacity of 4- to 12-in 
hydroclones is astounding. 

In addition the phosphate and 
uranium, furthe search disclosed 
other minor minerals which are of 
interest today. Most all the marine 
deposits of Florida contain minor 
minerals such as ilmenite, magnetite, 


rutile, zircon, monazite, etc. In proper 





thickeners and separation by both froth flotation and spiral concentrators. There are 110 flotation cells in the plent 
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concentration they are all of attractive 
value. For this separation spirals can 
readily be used since such large ton- 
nages must be used to obtain the min- 
erals in any quantity. Spirals have 
been well accepted for the separation 
of heavy minerals in relatively fine 
sizes whenever the ratio of concen- 
tration is very high. Very often the 
final concentration of the heavy min- 
erals is made by high intensity electro- 
static or electromagnetic separators 
alone or by a combination of electro- 
static, electromagnetic and froth flota- 
tion procedures. 


Potash 

Potash is of great importance to the 
intensive cultivation of our agricul- 
tural land. Potash also plays an excep- 
tional role in the manufacture of 
munitions and industrial chemicals. 

Froth flotation of potassium-bearing 
minerals is now so well established 
that many older methods which re- 
quire excessive amounts of heat ex- 
change equipment are gradually giv- 
ing way to such efficient methods as 
heavy-media separation and froth flo- 
tation in combination or in instances 
of high quality ores to froth flotation 
methods alone. 

Although there have been several 
methods for separating potash by 
froth flotation the process which is 
most widely utilized requires the use 
of high molecular weight aliphatic 
amines to concentrate sylvite (KCl) 
in the froth zone while halite (NaCl) 
remains below in the agitated brine. 

It is of very considerable interest 
to be able to separate water-soluble 
minerals by normal froth flotation re- 
agents. The first requirement is that 
the suspending medium be a brine 
saturated with respect to each soluble 
mineral and that the brine be stable 
under the temperature requirements 
of the flotation process. The potash 
industry has also been a leader in new 
methods for concentration and_ in 
materials handling. Great advances 
have been made in mining methods 
and all older methods normal to most 
underground operations have given 
way to new, more efficient methods. 

Transportation systems have been 
revised until pneumatic tires on equip- 
ment, transportable  undercutters, 
automatic loaders and shuttle cars 
have transformed the potash mine in- 
to a beehive of underground activity. 

Communications are of vital impor- 
tance to all mining operations. The 
phosphate industry has excellent radio 
equipment instaUations. 

Methods for transfer from mine 
to mill are most modern. In the mill 
tremendous capacity is inherent in the 
flotation process, and grade of the syl- 
vite concentrate is very high. It is 
relatively easy to obtain grades of 95 
percent KCl and it is possible to at- 
tain 99 + percent KCI. 

Some of the unique things about pot- 
ash are the sources of supply. Not 


Continued on page 197 


Mechonized loading equipment in operation ot the Carlsbod underground potash mine 
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silica tailings 
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Tabling is also used in the Florida phosphate operations in the seperation of phosphate from 





At Carlsbad, N. M., modern potash mining techniques feature operations of International Minerals 
and Chemical Corp. The face here has been undercut and blast holes ore being driven. The biast 
will drop the entire face 
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Slag 


Slag Producers Review 
Year’s Activities 


HE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEET- 

ING of the National Slag Associa- 
tion, November 14 and 15 in Chicago, 
Ill., was one of the most successful 
ever held, from the standpoint of 
progress reported and diversity of 
program. Producers of blast furnace 
slag are reaping the benefits of an 
active research and promotion pro- 
gram that has contributed much to- 
ward another record-breaking year in 
1951. Slag processed for commercial 
uses very likely will have exceeded 
25,000,000 tons for the year. 

The program for the Chicago meet- 
ing provided an entire session for dis- 
cussion of activities and plans for the 
future, and for reports of the manag- 
ing director and the director of re- 
search. A second session was largely 
devoted to government regulations. 
The annual banquet was held the 
opening night and the sessions con- 
cluded with the annual business meet- 
ing and the election of officers. 

C. A. Barinowski, vice-president of 
Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., was elected president, succeed- 
ing E. L. Flad; R. O. Dierker, presi- 
dent, Duquesne Slag Products Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., was elected vice- 
president; E. W. Bauman, managing 
director and secretary; and W. S. 
Shaw, treasurer. 

The four members-at-large of the 
executive committee are: R. Newton 
McDowell, Gary Slag Corp.; G. A. 
Mattison, Jr., Woodstock Slag Corp.; 
E. L. Flad, United States Steel Co.; 


and W. E. Bliss, Standard Slag Co. 
C, E. Ireland, Birmingham Slag Co., 
a former director of the association, 
was elected an honorary member of 
the board of directors, and W. C. Ire- 
land takes his place on the board. Dr. 
H. F. Kriege, France Stone Co., was 
also elected to the board of directors. 

Retiring president E. L. Flad was 
presiding officer for the opening ses- 
sion and, following the introduction of 
guests, gave the welcoming address. 
Mr. Flad was optimistic as to the fu- 
ture for the slag industry and said 
that the industry was approaching the 
prediction made some years ago by 
L. A. Beeghly, Standard Slag Co., who 
said that some day all the slag pro- 
duced would be used commercially. 
To make that prediction come true re- 
quires the creation of wider uses for 
granulated slag and for lightweight 
slag aggregates. 

Mr. Flad paid tribute to the old- 
timers in the slag industry for their 
part in its development, to the asso- 
ciation problems committees and to 
Fred Hubbard for his accomplish- 
ments as director of research. He be- 
lieves that the future is good for the 
use of water-granulated slag in con- 
crete products and possibly also in the 
field of agriculture. 


Managing Director's Report 

E. W. Bauman, managing director, 
summed up the various activities of 
the association for the past year in 
his annual report. Principal efforts 





Newly-elected president C. A. Barinowski, Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, Ala., left, with re- 
tiring president E. L. Flad, United States Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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have been in the fields of promotion, 
research and in dealings with federal 
government agencies 

Mr. Bauman started out with a 
summary of the record and quoted 
from figures published in the chapter 
on “Iron Blast Furnace Slag” in the 
Minerals Yearbook published by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

For each year, beginning with 1946, 
the industry has accomplished a new 
record in the production and sale of 
slag. For the years 1948, 1949 and 
1950 the tonnages had increased over 
the previous year by 8, 2 and 15 per- 
cent, respectively, and the value had 
increased by 15, 10 and 20 percent 
for the same years. In 1950, the quan- 
tity of slag processed for commercia! 
use had increased to a record high of 
24,926,033 short tons valued at $29,- 
480,858. A new high is expected for 
1951. 

This record was established due to 
efforts in the fields of research, in- 
vestigations anc sales promotion 
which, Mr. Bauman cautioned, must 
be continuously pressed in order that 


slag not again revert to its former 
status of a “waste material.” 

During the past year, the associa 
tion completed the publication, “Slag 
Concrete Masonry Units,” after al 
most two years of preparation by the 


association staff and the problems 
committee. It is now ready for dis 
tribution to member companies at the 
cost of printing, tor use sales pro- 
motion. This manual is an excellent 
piece of work and was prepared to 
promote the us¢ f air-cooled, ex 


panded and granulated slag in the 


manufacture f concrete block. The 


publication s well-illustrated and 
deals bot! t the important proper 
ties of slag and the concrete masonry 
units made f I 

Later, a supplement will be printed 
based on fire tests now inderway at 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
the shrinkage tests now in progress 
at the University of Toledo 

The assembly and mailing of indi- 
vidua Pictorial Portfolio contain 


ing photographs of outstanding slag 
during 1951 
and will be a continuing project. It 


jobs was accom lishe 


was urged that members submit good 
photographs of their outstanding jobs 
for this purpose 

It was agreed that a great deal of 
educational work among architects is 
needed and the association is planning 
to carry a catalog on slag products in 


Sweet Catal Service at the earli- 
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SLAG 


P . . P 7 
Left: Managing director of the National Slag Association E. W. Bauman, left, with C. E. Ireland, Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, Ala. Right: 
W. E. Bliss, Standard Slag Co., Youngstown, Ohio, left, poses for a shot with R. Newton McDowell, Gary Slag Corp., Chicago, Il! 


est possible time. Slag products were 
listed in the 1951 Heating and Ven 
tilating Guide. 

Mr. Bauman summarized his many 
activities in contacts with the Na- 
tional Production Authority, Econom 
ie Stabilization Agency and other gov- 
ernment offices. At present, the in- 
dustry is seeking decontrol under the 
pricing regulations and Mr. Bauman 
had recently prepared a strong case to 
O.P.S. in support of such a move. 

The slag industry has been placed 
on the “essential list of activities” is 
sued by the Department of Commerce 
which may prove advantageous should 
serious labor shortages develop in the 
near future. In the field of safety, the 
association interplant 
safety contest and the record revealed 
a marked improvement this past year. 
The Pit and Quarry bronze 
were awarded at a luncheon by For 
rest T. Moyer, chief, Accident Analy 
sis Branch, U. S. Bureau of Mines, to 
the Wylam plant of Birmingham Slag 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., and to France 
Slag Co.’s Donora, Penn., plant as 
winners in the class A (more than 
60,000 man-hours) and class B (less 
than 60,000 man-hours) competitions, 
respectively. Both plants had perfect 
records for safety in 1950. There were 
brief comments on the industry’s case 
for percentage depletion and it was 
left up to individual members to con- 
tact their congressmen on the subject 

Mr. Bauman expressed the indus- 
try’s appreciation to Standard Slag 
Co. for its generosity in making it pos- 
sible for director of research Fred 
Hubbard to have the freedom to do 
research for the industry. This re 
search is one of the most important 
activities and, through this unique ar- 
rangement, has yielded many bene 
ficial results to the industry. During 
1951, a larger than normal share of 
the budget was allocated for research. 

In touching upon the field of pub- 
lic relations, in which the association 
is becoming increasingly active, he 
mentioned the exhibit of slag prod- 
ucts of Edward C. Levy Co. at the 


sponsors an 


plaques 


annual meeting of the American Pub 4 study 
lic Works Association, Detroit, Mich., rrosion of 
in September, as an example of what ig 
can be done. The company provided for test pur} 
a buffet luncheon at the slag plant vork 
for the delegates on an industrial it the 1 
plant inspection tour, which created covers bot] 
very favorable reactions. pressure 
Mr. Bauman gave a summary of his n 1 ime 
14 field trips made in 1951 and the become 
various releases put out through his iz concrete 
office, and concluded by saying the effect 
association is in excellent position bot} made 
financially and with respect to mem tories 
bership. Mr. H 
mucr i 
Research weight 
Director of engineering Fred Hut 1 rea 
bard, in his annual report, summa ade 
rized the highlights of work in prog to make 4 
ress and outlined studies that are that a 
needed. He began by saying he was i: maso} 
full agreement that an intensive I techr 
of sales promotion was needed among levé 
architects. For an effective »b, one ghtwe 
of the main requirements is develo} he 
ment of more information on light ib 
weight slag aggregates. In line t 


this, studies are being made 
important factors, among them free 


ing and thawing tests, compressive f 


tests, insulation, shrinkage, ete., ar r { 
granular slags are being similar 
studied. Concrete we ghing as ttle a 
60 Ib. per cu. ft. with 30 percent air Wage and 
entrainment has been produced, } With G. A 
ing excellent insulation properties +] A 
Data are being developed on ble } 4 
of slag with natural sands and, du 
the vear, a report was completed 
the causes for failures of concreté 
masonry units made from air-coole price PR rt 
slag. The principal finding is that ea 
sufficient water is sometimes used fT - 
proper hydration of the cement , f 
In connection with the Pennsvlva aut} 
Slag Association which is involved t 
a legal case as to whether aggrerate 
should be purchased on a volume 
weight basis, for competitive reasor ‘ 
all slags used n the area lt rive t he 
were investigated and specific g¢ t 
determinations made for al 70% lusty 
That report was completed those 
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lertaken of the 
ta hen embedded ir 
ire being buried in slag 
es. As the result of the 
nry being done 
f Toledo, which 
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SOOI Fire tests on 
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é riters’ Labora 


cvVes tne re 1S too 
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t methods are i! 
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concrete cylinders 
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Work is being done ir 
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ecifi ons for all 
egates. In conclusion. 
efforts to coordinate 
railroad ballast 


Dr. Kriege men 


ling to current 
Angeles rattler test 
inswer to whether 
terials are satisfac 


Price Stabilization 





Mattison, Jr., president 
Slag Corp., Bir 
residing, the after 
levoted chiefly to 

ve of federal 

for wages and 

ere frank and re 
neaker kept re 
teners not to accept 
tements or opinions as 
such, it was said, 


vritten form in re 


ne ritter requests. 
tative of the O.P.S. 
eneral picture Up 
meeting, no special 
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Left: L. E. McDermut, Illinois Slag and Ballast Co., Chicago, left, chatting with G. D. Scheuneman, American Materials Corp., Hamilton, Ohio. Right: 
C. E. Ireland, Birmingham Slag Co., left, was elected an honorary member of the board of directors. He's shown here with Fred Hubbard, director of 
engineering for the association 


for manufacturers generally. At that 
time, under the general price ceiling 
regulation there was no provision for 
adding the increased cost of inbound 
freight, but one could add the addi- 
tional freight cost to the delivered 
price of his own product. The Cape- 
hart amendment was designed to cor- 
rect such inequities and regulations 
have since been issued permitting 
price increases under its provisions. 
The use of the regulations under the 
Capehart amendment is optional with 
the producer. 

The speaker for the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board was the regional counsel in 
charge of enforcement of the regula- 
tions. He sketched the broad philos- 
ophy under which the board has at- 
tempted to operate. While he admitted 
that the so-called wage freeze had 
been no freeze at all, since up to that 
time there had been over-all wage in- 
creases of $27 billion in 1951, of which 
12.8 percent increase over 1950 wages 
had been made under the regulations 
without prior approval of the board, 
he did emphasize that it was hazard- 
ous for any employer to advance the 
wages of his employes without prior 
notice to the board. He said that in 
his own region he was getting ready to 
proceed against illegal increases. 

It was never intended, he said, to 
interfere with the employer’s routine 
methods of salary and wage increases 
for merit and length of service, or his 
historical policies in wage and benefit 
payments. However, all new fringe 
benefits do require board approval. As 
far as possible all problems relating to 
wage adjustments are being handled 
by the appropriate regional board, of 
which there are 14, each with 12 mem- 
bers. These regional boards are em- 
powered to increase wages for an em- 
ployer where it is necessary to bring 
rates up to a general regional level, if 
it is a case of hardship and the em- 
ployer is losing labor as a result. 
There are severe penalties for violat- 
ing the law and regulations, much 
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more so than under the regulations of 
the former War Labor Board. So far 
as the speaker was concerned, he said 
the law in the Chicago region was 
being enforced. The plan is for the 
regional boards to make most of the 
rulings, with only the uncertain or 
difficult cases being referred to the 
national board, which has 18 mem- 
bers. He said that the chief difficulty 
met with by the boards was that 90 
percent of all the petitions for wage 
increases filed failed to contain all the 
required facts. 


Slag Problems 


A round-table forum was led by 
Fred Hubbard, director of engineering 
of the association and Ed Levy, De- 
troit, Mich., slag producer. Mr. Hub- 
bard discussed the value of granu- 
lated slag in agriculture. He said that 
slag is probably as effective as agri- 
cultura! limestone of an equal degree 
of fineness. It usually contains all the 
desirable trace elements, although 
sometimes not enough copper and zine 
as might be required for soils especial- 
ly deficient in these elements. In some 
instances, Mr. Hubbard said, granu- 
lated slag has given better results 
than limestone. A new soil-liming 
manual is being prepared on the use 
of slag in agriculture to be published 
for general distribution to farmers. 

J. W. McBurney, National Bureau 
of Standards, discussed lightweight 
aggregates, of which specially proc- 
essed slag is one. He referred to an 
unpublished report of tests made at 
the Denver, Colo., laboratory of the 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Bureau of Standards, a_ research 
financed with funds supplied by the 
Housing and Home Loan authorities. 
Tests were made of concretes of 500,- 
1000- and 2000-p.s.i. compressive 
strengths with and without reinforce- 
ment. He cautioned against attribut- 
ing cracks due to faulty foundation to 
faulty concrete. He said it was often 
difficult to tell whether cracks were 
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caused by expansion or contraction, 
but he did find that shrinkage in 
creased in proportion to the lightness 
of the aggregate. 

Dr. Kriege, told of work on con- 
crete block at the University of To- 
ledo, where it was found that the 
greatest shrinkage occurs at less than 
40 percent relative humidity. It is dif- 
ficult, he said, to tell to what extent 
the aggregates and cement enter in- 
dividually into the problem of volume 
changes. The search for practicable 
means of preventing shrinkage is well 
worthwhile, he said, and it would seem 
that some solutions to the problems 
are in sight. Cracks in block walls, he 
said, almost invariably start in the 
mortar joints, making it appear that 
the cementitious material is the pri- 
mary difficulty. 

Mr. Levy, of Edward C. Levy Co., 
spoke mostly about handling of open- 
hearth slag for recovery of the steel 
it contains. This slag is not usable 
for aggregate, or for hardly any other 
use than for fills, because it disinte 
grates on exposure to the weather. 
This is because it is a relatively high- 
limed slag and on exposure the alpha 
and beta dicalcium silicate reverts to 
the gamma form, which is a powder at 
ordinary temperatures. Mr. Levy’s op- 
eration is therefore different from a 
commercial slag-crushing and screen- 
ing plant. He said that the important 
consideration is adequately sized ma- 
chinery for handling heavy lumps. By 
simply sprinkling the large lumps 
with a continuous spray of water, they 
break up and the larger pieces of steel 
they may contain can be directly re- 
covered—about 50 percent of all the 
steel they contain. The rest of the 
steel is recovered after crushing, 
screening and magnetic pulley opera- 
tions. About 12 to 15 percent of the 
slag handled is recoverable steel, 
which goes back to the furnaces. 

The evening program consisted of 
a banquet, at which C. A. Barinowski 
presided as toastmaster. 
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HE 36TH ANNUAL CONVENTION of 

National Sand and Gravel Asso- 
ciation and the 22nd annual conyen- 
tion of the National Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Association will be held in Chi- 
cago the week of February 11. The 
equipment exposition to be held in 
conjunction with the convention will 
be the largest in the history of the 
association. The convention hotel, the 
Conrad Hilton, though it has the larg- 
est hotel exhibit area in the world, 
was overtaxed. Exhibit areas will be 
set up in the exhibit hall lobby and 
on the mezzanine floor to accommodate 
the more than 180 exhibitors. Some 
heavy equipment will be displayed in 
parking lots near the hotel; these will 
be described in the convention pro 
gram available at the registration 
desk. 

A schedule of the convention pro 
gram is given here by dates 
Monday, February 11 

The N.S.G.A. board will meet in 
the morning. Following a joint lunch- 
eon of the two boards, the N.R.M.C.A. 
board will meet in the afternoon. Fi 
nancial reports and preparation of 
budgets will occupy the boards. A final 
decisio. on the place and date of the 
1954 convention-exhibit will be made 
Tuesday, February 12 

A joint opening session of the two 
associations will be held, at which the 
two presidents will make their ad 
dresses. J. L. Haynes, director of Na 
tional Production Authority’s Build 
ing Materials Division, will talk about 
the prospective allocation of controlled 
materials for defense and non-defense 
construction in 1952. Two national 
figures in the highway field will give 
talks on the accumulated highway re 
quirements of the United States. 

A brunch for the ladies will begin 
at 11 a.m. An interpretation of “The 
King and I” will be given. 

The afternoon session of N.R.M.C.A. 
will be on merchandising, with Robert 
C. Collins as moderator. A general 
review of the merchandising problems 
of the ready-mixed concrete industry 
will be presented by Mr. Collins. A 
panel of four experts will deal with 
aspects of the merchandising ques 
tion: lightweight aggregates; the 
growing problem of weight restric- 
tions; problems of overloading; use of 
admixtures; controlling mixing and 
agitating time; the problem of addi- 
tional mixing water at the job; meth 
ods of discharge which will avoid 
segregation; and advertising, both 
newspaper and radio. 

Tuesday night the annual Manu 
facturers Reception wil! be held. 
Wednesday, February 13 

N.S.G.A. and N.R.M.C.A. will hold 


a joint session in the morning. Fred 





Bergraff of the Highway Research inions whi¢ ed the recent renewal 
Board will talk about axle loads. Stan f contracts th these two unions. F. 
ton Walker, director of engineering, E. Schouweil resident of Old Fort 
will present his annual report. G. D. Supply Co., | t Wayne, Ind., will 
Kennedy of the Portland Cement As tell about the iccessful outcome of 
sociation will talk about concrete fo his suit ag t the Common Laborers 
highways. K. B. Wood, Purdue Ur Union in Muncie, Ind., in which Mr. 
versity, will discuss concrete pavement Schouws e ¢ vered damages 
life in relation to aggregates. igainst the for its effort to bar 

The two associations at a i his company from delivering concrete. 
luncheon will hear Clarence Manion, M H ta about recent de 
dean of the law school of Notre Dame cisior f the National Labor Rela 

N.S.G.A. will have an afternoo t s Boa ch affected the two in- 
session at which the association’s tax istrie ] gy group bargaining, 
counsel, John T. Sapienza, will lead a econd tts, the collection of 
discussion on percentage depletior inior ‘ other cases growing 
Thursday, February 14 it of f the Taft-Hartley 

A ioint session of the two associa Act. M A hk present his an 
tions will be held ? the mornings t t session 


There will be informal discuss 


( Friday, February 15 
ion of mate N.S.G.A. a N.R.M.C.A. will hold 








priorities and the allocat 
rials by NPA; price control, and wage enarat g sessions on Friday 
ind salary control. There will be : , ‘ A Hole. president of 
panel of four members with a modera A mé Aggregates Corp., Green 
tor; the four panel members \ oO at the N.S.G.A 
Walte r Acheson f OPS; George R ‘ ving proble m of 
of Defense Minerals Administration; ‘ and rehabilitatior 
Charles H sky, associatior counse f i t and gravel prop 
and Vincent P. Ahearn, executive s¢ ertis = ey of the North 
retary of the associatior Ca } Le irtment will 

Phere be a simultaneo N.S 1 and gravel in 
G.A ession on operating probler N.S.G.A. safety 
Phe program v nelude a dist Rock PRODUCT 
f the FT t plant of Paci Coa As nual aw Se 
rregates by R. K. Humphrie i 
othe material dealing primarily) t N.PR.M.C.A esent s safet 
fine aggregate production ; 

A joint N.S.G.A. and N.R.M.C.A ot Peay. cp -verediny 

} m1 iy ] A ndersor 
session will take place Thursday aft : 
ernoon. Vernon FE. Lohr, chairman of _ ; anderson Sons \0., 
the collective bargaining committe ( ( e plant won the 
the Southern California Roc plant group, will 

oducts Association and the Souther? f " has worked out 
California Ready Mixed Concrete A 1 Satet \ talk will be giver 
sociation, will describe the proced . I t f the associa- 
used by the two groups in coll tior t Othicer will be 
bargaining negotiations with AFI elected fe 


CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


N INTERESTING AND important pro ore from the associatio: 
& gram is scheduled for the t pre neement of elec 
annual convent n of National tiol f director Re 
Crushed Stone Association, to be he t é conditior during 
at the Conrad Hilton hotel in Chicag yr 1952 will be 
February 17-20, the week fo e regional vice 
the conventions of National Sand and é lent esented by the presi 
Gravel and National Ready Mix lent | rt the association staff. 
Concrete Associations. The ex} t the eng rector, field engineer 
in the hotel exposition hall wil ind adr tive rector are also 
be of mucl nterest 
Sunday, February 17 ae: g heon Vv | open the 

Manufacturers Division board of d es. An address will be 
t in the morning ’ Biv vv am H. Alexander, 


rectors will mee 
ne 1s na | t ¢ ristian Churel Okla 

in the afternoon the N.C.S.A. board of ~~ - 
na ( 1 4 cockta party and 


directors will meet. . 

¢ ( i rn the eve- 

Monday, February 18 toes ti Manufacturers Division ex 
The morning session will be opened } t e open all afternoon. 
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Tuesday, February 19 

The morning session will be pri- 
marily for operating men and equip- 
ment manufacturers. Drilling prac- 
tices will be discussed by E. F. Haber- 
kern, production manager, Columbia 
Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo. Primary 
blasting practices will be described by 
T. C. Cooke, president, Lynn Sand 
and Stone Co., Swampscott, Mass. 
Quarry safety practices will be the 
subject discussed by C. A. Gustafson, 
superintendent, Callanan Road Im- 
provement Co., South Bethlehem, N. Y. 

The Manufacturers Division will 
hold its annual luncheon business 
meeting on Tuesday. 

teports of the following committees 
will open the afternoon session: audit- 
ing, resolutions, percentage depletion 
and group insurance committees. C. 
M. Noble, chief engineer, New Jersey 
Turnpike Authority, will describe the 
turnpike pavement design and con- 
struction. “Practical Application of a 
Percentage Depletion Allowance to 
Crushed Stone” will be the subject of 
a talk by J. W. Haley, vice-president, 
Jewell Ridge Coal Corp., Washington, 
D. C. Wage and salary controls will 
be explained by John C. Gall, general 
counsel of N.C.S.A. 


Wednesday, February 20 

The morning will be devoted to an 
inspection of the equipment exhibition. 

The association’s luncheon will be 
on Wednesday, when Samuel Grafton, 
New York news analyst, will present 
an address. C. A. Gustafson, chair- 
man of the N.C.S.A. accident preven- 
tion committee, will make the presen- 
tation of safety contest awards. 

Three talks of wide scope will be 
presented in the afternoon session. 
Harold A. Montag, director, Mining 
Division, Defense Minerals Procure- 
ment Administration, Washington, D. 
C., will point the outlook for MRO and 
major capital additions for 1952. “The 
Microscope and Aggregate Behavior” 
is the subject scheduled by Robert H. 
Nesbitt, geologist, Office of the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D. C. “A ‘Tai- 
lored’ Price Order for the Crushed 
Stone Industry” will be discussed by 
Walter H. Acheson, chief, Building 
Materials Branch, Office of Price 
Stabilization, Washington, D. C. 

A reception and banquet in the 
Grand Ballroom of the hotel will close 
the social program of the convention. 
James D. Arrington, editor and pub- 
lisher, Collins News-Commercial, Col- 
lins, Miss., will be banquet speaker. 





Booth Equipment Descriptions 


P RODUCTS AND INFORMATION to be at 

exhibitors’ booths is given in the 

following list. The asterisk (*) be- 
fore the company name indicates the 
exhibit to be part of the National 

Crushed Stone Association show. No 

symbol signifies that the display is at 

the National Sand and Gravel and 

National Ready Mixed Concrete Asso- 

ciations combined exhibition. A dou- 

ble asterisk before the company indi- 
cates that the company is exhibiting 
at both conventions. 

**Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Booths 77-78-79-80-81-82 

Equipment on display will include 
an operating 3- x 8-ft. Ripl-Flo screen 
with Thermo-Deck heating unit for 
screening moisture-bearing materials; 

a model of an A-1 jaw crusher with 

dry-rolling toggle; a solids handling 

pump and vibrating screen mechan- 
ism; a rubber-lined sand pump; bear- 

ings for the Ripl-Flo screen and a 

complete line of Texrope sheaves. 

The tractor division will show the HD- 

5G Tracto-Shovel. 

*American Cyanamid Co., Explosives 
Department Booth 21 
Picture story on correct blasting 

methods. Featured will be the new 

shipping-loading container for explo- 
sives. 

**American Manganese Steel Division 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 

Booths 55-56 
Working model of pump for recov- 
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ery of sand and gravel; model of re- 
newable lip-type dipper; new two- 
piece Rever-sharP tooth; some exam- 
ples of how hard-facing welding rods 
can be used in the sand and gravel in 
dustry, and new “Wear-sharp” re- 
pointer bars for dipper teeth, 
*Atlas Powder Co. Booths 84-85 
Demonstration of millisecond delay 
blasting techniques in “peep show” 
movie machine; viewer will be able to 
stop movement of filmed quarry blasts 
at any point to examine action of the 
rock. 


-— ENTRANCE TO 
GRANO BALLROOM 









Booths 33-34 
Background panel of pictures, in- 
cluding illuminated transparencies, of 


**Austin-Western Co. 


installations. Also sound and color 
movies. 
Autolene Lubricants Co. 
Booths L-16, L-17 
**Bacon-Pietsch Co., Inc. Booth 87 
**Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
Lima-Hamilton Division 
Booths 35-36 
Display background with photo- 
graphs of the various types and sizes 
of equipment manufactured by the 
Lima works of the company 
**Barber-Greene Co. 
Booths 38-39-40-41 
Scale model of plant 
complete with miniature drive, take- 
ups, chutes, etc. Colored photographs 
and murals of equipment installations 


aggregates 


Display of conveyor carriers. 
Blaw-Knox Division, Blaw-Knox Co. 
Booths 27-28-29-44-45-46 
Cutaway model of a silent auto 
matic-type transmission and a cut- 
away of the hopper seal. A 4%4-cu. 
yd. truck mixer will be featured, along 


with a 1 


working model clamshell 
bucket. 


**Bucyrus-Erie Co. Booths 59-60 
Photographic presentations of quar- 
ry, mining and general purpose exca- 
vators, blast-hole drills, tractor equip- 
ment, the Hydrocrane and walking 
dragline. Featured will be the new 
6-cu. yd. model 150-B excavator. 
**Buda Co. Booth 17 


New 6-DA-844 Dyna-Swirl diesel 
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Additional lobby (above right) and mezzanine exhibit areas for the Nationa! Sond ond Gravel 
end National Ready Mixed Concrete Associations exposition 
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engine and other heavy-duty diesel 
power units and generator sets. 





: Butler Bin Co. Booth 102 
**Caterpillar Tractor Co. Booths 4-5-6 
Cutaway model of the “Cat” D397 
7 engine will be on display, as well as 
37 a cutaway of the fuel injection system. 
**Chain Belt Co. 
Booths 67-68-69-84-85-86 
6 *Booths 22-23 
~ Rex impact idler, spiral return idler 
S and chain drives. Chain sample table 
e showing typical drive and conveyor 
chains. Photographs of on-the-job ap- 
plications, 
1 Cleaver-Brooks Co. 
t Booths 106-107-108 
. ‘ A 30-hp. steam boiler and a hot oil 
s ‘ circulating heater, the latter intended 
:. : for heating bituminous and heavy vis- 
cous materials up to a temperature of 
i 400 deg. F. 
+ : Concrete Magazine Booth M-19 


- ; Concrete Transport Mixer Co. 

- Booths 119-120-121 
Exhibit of the line of ready-mixed 
3 concrete equipment, including the Hi- 
: Lo truck mixer and the new Rocket 
truck mixer. 





) Construction Machinery Co. 
- Booths 116-117 
. New Transcrete truck mixer on dis- 


. play. 
. ; Contractors and Engineers Monthly 
(magazine) Booth M-7 


Cook Bros. Equipment Co. 
Booths 112-113 

Photographs and parts display of 
complete Challenge truck mixer line. 
Outside the exhibit hall will be on dis- 
play an M3-10 heavy-duty three-axle 
mixer truck with 6'2-cu. yd. mixer. 
“*Cross Engineering Co. Booth C 

Line of screens, including Cross 
Hexscreen, square, and round per- 
forations. 





**Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 

Booths 103-104-105 

**Deister Machine Co. Booths 53-54 
New type double-deck 4- x 12-ft. vi- 

brating screen equipped with “life- 

time vibrating mechanism.” 

Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 

Booth D 

**Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 

Booth 130 
Photographs, pictures, descriptive 
literature and catalogs. 

*E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Booths 64-65 
Literature and plant representa- 
tives. 

Dumpcrete Division, Maxon Con- 
struction Co. Booth L-18 
Scale working models of the Dump- 

crete mounted on truck chassis on dis- 

play, as well as colored action photo- 
graphs of bodies. 

Eagle Iron Works 





Booths 98-99 


*Easton Car and Construction Co. 
Booths 68-69 
Display photographs and literature, 
featuring the new Easton gooseneck 
side-dump trailer to fit the Caterpillar 
tractor. 





Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
Booths L-13, L-14 
Booths 9 and 24 
Display featuring the use of 13-cu 
yd. bottom-dump and 10- to 34-ton ca 
pacity units. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Booths L-11, L-12 

A 19-ft. long conveyor with 24-in. 

conveyor belt joined in several places 

with the company’s various belt fas 
teners. 

*Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. Booth 102 
General Electric Co. Booths 88-89 
Motion picture “Pipeline to the 

Clouds” will be shown, also applica 

tion photographs of equipment in 

in plants. 

*Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Refining Co. 

Booth 106 
Harnischfeger Corp. Booth 7 
P&H model excavator with Mag 
netorque control; electric clutch shove 
crane and dragline applications; lift 
hoist in operation, and diesel power 
unit. 
*HarriSteel Products Co. sooth 37 
Sections of screen cloth of various 
weaves, featuring the Wabbly Weave 
self-cleaning cloth, also a special clot! 
for dewatering applications. 
The Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. 
Booths 9 and 24 
Three scale models of widely 
batching plants, consisting of 300-tor 
combination batching plant, and port 
able bulk cement and portable aggre 
gates plants 
**Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 
Booths 109-110 


Pictures of installations and sam- 
ples of the various types of screen ma- 
terials, both perforated and wedge 
slot 
Hercules Motor Corp. 

Booths 127-128-129 


An &-cy model DNX-V8D power 
init, als everal 4-cyl. gasoline and 
diesel power units for truck mixers. 


Hercules Powder Co. Booths 44-45 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
Booths 72-73-74-75-76 


Unit f machinery in operation 
will include 24-in. wide sectional belt 
onveyor, a double-deck 60- x 114-in 
Vibrex screen with ball-tray deck and 
a U xX oft I \ bra-Veyor Also ex 
hibited w be hose and belting. 


The Frank G. Hough Co. Booth 87A 
Mode HM Payloader and photo- 
grap! f nit n operation in sand 
and gra pliant 
Imperial Construction Equipment Co. 
Booth L-10 
International Harvester Co. 
Booths 114-115 
lowa Manufacturing Co. 
Booths 134-135 
Ik ng screen and dou 
The Jaeger Machine Co. 
Booths 50-51-52-61-62-63 


lwo truck mixers, a 442 and a 642 
nit, with details of construc 

on feature istrated by three-di 
mensional sections of subassemblies 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Booths 51-5 2 
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EXHIBIT HALL LOBBY 


Main exhibit hall area for both the crushed stone and sand and gravel expositions 


January 



































at the outstanding new Lone Star, Virginia, plant 


In Lone Star Cement Corporation’s new Virginia dry-process 
cement plant, Fuller Conveying Systems are used in transporting 
cement from one operation to another...the fastest, most economi- 


cal and convenient way to handle cement in the plant. 





Lone Star also uses Fuller-Kinyon pumps, abrupt-quenching 
Fuller Inclined-Grate Coolers, Fuller Compressors and F-H Air- 
slides in its plants. 

And that’s why whenever you plan to expand your facilities, 
call on Fuller. It’s your first step toward more efficient handling prac- 
tices. Write the FULLER COMPANY, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania. 


¥ Futler-Kinyon 9” 80-ton Type H Pump (left) conveys raw materials a dis- 
tance of 592 ft. from tube mills to silos. Air is supplied by a Fuller Single- 
stage 1044 c.f.m., 26 psi, Rotary Compressor, capacity 1044 ¢.f.m., 26-Ib. 





: pressure. 

Fuller-Kinyon 8” Type H Pump (right) conveys finished Portland cement 
from tube mills to storage silos, capacity 360 bbi. an hour. Maximum con- 
veying distonce approximately 502 feet. Air for conveying, supplied by a 
Fuller Single-stage Rotary Compressor, capacity 1400 c.f.m., 26-lb. pressure. 
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AM ; % BUILD FOR TOMORROW 
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ee With UNIVERSAL AGLIME EQUIPMENT 
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S SET Ws 
*% See 
Here’s high portability, extreme flexibility, and profit-making 
capacity that lets you produce aglime in volume near your market, 
or shift to road rock when the season changes. The Universal 
293QH Limerok is engineered for top output and economy with 
high capacity jaw crusher primary, hammermill secondary and gy- 


rating screen mounted on a single chassis. It loads direct from 
quarry and produces aglime, road rock and chips simultaneously 
or separately. Delivers finished material to trucks or stockpiles. 
A smooth operating, proved profit-maker. 
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THE UNIVERSAL 546P THE UNIVERSAL 1800 SERIES 
PORTABLE PRIMARY PORTABLE HAMMERMILL 
CRUSHING UNIT SECONDARY CRUSHING UNIT 





The 546P Primary and 1800 Secondary, available in various sizes, 
make possible the selection of a balanced combination to meet a , 
wide range of production requirements. Aglime Conveyors Aclime Bins a 
Portable or stationary—whatever your requirements for producing 9 

essential aglime UNIVERSAL builds the combination you need 
for more tons per hour at lowest cost per ton. Contact your Uni- 
versal distributor for complete information or write direct. 

















UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION Division of PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORPORATION 
617 C Avenue N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 4700 West Division St., Chicago 51, Illinois 
Phone 7105 


Phone Spaulding 2-9300 
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pressure. 

Fuller-Kinyon 8” Type H Pump (right) conveys finished Portland cement 
from tube mills to storage silos, capacity 360 bb!. an hour. Maximum con- 
veying distance approximately 502 feet. Air for conveying, supplied by a 
Fuller Single-stage Rotary Compressor, capacity 1400 c.f.m., 26-Ib. pressure. 
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at the outstanding new Lone Star, Virginia, plant 


In Lone Star Cement Corporation's new Virginia dry-process 
cement plant, Fuller Conveying Systems are used in transporting 
cement from one operation to another...the fastest, most economi- 


cal and convenient way to handle cement in the plant. 


Lone Star also uses Fuller-Kinyon pumps, abrupt-quenching 
Fuller Inclined-Grate Coolers, Fuller Compressors and F-H Air- 
slides in its plants. 

And that’s why whenever you plan to expand your facilities, 
call on Fuller. It’s your first step toward more efficient handling prac- 
tices. Write the FULLER COMPANY, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania. 


WK Fulier-Kinyon 9” 80-ton Type H Pump (left) conveys raw materials a dis- 
tance of 592 ft. from tube mills to silos. Air is supplied by a Fuller Single- 
stage 1044 ¢.f.m., 26 psi, Rotary Compressor, capacity 1044 c.f.m., 26-\b. 
pressure. 

Fuller-Kinyon 8” Type H Pump (right) conveys finished Portland cement 
from tube mills to storage silos, capacity 360 bbi. an hour. Maximum con- 
veying distance approximately 502 feet. Air for conveying, supplied by a 
Fuller Single-stage Rotary Compressor, capacity 1400 c.f.m., 26-Ib. pressure. 
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With UNIVERSAL AGLIME EQUIPMENT 




















Here’s high portability, extreme flexibility, and profit-making 
capacity that lets you produce aglime in volume near your market, 
or shift to road rock when the season changes. The Universal 
293QH Limerok is engineered for top output and economy with 
high capacity jaw crusher primary, hammermill secondary and gy- F —__—> 
rating screen mounted on a single chassis. It loads direct from 
quarry and produces aglime, road rock and chips simultaneously 
or separately. Delivers finished material to trucks or stockpiles. 
A smooth operating, proved profit-maker. 
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THE UNIVERSAL 546P THE UNIVERSAL 1800 SERIES 


PORTABLE PRIMARY PORTABLE HAMMERMILL 
CRUSHING UNIT SECONDARY CRUSHING UNIT 





The 546P Primary and 1800 Secondary, available in various sizes, 
make possible the selection of a balanced combination to meet a 
wide range of production requirements, Aglime Conveyors Aglime Bins 

Portable or stationary—whatever your requirements for producing . y 
essential aglime UNIVERSAL builds the combination you need 
for more tons per hour at lowest cost per ton. Contact your Uni- 
versal distributor for complete information or write direct. 


UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION Division of PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORPORATION 


617 C Avenue N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 4700 West Division St., Chicago 51, Illinois 
Phone 7105 Phone Spaulding 2-9300 
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Aggregates Quality Stressed 


(Continued from page 130) 


Co., Superior, Ariz.; (6) September, 
1951, page 67, methods used by Miami 
Copper Co., Miami, Ariz.; (7) Octo- 
ber, 1951, page 113, methods used by 
Kennecott Copper Co., Ray, Ariz.; (8) 
December, 1951, page 118, methods 
used by Shattuck Denn Mining Co., 
Iron King Mine, Humboldt, Ariz. 

The use of surge piles is becoming 
more general as smaller operators are 
finding them to be advantageous. We 
encountered one portable plant that 
had a surge bin immediately follow- 
ing the primary crusher. Winter con- 
ditions can adversely affect the effi- 
ciency of a surge pile containing wet 
materials, so surge bins might have 
the advantage of being easier to thaw 
out with some type of portable heater, 
or they might be enclosed. A central 
Iowa operator uses an open-tupped 
surge bin of 500 tons capacity as an 
early step following suction dredge 
recovery. 

In a Western sand and gravel op- 
eration a new type of wagon was put 
into service. It is known as the Cobra 
Wagon and is a development of Wool- 
dridge Manufacturing Co. The body 
of the haulage unit holds 25 tons and 
is filled by a dragline. To unload, the 
rear end of the truck is_ spotted 
over the desired point, and a winch 
mounted on the carrier pulls the body 
of the truck backwards, scraping the 
bed and unloading at the same time. 
The unit can dump in one spot or act 
as a spreader. 

In the crushed stone industry port 
able and semi-portable plants have 
played a large part in extension of the 
industry’s capacity. This subject is 
covered in more detail in another ar 
ticle in this issue. Due to the expendi- 
ture of great sums of money for 
atomic energy development there was 
a flurry of new plant construction in 
the affected areas, as well as additions 
to plants already established. Near 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S. C. and Pa- 
ducah, Ky., new plants went into pro- 
duction to supply construction needs 
for atomic energy plants. 


Plant Improvements 


Established plants, to a large de- 
gree, sought to improve over-all op- 
erating efficiency by purchasing such 
items as large capacity apron feeders 
to feed the primary crushers. Feeders 
at such locations insure a continuous 
and even feed to the primary unit. 
Rock Propucts described, in the July, 
1951, issue, page 70, a modern crushed 
granite operation that went into serv- 
ice in South Carolina. A new plant 
in the south Mississippi river drain- 
age basin went through preliminary 
trial runs. This plant prepared 
crushed limestone and is one of the 
United States’ most modern crushed 
stone operations. 

Another example of the trend for 
greater efficiency and efforts directed 
toward lowering operating costs was 
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the installation of a 10-cu. yd. Bucy- 
rus-Erie 650-B dragline for stripping 
by one of the nation’s largest produc- 
ers of agricultural limestone and flux- 
stone (Rock Propucts, May, 1951, 
page 79). 

The removal of flat and elongated 
particles is a serious problem to many 
operators, and in cases where this 
condition must be corrected there has 
been considerable cost for installation 
as well as higher operating costs. In 
several instances hammermills that 
operated without grids were being 
used on a sized feed. The intent was 
not to crush but only to give the ma- 
terials a slap and to break the slivers 
into two or more shapes. In such cases 
hammers had to be reversed every 4 
hr. and refaced with a hard surfacing 
welding every 8 hr. In the October, 
1951, issue, page 103, and in the No- 
vember, 1951, issue, pages 103 and 
105, two such installations were 
described. In the December, 1949, 
issue, page 119, Rock PrRopvuctTs de- 
scribed and gave operating data on 
the use of so-called “up-enders” to 
screen and segregate flats and slivers. 

Disposal of the finer sizes of crushed 
stone has led to the expansion of 
black top plants. One of the newer 
processes uses a method based on a 
cold mix. This process, called Amalga- 
Pave, derives its name from the fact 
that two separate petroleum fractions 
amalgamate with each other during 
mixing and laying. Powdered asphalt 
is used, having an 0-5 penetration and 
a melting point above 250 deg. F.; it is 
prepared by a small impact mill. So- 
called “B.G.S.” liquid flux oil is used, 
which has the ability to displace the 
moisture from the aggregates, thus 
eliminating the use of heat. The proc- 
ess is a development of Union Oil Co. 
and is being exploited by National 
Amalga-Pave, Inc. Plants are in pro- 
duction in California and Montana 
and new ones are being constructed 
in Oklahoma and Florida. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is 
making an intensive search for new 
sources of radioactive materials. It 
is reported that Geiger counters are 
being lowered into previously drilled 
oil well holes with the hope of making 
a new discovery. Prospectors are be- 
ing financed and large mining com- 
panies are receiving funds well into 
the millions to be spent in the search 
for new sources. Possibly the crushed 
stone producers will be approached 
At any event we believe that produc- 
ers, especially if the rock being quar- 
ried is of volcanic or igneous origin, 
should have a spectographic analysis 
made of representative materials. It 
would be helpful for one to know the 
mineralogical content of his products 
and a spectographic analysis done by 
competent laboratories will give an 
accurate and quick picture even of the 
trace minerals. 


Experimental Quarry 


Some interesting work has _ been 
underway by the U.S. Bureau of 
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Mines at Rifle, Colo. Much of the ex- 
perimental work in the development 
of a cheap underground quarry will 
redound to the benefit of the entire 
crushed stone industry. So-called oil 
shale is a magnesium marlstone rich 
in organic matter. Physically, it re 
sembles many of the limestone depos- 
its somewhat stratified horizontally 
and having hardness and toughness 
comparable to limestone. 

Studies to produce rock cheaply 
have been underway for years, cul 
minating in the development of a two 
level underground quarry which uses 
some novel pieces of equipment includ 
ing a telescopic rig that has a scaling 
platform rising to a maximum 65 ft. 
It is mounted on a Mixermobile unit 
that is powered by a 6-cyl. Hercules 
engine. Similarly a mobile blasting 
platform for loading high breast and 
back holes is used. A second scaling 
rig using a Superior revolving crane 
mounted on a TD-9 International trac 
tor has a 27-ft. lift and a self-leveling 


platform. Another scaling device is 
the use of an industrial gun made by 
Remington, which uses a lead shot 
weighing three oz. (about 8 gauge) 
and resembling a shotgun shell. Its 
main use has been to shoot down large 
icicles and smaller rock. The bullet 
at 50 yd. delivers a blow equivalent 
to about 2.9 ft.-tor 

A mobile compressor unit capable 


of turning out 1540 c.f.m., consisting 


of two Joy two-stage compressors, is 


in use, By moving this compresso} 
close to the face it is said that the effi 
ciency is increased 12 percent becauss 
the air is used before the heat energy 
in it is displaced 

Dril imbos f drilling breast 
holes and ippers have been de veloped 
to a high degrees 4 jumbo uses two 
platforms mounting two drills on each 
platform with one man running two 
drills. Down holes are drilled from a 
second mobile jumbo that uses verti- 
cal percussion drills mounted on ar 
RD-8 Caterpillar tractor. Four 15-ft. 
drills are used and these can be spot 
ted fore, aft or on either side. All of 


the foregoing items were designed by 
engineers of the Bureau of Mines. 

A series of studies is being carried 
out to determine how large an under- 
ground room or stope can be. The 
om and pillar 


mine makes use of the 


system with entry through suitable 
tunnels. Rooms have been widened 
gradually following a procedure to 
widen by increments of 10 ft. and 


to make daily observations. The room 
is now 80 ft. wide and 100 ft. long. 





One novel method used to predict fail- 
ures is the use of geophones placed in 
the roof rock. These geophones pick 
up sub-audible noises due to reat 
rangement of rock crystals as a result 
of strains. Amplifiers and recorders 
are a part of this study. 

Of minor interest to quarry oper 


ators is the development of a horizon- 
tal-type rotary drill. The underground 
quarry features a 3-cu. yd. Bucyrus 
Erie electric shovel with 15-ton Eu 
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Protect high-speed Diesels in quarry service 
against ring sticking and excessive wear 


GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL H.D. 








High-speed Diesels in dusty quarry service need 
high quality detergent-dispersant oils, the type 
depending on the severity of service. 

For the majority of engines Gulflube Motor 
Oil H.D. is recommended. This high quality oil 
has a rich paraffin base and sufficient detergency 
to protect Diesel engines under most operating 
conditions. 

For engines in low temperature operation, 
extra heavy-duty operation or for those using 
high sulphur fuels, Gulflube Motor Oil X.H.D. or 
Gulf Super-duty Motor Oil may be the preferred 
recommendation. They contain larger quantities 
of detergent and have alkaline properties which 
prevent corrosion of cylinder walls, and resulting 
wear under these severe operating conditions. 


ROCK PRODUC 





For additional information leading to better 
lubrication and maintenance of your Diesel 
engine, call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer. 
Write, wire or phone your nearest Gulf office. 





Gulf Oil Corporation « Gulf Refining Company 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


T vy 19579 
January l d 181 


























clid trucks for haulage. By coordina- 
tion of these quarry items it was said 
that rock could be produced for a 
direct cost of 29 cents per ton. This 
was based on a test run of 32,560 tons 
of rock produced. 

To produce oil from this rock for 
competition with other sources of oil, 
large daily tonnages are indicated. 
The richer shales will produce 30 gal. 
per ton. These zones are estimated to 
contain 100 billion bbl. of recoverable 
oil. To produce 1,000,000 bbl. of oil 
per day at 50 gal. per bbl., some 1,- 
600,000 tons of rock would have to be 
quarried per day. 


Riprap Production 


Mechanical handling of riprap has 
received considerable study by pro- 
ducers during the year. In the No- 
vember, 1951, issue, page 83, was de- 
scribed the use of a forked dozer blade 
mounted on standard tractor equip- 
ment so that the unit screened, and 
literally sifted out, the fines before 
loading the larger stone to trucks. The 
scheme has considerable merit and the 
plan can be studied by shippers of rip- 
rap, even for jetty stone. In the June, 
1949, issue, page 106, was described 
the mechanical method used to produce 
riprap at a plant in Kansas. It in- 
volved the use of a 5- x 14-ft. single- 
deck Simplicity riprap screen having 
14-in. square perforations. The deck 
was 1'4-in. manganese steel plate, and 
the stone produced was minus 150 Ib. 
In the August, 1951, issue, page 174, 
another mechanically handled riprap 
problem was covered. This plant is in 
Arkansas and used a Robins scalping 
grizzly from which stone between 50- 
3000 lb. was being shipped. A fourth 
riprap plant was described in the Oc- 
tober, 1951, issue, page 107. This 
covers an operation with modest sized 
stone being processed over an Allis- 
Chalmers scalper and a stationary 
grizzly after first being crushed in a 
42- x 50-in. Nordberg jaw crusher and 
a 14-in. A-C gyratory. A fifth riprap 
plant using an F-900 Tyler Ty-Rock 
screen as the heart of the operation 
was briefly described in the October, 
1951, issue, page 103. The two plants 
mentioned last are in South Dakota. 

Several of the newer Kue-Ken Gy- 
racones have been put into operation. 
Those observed were about 18-in. 
opening and were doing an excellent 
job in exacting work in relatively 
small capacity plants. 

During the past year production of 
lightweight aggregates has been grow- 
ing in importance. New plants in Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina went into 
operation, and most of the older plants 
added an additional kiln or two. Two 
new plants in the Kansas City, Mo., 
area are scheduled to go into opera- 
tion possibly by the time this is 
published. Both of these plants are 
being built by coal mining companies. 
In the June, 1951, issue, page 103, and 
in September, 1951, page 94, were 
described two lightweight aggregate 
operations that stemmed from coal 
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wastes. The former used rotary kilns 
and the latter a Combustion Engi- 
neering Co. traveling grate. Most of 
the older plants use rotary kilns, some 
60 ft. long, but one of the newer plants 
will use. 125-ft. kilns. Two of the new- 
er plants use the Dwight-Lloyd sinter- 
ing technique. 

Texas is one of the largest light- 
weight aggregate producing states in 
the country and the tonnage produced 
there is claimed to be equal to all the 
rest of the United States production. 
The wide and steady growth of the 
lightweight aggregate industry in 
Texas is attributed in a large degree 
to ready acceptance of the material 
by ready-mixed concrete producers. 

In the newer plants dust control 
has taken an important role. In one 
operation wet Roto-Clones are used so 
that the dust recovered can be added 
to current agricultural limestone. 
There appears to be a need for a 
small capacity, low installation cost, 
wet, fine grinding and classifying 
system so that small crushed limestone 
producers can make and process a 
manufactured sand. Limestone sands 
have not been widely publicized and, 
as a result, some producers and con- 
sumers are skeptical of their merits. 
We wish to point out that some of the 
important dams in the United States 
(Bull Shoals, for example) were built 
using limestone sand (RocK PRoDUCTs, 
June, 1951, page 78). 

In northern Michigan, according to 
reliable reports, a large copper mine 
pumps considerable water from its 
lower workings. Crushing is evi- 
dently done underground, so a con- 
tinuous and automatic feeder device 
has been installed and the crushed 
stone is pumped out of the mine with 
the water. The process is said to be 
patented and will be exploited, so ag- 
gregate producers may have available 
another pumping system. 


Contribution of Seismograph 


Continued from page 151) 


ords obtained at points “a” and “b” of 
this curve. 

It might be added that the operator 
of this quarry was not particularly 
desirous of increasing the size of his 
blasting operations. With a small but 
efficient quarry staff, he was able to 
maintain production levels ample for 
his needs, provided he was permitted 
to continue his 3-hole blasting sched- 
ule. The intelligent presentation of the 
actual vibration facts was successful 
in removing the serious threat of 
downward revisions in the provisions 
of the city ordinance. 

Case B. This case concerns the vi- 
bratory effect upon a sparsely settled 
community located nearby an other- 
wise remote blasting operation. For 
the most part, this community consists 
of a scattered assortment of dwell- 
ings all of which are poorly con- 
structed, badly maintained and in a 
general ramshackle state. One of the 
prime objectives of the tests was de- 
1952 
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termining the closest safe distance at 
which blasting could be conducted 
with reference to some of the build- 
ings. The situation was further com- 
plicated because some of the build- 
ings were in a virtual state of col- 
lapse. In such cases, neither the known 
damage limits or ordinary precautions 
seemed to apply. Company officials 
were fearful least they be confronted 
with personal injury or fatalities and 
were giving serious consideration to 
the purchase of borderline property so 
as to insure full recovery of the prod- 
uct being mined. 
The seismograph 
were conducted from a distance of 
1200 ft. from the shot point. The test 
data disclosed that blasts of 2500 Ib. 
explosive charge could be fired with 
no greater vibratory effect than from 
a 400 lb. blast, furthermore, that the 
Yoo 


measurements 


blasting could encroach within 
ft. of buildings with safety. This last 
fact rendered it unnecessary to ac- 
quire additional property. 

It should be noted from Fig. 2 that 
the vibration amplitudes rose and fell 
sharply for explosive loadings be- 
tween 400 and 2500 lb. with maximum 
effect occurring for blasts of 1300 Ib. 
The seismograms accompanying Fig. 
2 refer to points “a” and “b” on this 
curve. 

Case C. Production versus time was 
vital in the operations schedule at this 
quarry. The nature of complaints from 
a town one-mile away threatened to in- 
terfere seriously with maintaining de- 
sired schedules. The seismograph 
tests showed that explosive charges 
of 27,500 lb. were of equal effect to 
those of 13,500 lb. This information 
enabled the producer to employ blasts 
productive of tonnage to 
make on-time delivery and thus to 
incurring contractural penal- 


sufficient 


avoid 
ties. The seismograph measurements 
were made from a position 3900 ft. 
distant. The seismograms accompany- 
ing Fig. 3 are those of records ob- 
tained at points “a” and “b” on this 
curve. Here too, the in-between blasts 
rose and fell sharply, with the maxi- 


mum occurring at 21,500 Ib 


Conclusions 

While the purposes of the cases 
reported above were devoted to objec- 
tives peculiar to their individual 
needs, nevertheless, it was from the 
multiple test data provided by these 
and other similar surveys that the vi- 
bration dip trend was revealed. This 
has resulted in the undertaking of 
new projects, the sole purpose of 
which is the study of this dip under 
highly controlled conditions. 

The seismograph has shed the role 
of a “gadget,” useful only in the ar- 
bitration of blasting damage claims 
and lawsuits, and demonstrated its 
worth as a full-fledged industrial tool. 
When employed in this capacity, the 
seismograph is destined to make fur- 
ther economic contributions to the 


quarry industry. 
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| PAYLOADE 


Palmetto Quarries takes tons of tough, stubborn granite from its 
Columbia, South Carolina quarry. With two large electric shovels and 

































a fleet of 15 ton trailer trucks to keep moving, there are lots of chores 
for its 1% yd. Model HM “PAYLOADER’” tractor-shovel . . . there’s 
clean-up around the shovels, starting and pushing stalled trucks, build- 
ing and maintenance of roadways, loading odd lots of rock, cleaning- 
up around conveyors, and many other jobs. 

This 4-wheel-drive “PAYLOADER” replaced a big crawler trac- 
tor and the management cites the following benefits: (1) does all the 
work the tractor did (2) gets around faster (3) shows savings in opera- 
tion cost over tracks (4) provides an additional loading tool and rae 





catalog on the 
(5) the tractor operator is much happier. 1/2 yd. Model HM or the six 
other sizes of *‘PAYLOAD- 
ERS"' down to 12 cu. ft. buck- 
country to increase production and reduce costs. You are invited to find et capacity. There's no ob- 
out how “PAYLOADERS” can help you too. The Frank G. Hough Co., ligation. 


705 Sunnyside Avenue, Libertyville, Illinois. 


i PAYLOADER’ 


Model HM'’s are helping quarry and pit operators all over the 
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New “‘Packaged Unit’’ designed 


for aggregates, coal, coke, ores 
and other bulk materials 


Equally applicable for both small or 
large scale operations, the new Hewitt- 
Robins Sectional Belt Conveyor is a 
packaged unit that can be assembled 
by your own workmen—and in consid- 
erably less time than required for con- 
ventional type conveyors. 

From the variety of truss sections, 
head sections and A-frame supports you 
can select a conveyor system suited to 
your needs—in length, height, belt 
width and capacity. And, when you 
change locations, the conveyor can be 
disassembled, with sections added or 
dropped to suit conditions at the new 
site. 

Like all Hewitt-Robins machinery, 
this new Sectional Belt Conveyor is care- 
fully designed, strongly constructed. It 
is equipped with world-famous Robins 
Troughing and Return Idlers with one- 
shot lubrication. Curved decking pro- 
tects the return strand of the belt. 

And remember, only Hewitt-Robins 
is able to take single, unified responsi- 
bility for a successful Belt Conveyor 


— —— HEWITT-ROBINS 


DEWATERIZERS « FEEDERS « 
INDUSTRIAL HOSE « 


=_ wwe 
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1 
BELT CONVEYORS (belting and machinery) « BELT AND BUCKET ELEVATORS e« | 
FOAM RUBBER PRODUCTS « FOUNDRY SHAKEOUTS | 

m | 


RUBBERLOKT ROTARY WIRE BRUSHES « SCREEN CLOTH «+ SKIP HOISTS 
TRANSMISSION BELTING « VIBRATING CONVEYORS, FEEDERS AND SCREENS 


installation —machinery and belting. 
For complete information on the new 
Hewitt-Robins Sectional Belt Convey- 
or, write today for Bulletin No. 132. 
Address Robins Conveyors Division, 
270 Passaic Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 

* * * 
HEWITT-ROBINS SECTIONAL BELT CONVEYOR 
HEAD SECTIONS —3 types of drives to take mo- 
tors from 2 hp to over 40 hp. Terminal pulleys 
(both head and tail) are solid welded steel with 
cast iron hubs. 

TRUSS SECTIONS— 2 designs— 24” deep in lengths 
of 66”, 15’6”, 18’6”, and 216”; 42” deep for 
greater spans. Side members all-welded construc- 
tion; diagonal bracing members have jig-drilled 
holes for quick field assembly. 

BENT SUPPORTS—A-framesare available in com- 
plete range from 4’ to 50’ deep—easily erected. 
BELT WIDTHS— 18”, 24’, 30” and 36”. Lengths up 
to belt limitation. 


HEWITT-ROBINS 





INCORPORATED — — — 


CAR SHAKEOUTS 


MINE CONVEYORS « MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


e STACKERS 


Se 
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nisinued from page 


The C. S. Johnson Co. 
Booths 90-91 

A %s-cu. yd. clamshell bucket and 
photographs of equipment. 
*Johnson-March Corp. Booth 116 

Photographs of typical J-M dust 
control installations in various types 
of crushing plants 
*Joy Manufacturing Co. Booths 28-29 

Complete line of hand-held rock 
drills; also a display of electrical con- 
nectors manufactured by the company 
as well as a photographic display of 
other Joy equipment: Champion blast 
hole drills, portable and stationary air 
drills, and Joy 


compressors, wagon 

Hydro drill jib 

*“Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and Eng. 
Corp. Booth 50 
Enlarged photographs of recent 

equipment installation 

**Kensington Steel Co. Booth A 


Oro alloyed manganese steel eleva- 
tor chain and shovel and crusher re- 
pair parts. Also new heavy-duty pin- 
tle type elevator chain and renewable 
tooth sprock 
**Koehring Co. Booths 92-93 

Colored pictures of clamshell cranes 


é 


and Dumptors 
*LeRoi Co., Cleveland Rock Drill Div. 
Booths 125-126-127 
New T286 self-propelled dual drill 
rig, 600 c.f.m Airmaster air com- 
pressor, and a Tractair (combination 
35-hp. tractor and 105-c.f.m. com- 


pressor) with a lightweight mounted 
wagon drill 


**Link-Belt Co Booths 57-58 
Samples of belt conveyor idlers, ele- 
vator chains, sprockets, ball and roller 
bearings and other power transmit- 
ting equipment on display. Illustra- 
tions of installatior 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 
tooths 122-123 


Operating del of a “Speed- 
o-Matic” controlled machine, 


ing eacn day a 


alternat 


hovel or dragline 


Littleford Bros., Inc Booth &87B 
“Kwik-Stean vapor generator. 

**Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. Booth 100 
Variety of mple industrial 

wire cloth ar I particularly 


Super-Loy screer 

*Mack Motor Truck Corp. 
Booths 13-14 
END672 diesel engine, a four-stroke 
cycle, 672-cu I engine, will be fea- 
tured; types ; 

**Marion Power Shovel Co. 
Booths 131-132-133 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. 
Booth M-20 


dividers 


na iy nowing com 


ba £ 
pany’s marketing area and location of 
its shipping and } ng plants in 
the area, along with product sample 
from each of tl 


The Master Builders Co 
Booths L-7, L-8, L-9 
Demonstrat f results obtained 
with the uss th 
*“McLanahan & Stone Corp. 

Booth 111 


Backdrop wit! ninated pictures 
and models of crushers and washers. 
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of reat Combination. 


For Low Cost Handling and hing Operations! 


A combination of McLanahan Reciprocating/Plate Faeder and Rockmaster 
Crusher is your answer to most economical fgeding and dyushing of 1000 tons 
or more of limestone, ore or rock per ho 
component parts or as separate units to h 






. Equipment can be furnished as 
Sst suit your applidation 





Heavy Duty 









Built to handle materials ffom the size of sand to 
shovel-loaded rock, McLagahan Adjustable Recipro- 
cating Plate Feeders autgfnatically control the rate of 
flow of material, and Are quickly adapted to the 
producing capacity of Any machine. 


2 





Single Roll 






The McLanahan Rockmaster Crusher is the economical 


solution to most any crushing problems. Greatest savings 
can be achieved by this combination of equipment. Out- 
standing for primary and secondary crushing operations, 
for use on limestone, gypsum, rock, gravel, shale, iron 


ore, slag and other materials. 







While Todow McLANAHAN & STONE CORPORATION 
Pit, Mine and Quarry Equipment Headquarters 


Ser Guietins Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 


RM-505 and FRE-4812 





Dependable Products: Single and Double Roll—and Jow Crushers, Crushing Plants, Reciprocating Plate and Agron Feeders, | 
, Roll Grizzlies, Conveyors, Elevators, Screens, Scrubbers, Steel Log Washers, Sond Drogs, Hoists, Jigs, Dry Pans, Dryers, Scrap Bundlers, Pulleys, | 
i Gears, Bearings, Sprockets, Sheaves, Rollers, Bin Gates, Elevator Buckets, Gratings, Car Wheels, Ferrous and Bronze Castings. 


' 
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For better service 
and more economy 


Order from 2 Housand and one 


Macwhvyte 


It will pay you to get Macwhyte Wire 
promptly 


Rope engineered and job-proved for 
your equipment. Over the years, 
ropes for all types of quarry equip- 
ment have been developed by 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2949 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wis. Manufacturers of 
Wire Rope, Braided Wire 


Stainless Steel Wire Rope. Catalog available on request. 


Mill depots Vew York « Pittsburgh « Chicago « Minneapolis « Fort Worth « Portland « 


Seattle « San Francisco « (me Angeles. Distributors throughout U.S.A 


Recommendations are 
available from Macwhyte 
distributors or Macwhyte Company 
You get the correct wire rope for vour 
equipment when you buy Macwhyte. 


ly Lubricated PREformed 
Rope Stings, Aircraft Cables and ‘Aaeehiiee, Rial’ Mied ond 








Nagle Pumps for Sand Handling 
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PUMPS for 
TYPE “SW-O” 


PUMPS for 


TYPE “T 
Sand wasting 







4 Transfer 





San Spillage 
dredging 


Small 
gations 


oper 


Drainage 






Circulating 
wash 
water 





for 
Seal water service 


dredge pumps 






Ask for names of sand 
and gravel companies 
using Nagles and a copy 
of Catalog 4906 





















’ - - 
U 1269 Center Ave. 


Chicago Heights, Il. 
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W. R. Meadows, Inc Booth L-2 
Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
Booth M-8 
Pictures showing the results ob- 
tained by using cement paint and rub 
ber base floor coating 
*Murphy Diesel Co Booths 48-49 
Photographs and cutaways of die 
sel engines and generator sets, and a 
slide projector showing various meth- 
ods used in installations 
**Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
Booths 30-31-32 
Symons V centrifugal screen, a 30- 
in. Symons intermediate cone crusher, 
and two four-cycle type 4FS3-DE die- 
sel engines with centrifugal pump at 
tachment and type 4FS2-BE with 
clutch power take-off 
Booth 63 


of various 


*Northern Blower Co. 
Representative pictures 

types of 

resentative piec« if equipment used 


in dust collectors 


installations and a few rep- 


**Northwest Engineering Co 

Booths 125-126 

Booths 119-120-121 

Backdrop of pictures of installa- 
tions 

*Olin Industries, Inc., Western Car- 

tridge Co. Div Booths 10-11 

Display of blasting caps and dyna 
mites 

sooth 118 

*“Booth 122 

Model of the first two-horse Osgood 


Osgood Co. 


excavator, built in 1852; photographs 
of modern machines on the job 


Booth 83 


*Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc. 
Booth B 
screening 
plant in operation, %4 scale, consisting 
of feeder, primary jaw crusher, two- 
deck vibrating screen and triple-roll 
crusher, connected by miniature con- 
veyors 


*Pettibone-Mulliken Corp. 


Complete crushing and 


Booth M-15 
*Booth 98 
Booth 123 
Booth M-3 
*Booth 94 


*John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Booth 128 


f woven wire 


**Pit and Quarry 


*Quaker Rubber Co 
**Rock Products 


Specia Samples 
screens: Roeflat scalping screens, Roe- 


ton dewatering and sizing screens, 


toeslot productior screens and Roe- 
crimp sizing screens 


*Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co. 
Booth 129 


Sauerman Bros Booth 94 


Model slackline cableway and model 
roller-bearing cableway hoist; action 
pictures showing rapid-shifter scraper 


Scientific Concrete Service Corp. 
Booth 1 
Methods used for control of concrete 


l 
quality on di 
*Screen Equipment Co., Inc. 
Booths 2-3 
A 316-deck § screen 


Servicised Products Corp. Booth M-4 

















The second Bulidog 
Hommermil!l now in- 
stalled at Attapulgas 
= Company. Used to 
reduce Fuller's Earth 
oe an average 
moisture from 

ait "a: size feed to 
nished product in one 

on. 


BULLDOG HAMMERMILL 


with 








For wet, sticky material reduction . . . for 
those tough, heavy-duty crushing jobs. 


Illustrated above is the last word in Moving 
Breaker Plate Hammermill design. It is built 
by an engineering organization whose experi- 
ence far surpasses any organization that might 
furnish Moving Breaker Plate crushing equip- 
ment. 























Bulldog Hammermills are built in capacities up te 1000 


Design Improvements have increased reduction 
tons per hour for every purpose: for primary, secondary, 








efficiencies and lowered H.P. requirements. You 
can see this equipment in operation at any time. 
Also Hammermills will gladly survey your re- 
duction requirements and recommend the prop- 
er equipment without cost or obligation. Just 
write or call. 





fine reduction of materials such as limestone, shale, 
Fuller's Earth, phosphate muck, phosphate mud balls, 
iron ere, oyster and clam shells, amy reducible material. 





HAMMERMILLS, INC., division of PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORPORATION 


4773 W. Division St. 





Chicago 51, Mlinois 


Phene SPaulding 2-9300 














CHICAGO NEW YORK CEDAR RAPIDS 
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More Tonnage 





“Cape Ann” 
Forged 
Steel Drop Ball 


Ruggedly designed and drop 
tested to insure maximum 
breakage. Lifting link protect- 
ed by deep recess to minimize 
cable replacement. Adaptable 
for swivel or shackle. 

Used by leading quarries for 
economical secondary break- 
age. 


2000 to 8000 Ibs. 


Prompt Shipments 


For further infermation write— 


Cape Ann Anchor & 
Forge Co. 


Post Office Box 360 
Gloucester, Mass. 











Sika Chemical Corp. Booth M-22 
Plastiment, a chemically retarding 
densifier for concrete and mortar, will 
be shown. 
**Simplicity Engineering Co, 
Booths 95-96-97 
Operating two way Os-A-Veyor in- 
ertia-type feeder; Simpli-Flo two- 
bearing type screen, 3- x 6-ft. two- 
deck; display panel with illuminated 
pictures of different equipment. 
**Smith Engineering Works 
Booths 42-43 
Display of scale models of a jaw 
crusher, Gyrasphere crusher, apron 
feeder, Vibro-King screen and Super 
Scrubber. 
The T. L. Smith Co. 
Booths 47-48-49-64-65-66 
A 5'2-cu. yd. mixer mounted on a 
White tandem axle truck. 


Solvay Sales Div., Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. Booth L-4 
Calcium chloride literature, mate- 
rial samples and an automatic slide 
presentation of the use of calcium 
chloride in ready-mixed concrete. 


**Stedman Foundry and Machine 


Co., Inc. Booths 18-19 
**Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing 
Co. Booth 124 


Conveyor section on display, show- 
ing carriers, holdbacks, belt cleaners 
in operating position. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. Booth M-18 

Air separator and laboratory crush- 
ers featured in large photographs. 
SuPremix, Inc. Booths M-5, M-6 

Seale model of packaged central- 
mixing plant, illustrating tilt-up 
mixer. 

Symons Clamp & Manufacturing Co. 
Booth M-9 

New plywood forms backed with 
steel cross members; new outside steel 
corner form; miniature scale model of 
a 40- x 40-ft. foundation form com- 
plete with bracing and scaffolding. 
**W. O. & M. W. Talcott, Inc. 

Booth 20 

Complete line of belt fasteners for 
splicing conveyor and transmission 
belts. 

**Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel Co. 
Booth 101 

Set piece of photographs of various 
Tisco manganese steel castings. 
**Thew Shovel Co. Booth 70-71 


‘Torrington Co., Bantam Bearings 
Div. Booths 107-108 
Display of anti-friction bearings, in- 

cluding self-aligning spherical roller 

bearings used in most construction 
machinery. 

Transmission & Gear Co. Booths 15-16 
New design mixer, the “Load Cham- 

pion” with direct drive transmission; 

also 4'4-cu. yd. deluxe model Transo 
truck mixer. 


*Traylor Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Co. Booths 61-62 
Series of photographs of equipment. 
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**The W. S. Tyler Co. Booths 8 and 25 
New Ty-Electric heated Ty-Rock 
screen for damp screening; samples 
of Tyler woven wire screens along with 
a Ro-Tap testing sieve shaker and 
standard screen scale testing sieves. 
Union Wire Rope Corp. Booth M-10 
Samples of line of Tuffy slings and 
Tuffy wire ropes on display. 
**The White Motor Co. 
Booths 47-48-49-64-65-66 
Booth 117 
Model WC2264 six-wheel tandem 
axle chassis on which is mounted a Tel- 
smith 542-cu yd. mixer 
Charles E. Wood Co. Booth M-17 
Worthingten Pump and Machinery 
Corp. Booths 10-11-12-21-22-23 


New Headquarters 

HARRY T. CAMPBELL SONS’ CorP., 
Towson, Md., has opened new offices 
in its own Campbell Building, 100 
West Penr S\ lvamia Ave., Towson 4, 
Md. 


Sells Quarries 


ANNVILLE STONE Co Hershey, 
Penn., has sold 154 acres of land on 
whicl s located its quarries and 
plant to Michigan Limestone and 
Chemica! Co., Detroit, Mich. Revenue 
stamps indicated a transaction of 


$700.000 


tHe RED U-BOLT 
TELLS YOU 






@ They're drop-forged 
p 

© Hot dip galvanized 

©} They're genuine 


CROSBY 
CLIPS 


They’re 
America’s 
largest-selling 
DROP-FORGED 


WIRE ROPE FASTENERS 
D STRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK CO. 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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Whether its moving shot rock, sand, or crushed stone, stripping overburden or charging 

bins, you'll find the “QUICK-WAY’” in a class by itself in the % to % yard field. 

The “QUICK-WAY” features low center of gravity, works easily 
Over the side, has proper balance for truck operation, gives you 
easy, fast swinging, plenty of reserve power, rugged all steel con- 
Struction, numerous parts interchangeable. 4 models, 4 to 2 cubic 
yard shovel, clamshell, dragline, backhoe, 3 to 10 ton crane ca- 
pacity. Truck speeds to and from jobs. Low initial cost. Low mainte- 
nance costs. Eight different attachments. 


With a “QUICK-WAY” you'll roll up 








yardage records hour after hour, day after 


“QUICK-WAY” Model E dragline with 30’ boom loading gravel 


day. Ask your distributor for a free demon- 


stration or mail coupon. 


Clinker is handled from the pit to the 
storage pile and from the storage pile 
to grinding circuit with a mobile 
“QUICK-WAY” crane 


“QUICK-WAY" : 


TRUCK SHOVEL CO. arr sie 


Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. “QUICK-WAY” truck shovel, loading sand 





t “QUICK-WAY” TRUCK SHOVEL CO. 
; Dept. 40 + 2401 East 40th Ave. * Denver 1, Colorado 
s Please send me complete details on “QUICK-WAY” Truck Shovels 


—four different models from 3 to 10 ton crane capacity. 





Name _— 
L Address 
t 
i City “QUICK-WAY” crane with skull cracker attachment elimi- 
i nates secondary shooting 
= ee a =e 
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90% Greater 
Concrete Strength 
Achieved 


The Yoder Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, reports Sterling 
Speed-Trol, powering their rev- 
olutionary Continuous Con- 
crete Mixer, gives the variable 
speed control necessary for con- 
tinuous, accurate proportioning 
and mixing which made devel- 
opment of this machine possible. 
Compared to batch mixers, the 
Yoder Mixer increases concrete 
strength 50% , increases produc- 
tion at lower cost, and reduces 
equipment and maintenance 
costs over 50%. 


STERLING SPEED-TROL 





OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


Infinite speeds—positive speed regula- 
tion—fingertip control—large indicator 
—positive pulleys—no springs— 
belt tension in proportion to load 
— protected — streamlined — Herring- 
bone Rotor — through ventilation — 
versatile mounting — NEMA dimensions 
—shock absorbing —quiet operation — 
rugged — compact — dependable — 
long life. 


70 ILLUSTRATIONS showing 
how Sterling Electric Power 
Drives reduce production costs. 
Write for Bulletin No. B 115. 


TERLING 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Plants: New York City 51; Van Wert, Ohio; 
Los Angeles 22; Hamilton, Canada; Santiago, Chile 
Offices and distributors in all principal cities 
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Aggregates Industry 
Continued from page 109 
area are not anticipated. Undoubtedly 


the shortage of steel will slow down 
bridge construction in 1952 and may 


seriously affect a great part of our 


construction program. 

“In our opinion, asphaltic concrete 
and portland cement concrete pave- 
ments both have their place in high- 
way construction. We make constant 
use of both and intend to continue 
doing so.” 

Delaware: “The outlook for high- 
way construction in this state for 1952 
is generally favorable. We anticipate 
the largest construction program ever 
undertaken by the state. 

“Shortages of cement and steel will 
handicap the construction program. It 
is anticipated, however, that sufficient 
cement will be available for most of 
our construction. While the lack of 
steel will be a drawback, it is likely 
that those jobs requiring it will be 
shoved further back on our program. 

“Our specifications do give increas- 
ing consideration to the use of granu- 
lar subbases. Since 1945 it has been 
our practice to provide a granular 
subbase for all primary or secondary 
roadways regardless of type. It is our 
opinion that this practice has already 
shown the wisdom of this decision.” 

Pennsylvania: “We are proceeding 
with a state highway construction 
program in 1952 in excess of our con- 
struction program for 1951. In 1951 
we spent approximately $100,000,000 
for construction, reconstruction and 
resurfacing of the state highway sys- 
tem. We expect to expend $110,000,000 
in 1952. 

“We have been seriously handi- 
capped in Pennsylvania in completing 
projects due to a shortage of struc- 
tural steel. This situation continues to 
exist and so far we have been allo- 
cated only 20 percent of our actual re- 
quirements for 1952. We are hoping 
that the restrictions may be modified 
so that we can proceed with our pro- 
gram in a more normal manner. 

“It has been and will continue to be 
our policy to construct foundations, 
abutments and piers on all bridges 
and place the superstructure as rap- 
idly as steel may become available. 
There has been no shortage of cement 
in Pennsylvania which has affected 
our program. 

“We have been using a granular 
subbase under our pavements in Penn- 
sylvania for the past several years 
and will continue this practice.” 

Montana: “Our construction and 
maintenance program for calendar 
1952 will approximate that of 1951. 
Gasoline taxes, the real barometer of 
our potential program, are 10.34 per 
cent ahead of our budget requirements. 

“Shortage of steel, the future of 
which cannot be prophesied, is ex- 
travagant with time. The cost, due to 
this shortage, is impossible to es- 
timate.” 
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North Dakota: “North Dakota is 
proceeding with its proposed 1952 con- 
struction program in the usual man- 
mer. Its volume of work is expected to 
compare favorably with that of other 


recent postwar years This has 
amounted to about $9,000,000 an- 
nually. 


“Based upon current information, no 
serious cement shortage is anticipated. 

“Delays in the delivery of struc- 
tural and reinforcing steel may inter- 
fere with the progress on some proj 
ects. However, priorities are prompt- 
l¢ exercising of 


ly applied for and tl 
some expediting work thereafter is 
expected to keep this interference as 
low as possible under prevailing con- 
ditions. 

“Granular subbases have been in 
standard use in this state for several 
years for both rigid and flexible type 
pavements.” 

Massachusetts: “For the past two 
years this department has been en- 
gaged in the largest highway program 
ever authorized in Massachusetts. W« 
expect this high level of highway 
construction to continue through 1952 
provided it is not curtailed by gov 





ernmental restrictions or materials 
shortages. However, the sums to be 
available for expenditure for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1952,- will be 
determined by the 1952 legislature and 
cannot be pred cted 

“Serious shortages of cement and 
steel would definit« curtail the pro- 


gram. I am not in a position to pre- 


dict how serious such shortages may 
be.” 

New York: “We are hopeful that 
adequate funds will be made available 


to permit vigor progress of the 


huge task of rehabilitating the high 
way system. New York throughway 
construction should be greatly accel- 
erated and w be characterized by 
the undertaking of work in several 
new areas, and the further extension 
of portions which are under construc- 
tion or opened to traffic. Strong em- 
phasis will also be placed upon pro 
gressing the urban arterial route pro 
gram in an ever-increasing number 
of New York cities. Insofar as pos- 
sible, projects w be advanced on a 
priority basis determined by condi- 


tions which were revealed in the Coop- 


erative Highway Needs Study and 
subsequent surveys 


‘Shortages of tee nave greatly re- 





tarded tne way construction pro- 
gran Unless nforeseen conditions 
lead to federal regulation of the use 
of cement, it is not expected that our 
work W be handicapped by short 
ages of this material. It isrealized that 
in some instanc¢ t may be necessary 
to modify designs and to make sub- 
stitutions in order to carry on the 
work ( ntinued restrictions on steel 


may make it virtually impossible to 


proceed much further with first phase 
grading projects because of the lim- 
ited extent to which this type of work 
may be progr i without the con- 


struction of necessary drainage fa 
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AMERICAN EXPLOSIVES 


You can get quick deliveries of AMERICAN 
explosives and blasting supplies from our well 
located plants and distributing magazines. 
The AMERICAN line includes explosives exactly 
suited to your requirements— produced under 
intensive research, close chemical control, and 
unremitting care in manufacture. Always 
specify AMERICAN. 


Capable Field Engineers 
Are Available At Your Call 


* High Explosives * Permissibles 


* Blasting Powder * Blasting Accessories 
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For Handling Rock, Ores, etc. 
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‘Bout Drop-Bar 
Grizzley Feeder 





ROSS SCREEN & FEEDER COMPANY 

19 Rector Street 11 Walpole Rd. 

New York 6, N. Y. Surbiton, 
Surrey, England 
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cilities and bridge structures. Simi- 
larly, it would not be practical to pro- 
ceed with demolition projects in con- 
nection with urban arterial route con- 
struction unless steel is in sight to 
progress the highway building as soon 
as the demolition has been completed. 
We have already been forced to post- 
pone several projects of this nature. 

“Throughout the latter half of 1951, 
we have endeavored to keep construc- 
tion rolling by substituting for proj- 
ects of prime importance other proj- 
ects having a lower priority rating 
where smaller quantities of steel are 
involved. It has been growing in- 
creasingly difficult, however, to ad- 
vance these lower priority projects 
owing to difficulty in obtaining approv- 
al for low priority projects which re- 
quire even small amounts of steel. 

“New York State, for many years, 
has recognized the value of granular 
subbase for all types of pavement. 
Recently, our specification for run-of- 
bank gravel, as such, has been dis- 
carded and replaced by a new specifi- 
cation which places greater emphasis 
on the quality of the particles and the 
gradation. All material for subbase 
must now be submitted for testing at 
the department’s Bureau of Soils for 
approval before being incorporated in 
the construction work. It is expected 
that continued emphasis will be placed 
upon revision of subbase specifica- 
tions, as experience dictates, to secure 
the highest quality and performance 
from this important element of our 
new roadways. Presently, subbase 
thickness varies from 6 in. to a maxi- 
mum of 24 in. with a 12-in. thickness 
specified in most instances.” 

Florida: “It is anticipated that our 
construction program for the calendar 
year 1952 will amount to between 
$45,000,000 and $50,000,000. This ap- 
proximates our 1951 program. 

“The shortage of cement and steel 
will definitely be a handicap to our 
program for 1952.” 

South Carolina: “It is expected that 
contracts will be awarded during 1952 
covering approximately the same vol- 
ume of work as during the year 1951. 
Reasonable progress should be made 
on all of the work except bridges, 
which involve the use of steel. 

“The shortage of steel has already 
severely handicapped the construc- 
tion of bridge projects in this state, 
and it is expected that conditions will 
become worse next year. 

“Subgrade materials throughout 
most of South Carolina are generally 
satisfactory without extensive treat- 
ment. Greater attention, however, is 
being given the proper compaction of 
the subgrade, and our specifications 
provide for the minimum density to be 
obtained.” 

A Midwestern state: “For the calen- 
dar year 1951, our department of 
highways will have sold by the end 
of the year highway construction 
projects totaling approximately $55,- 
000,000. The prospects are that our 
highway construction program for 
1952 will considerably exceed this fig- 


1952 
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ure since in addition to the normal 
highway construction we expect to 
large urban projects. I 
will not attempt to hazard a guess as 
to what the total might be, but it 
should be considerably in excess of 
$55,000,000 
“There has 


cement to the extent that it has seri- 


sell several 


been no shortage of 


ously handicapped any construction 
project. However, at the present time 
the shortage of steel is a definite 


handicap, and we have some 25 high 
way construction projects being de- 
layed due to nondelivery of 
totaling about 8850 tons. 

“Our specifications do give increas- 


steel 


ing consideration to the use of granu- 
lar subbases and we are materially in- 
creasing their use in our pavement 
designs i 

New Hampshire: “Our 
construction program for 1952 will be 
fully as large as our 1951 program. 

“While shortages of steel and ce 
ment have been serious handicaps, it 
has meant that we have had to re- 
evaluate our highway work and build 
projects that do not require the ex 
ise of steel or ce ment.” 


highway 


tensive 

Wisconsin: “Wisconsin has a need 
and is preparing to undertake an un- 
usually large improvement program 
in 1952.” 


Missouri: “Our legislature is still 
in session and is considering bills to 
increase highway revenues. Our out- 


look for 1952 is therefore a little un- 
certain at the moment. If gas tax is 
increased 1 cent per gal., and truck 
and bus fees are increased, revenues 
will be substantially greater for con- 
struction in 1952 than they were in 
1951.” 


Labor Relations Trends 


Continue rom ?t 


creased productivity actually occurs, 
for there would be no legitimate rea- 
son to pass through such a wage in- 
crease in higher prices. 

“But should this principle be ex- 
tended to other workers who had not 
had similar contracts wage 
controls? This question had been part- 


ly resolved by authorizing the cost-of- 


before 


living escalator principle to be used 
generally to keep real wages abreast 
of living costs 

“The more puzzling 
whether, and how, to permit improve- 
ment in real wages in industry gen- 
erally, is still before the board for con- 


question 


sideration and decision.’ 

Presumably that “more puzzling 
question” will have been decided be- 
fore this article is published, in the 
absence of Mr. Johnston, by the bosses 
of the C.I.0. and A.F. of L. with the 


assistance of the President. 


Indian Cement Plant 


THE JAIPUR TRADERS LTD., Jaipur, 
India, is constructing a cement plant 
at Sawai Madhopur which will have 
a capacity of 500 t.p.d. 
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Lime Calcination 

(Continued from page 139 
tween refractory manufacturers and 
lime producers will give a solution to 
this problem. The work done so far 
shows that this method is technically 
correct but it has not been solved prac- 
tically. 


Preheating Air of Combustion 

Over the years, coolers have been 
coolers of lime and not specifically 
regenerators of heat for calcination. 

Heating the air of combustion by cool- 
ing the lime will result in up to 15 
percent increase of efficiency pro- 
vided there was no regeneration pre- 
viously. Usually even the poorest in- 
stallations do some heat regeneration. 

Work is currently being done along 
this line. Regenerative coolers are di- 
vided into two classes. 

1. Contact type—with sub-classes 

a. Static counterflow 
b. Cross-flow 
2. Rotary type 
a. Separate rotary cooler 
b. Unax or planetary type 

The contact type has the same trou 
ble with varying size of material as 
outlined in preheaters. The static 
counterflow is the most economic to 
build and operate, and is susceptible 
to excellent insulation, but has serious 
difficulties of control. In general, this 
is accomplished by forcing less than 
100 percent air through the cooler and 
letting the kiln suck in normal am 
bient air for the balance to establish 
correct combustion. 

There is at least one standard piece 
of equipment on the market for coun- 
terflow cooling. Engineers are experi- 
menting with home-made _installa- 
tions with varying degrees of success. 
The problem is to make the lime de- 
scend and the air to counterflow uni- 
formly throughout the area. There is 
considerable trouble with the short 
circuiting of hot lime and unheated 
air. But progress is being made, and 
out of the travail we should some day 
have something good and simple 

There is also standard equipment 
on the market for cross-flow cooling. 
Several additional installations have 
been made during 1951. They are quite 
successful, although costly to buy and 
install. When once adjusted, they are 
comparatively easy to operate and 
can be made to respond to change of 
size of the lime. 

As in preheaters, the criticism that 
they are inefficient because of cross 
flow is not valid for the simple reasor 
that the air required is always great 
ly in excess of the lime to be cooled, 
so a high degree of heat exchange effi 
ciency is not necessary. 

A common difficulty with any sepa- 
rate regenerative cooler is getting the 
air back into the kiln through the 
hood. Dust pick-up is difficult to 
avoid, and due means to avoid this 
must be taken. Hot air rising ver- 
tically into the bottom of a hood and 
thence into the kiln does not distribute 
properly, causing hot sections of 








ROCK PRODUCTS 


Fast, Economical, Modern Handling 
Of Rock Products 


From Light, Fine Powder to Heavy, Coarse Chunks 


SYV7RON 


VIBRATORY EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORS ... Assure free-flow 


of materials from bins, hoppers and chutes—3600 
vibrations per minute break down arching and 
plugging of stubborn materials. Save manpower 
—eliminate the pounding, rodding and poking 
that damages bins and hoppers and wastes 
time and materials. 























VIBRATORY FEEDERS . . . Controlled rate of flow gives smooth 
even feed of materials—Feed ng heavy abrasive ore to dryers— 
Materials to Bali Mill in Cement Plant — Rock from dump truck to 
crusher—Discharge from Coke Rod Mill te nveyors — Clay to 


Pan Mill in Refractory—Lime from kilns in the manufacture of 


mortar, etc 





BATCH WEIGH PLANTS .. . Accurate, automatic weighing of 
multiple batches for mixing by remote push button control is 
achieved through automatic, scale-controlled operation—fast feed 
—slow dribble—and instantaneous cut-off 


WRITE FOR CATALOG DATA 


SYNTRON COMPANY 


450 Lexington Avenue Homer City. Penna. 





January 1952 195 




















19 Rector Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


11 Walpole Rd. 
Surbiton, 
Surrey, England 


highways will have sold by the end 
of the year highway construction 
projects totaling approximately $55,- 
000,000. The prospects are that our 
highway construction program for 
1952 will considerably exceed this fig- 
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Indian Cement Plant 


THE JAIPUR TRADERS LTD., Jaipur, 
India, is constructing a cement plant 
at Sawai Madhopur which will have 
a capacity of 500 t.p.d. 
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cilities and bridge structures. Simi- 
larly, it would not be practical to pro- 
ceed with demolition projects in con- 
nection with urban arterial route con- 
struction unless steel is in sight to 
progress the highway building as soon 
as the demolition has been completed. 
We have already been forced to post- 
pone several projects of this nature. 

“Throughout the latter half of 1951, 
we have endeavored to keep construc- 
tion rolling by substituting for proj- 
ects of prime importance other proj- 
ects having a lower priority rating 
where smaller quantities of steel are 
involved. It has been growing in- 
creasingly difficult, however, to ad- 
vance these lower priority projects 
owing to difficulty in obtaining approv- 
al for low priority projects which re- 
quire even small amounts of steel. 

“New York State, for many years, 
has recognized the value of granular 
subbase for all types of pavement. 
Recently, our specification for run-of- 
bank gravel, as such, has been dis- 
carded and replaced by a new specifi- 
cation which places greater emphasis 
on the quality of the particles and the 
gradation. All material for subbase 
must now be submitted for testing at 
the department’s Bureau of Soils for 
approval before being incorporated in 
the construction work. It is expected 
that continued emphasis will be placed 
upon revision of subbase_ specifica- 
tions, as experience dictates, to secure 
the highest quality and performance 
from this important element of our 
new roadways. Presently, subbase 
thickness varies from 6 in. to a maxi- 
mum of 24 in. with a 12-in. thickness 
specified in most instances.” 

Florida: “It is anticipated that our 
construction program for the calendar 
year 1952 will amount to between 
$45,000,000 and $50,000,000. This ap- 
proximates our 1951 program. 

“The shortage of cement and steel 
will definitely be a handicap to our 
program for 1952.” 

South Carolina: “It is expected that 
contracts will be awarded during 1952 
covering approximately the same vol- 
ume of work as during the year 1951. 
Reasonable progress should be made 
on all of the work except bridges, 
which involve the use of steel. 

“The shortage of steel has already 
severely handicapped the construc- 
tion of bridge projects in this state, 
and it is expected that conditions will 
become worse next year. 

“Subgrade materials throughout 
most of South Carolina are generally 
satisfactory without extensive treat- 
ment. Greater attention, however, is 
being given the proper compaction of 
the subgrade, and our specifications 
provide for the minimum density to be 
obtained.” 

A Midwestern state: “For the calen- 
dar year 1951, our department of 
highways will have sold by the end 
of the year highway construction 
projects totaling approximately $55,- 
000,000. The prospects are that our 
highway construction program for 
1952 will considerably exceed this fig- 
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ure since in addition to the normal 
highway construction we expect to 
sell several large urban projects. I 
will not attempt to hazard a guess as 
to what the total might be, but it 
should be considerably in excess of 
$55,000,000. 


“There has been no shortage of 
cement to the extent that it has seri- 
ously handicapped any construction 
project. However, at the present time 
the shortage of ste« s a definite 
handicap, and we have some 25 high 
way construction projects being de 


layed due to nondelivery of steel 
totaling about 8850 tons 


“Our specifications do give increas 
ing consideration to the use of granu- 
lar subbases and we are materially in 
creasing their use in our pavement 
designs.” 

New Hampshire: Our highway 


construction program for 1952 will be 
fully as large as our 1951 program. 

“While shortages of steel and cs 
ment have been serious handicaps, i 
has meant that we have had to re 
evaluate our highway work and build 
projects that do not require the ex 
tensive use of steel or cement.” 

Wisconsin: “Wisconsin has a need 
and is preparing to undertake an un 
usually large improvement program 
in 1952.” 


Missouri: “Our legislature is still 
in session and is considering bills to 
increase highway revenues. Our out 
look for 1952 is therefore a little un 


certain at the moment. If gas tax is 
increased 1 cent per gal., and truck 
and bus fees are increased, revenues 
will be substantially greater for con- 
struction in 1952 than they were in 
1951.” 


Labor Relations Trends 


Contsnue rom ~ 


creased productivity actually occurs, 
for there would be no legitimate rea 
son to pass through such a wage in 
crease in higher prices. 

“But should this principle be ex- 
tended to other workers who had not 
had similar contracts before wag 
controls? This question had been part 
ly resolved by authorizing the cost-of 
living escalator principle to be used 
generally to keep real wages abreast 
of living costs. 

“The more puzzling question 
whether, and how, to permit improve 
ment in real wages in industry ger 
erally, is still before the board for con 
sideration and decisio1 

Presumably that “more puzzling 
question” will have been decided be 
fore this article is published, in the 
absence of Mr. Johnston, by the bosses 
of the C.I.0. and A.F. of L. with the 
assistance of the President. 


Indian Cement Plant 


THE JAIPUR TRADERS LTD., Jaipur, 
India, is constructing a cement plant 
at Sawai Madhopur which will have 
a capacity of 500 t.p.d 

















Lime Calcination 
Continued from page 139 

tween refractory manufacturers and 
lime producers will give a solution to 
this problem. The work done so far 
shows that this method is technically 
correct but it has not been solved prac- 
tically. 


Preheating Air of Combustion 

Over the years, coolers have been 
coolers of lime and not specifically 
regenerators of heat for calcination 
Heating the air of combustion by cool- 
ing the lime will result in up to 15 
percent increase of efficiency pro 
vided there was no regeneration pre 
viously. Usually even the poorest in 
stallations do some heat regeneration. 

Work is currently being done along 
this line. Regenerative coolers are di 
vided into two classes. 

1. Contact type—with sub-classes 

a. Static counterflow 
b. Cross-flow 
2. Rotary type 
a. Separate rotary cooler 
b. Unax or planetary type 

The contact type has the same trou 
ble with varying size of material as 
outlined in preheaters. The static 
counterflow is the most economic to 
build and operate, and is susceptible 
to excellent insulation, but has serious 
difficulties of control. In general, this 
is accomplished by forcing less than 
100 percent air through the cooler and 
letting the kiln suck in normal am 
bient air for the balance to establish 
correct combustion. 

There is at least one standard piece 
of equipment on the market for coun 
terflow cooling. Engineers are experi 
menting with home-made __installa- 
tions with varying degrees of success. 
The problem is to make the lime de 
scend and the air to counterflow uni 
formly throughout the area. There is 
considerable trouble with the short 
circuiting of hot lime and unheated 
air. But progress is being made, and 
out of the travail we should some day 
have something good and simple. 

There is also standard equipment 
on the market for cross-flow cooling 
Several additional installations have 
been made during 1951. They are quite 
successful, although costly to buy and 
install. When once adjusted, they are 
comparatively easy to operate and 
can be made to respond to change of 
size of the lime. 

As in preheaters, the criticism that 
they are inefficient because of cross 
flow is not valid for the simple reasor 
that the air required is always great 
ly in excess of the lime to be cooled, 
so a high degree of heat exchange effi 
ciency is not necessary. 

A common difficulty with any sepa 
rate regenerative cooler is getting the 
air back into the kiln through the 
hood. Dust pick-up is difficult to 
avoid, and due means to avoid this 
must be taken. Hot air rising ver 
tically into the bottom of a hood and 
thence into the kiln does not distribute 
properly, causing hot sections of 
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Shovel 
90 cu 


and dragline 


load up to 


yds. of material per hr. for 


loading and stockpiling operations 





Back Hoe attachment 
digs 100° of S’ trench 
per hr. for handling 
sewer and water line 
work, pit drainage. 





Crane lifts 10,000 Ibs. for handling 


culverts, erecting steel, pouring con 
Works with 50’ 


crete, etc. 


BANTAM” costs only a fraction of the 
price of bigger machines — has speed 
and low weight to go ANYWHERE! 


Over 3000 Bantams in service all over 
the world prove the dependability and 
economy of this low cost truck-mounted 
excavator for handling all kinds of 
pioneering, loading, stockpiling, re- 
handling and clean-up jobs around pits 
and quarries. Eight fast-change Bantam 
attachments assure complete versatility 
for profitable year-‘round operation. 
Write for the facts: 
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Schield Bantam Co., 216 Park St., Waverly, Ia. ; 
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pleasant heat at the firing end of a 
kiln is a costly heat loss. 

Even in an inefficient kiln, it is pos- 
sible to raise the temperature of the 
air of combustion to 500 deg. F. If the 
air is raised to this point, it will no 
longer be an inefficient kiln. An ef- 
ficient kiln can raise the temperature 
higher. And this higher temperature 
is a big step to the pay tempera- 
ture of 1500 deg. F. where calcination 
begins. The percentage of high level 
heat is greatly increased. The stack 
temperature is reduced. 

Engineers have long recognized this 
principle, but the practicalities of sim- 
ple operation have prevented impor- 
tant progress. Now the increased and 
increasing cost of fuel making 
managers cognizant of the problem 
and its solution. Progress is being 
made, and it is anticipated by this 
writer that there will be much prog- 
ress in the next few years. 


1S 


Flotation Review 


(Continued from page 169) 


only do we obtain potash from under- 
ground beds of mixed salts but als» 
from solar evaporated salts contained 
in the brines near Bonneville, Utah. 
This operation combines vast areas of 
evaporating ponds with unique meth- 
ods of pumping and transferring 
brines in various stages of evapora- 
tion to obtain a crystalline mixture of 
KCl and NaCl. The mixed salts are 
then separated by grinding and are 
concentrated by froth flotation. 


Pegmatite Minerals 

The seperation of feldspar from 
quartz has relieved an entire indus- 
try of complex underground operation 
with the many attending labor re- 
quirements. Vast pegmatite reserves 
are being tapped to produce high 
quality, uniform feldspar  concen- 
trates for both the glass and pottery 
industries. 

More exacting specifications of the 
industries using feldspathic material 
made concentration a necessity. 
quirements such as 0.02 percent Fe 
to 0.10 percent Fe as maximum al- 
lowances gradually made it attractive 
to replace selective mining methods 
by froth flotation methods which can 
easily utilize lower grade crude ores 
to produce not only an exceptional 
feldspar concentrate but can also pro- 
duce a mica concentrate for roofing 
paper, paints, pigments and fillers, an 
iron concentrate rich in iron-bearing 
minerals such as garnet and at the 
same time produce a quartz concen- 
trate containing a very low content 
of iron. Quartz tailings are available 
at below 0.02 percent Fe. 

In addition to the mica-feldspar- 
quartz separation, new methods make 
possible such concentrates as spodu- 
mene from iron-bearing mineral, feld- 
spar, beryl, cassiterite and other 
minor minerals. 

Such separations bring into bearing 
all the ingenuity of the mineral engi- 
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1. it prevents load from slipping or jor- 
ring loose in mid-air. 


_ a It eliminates the hazard of carelessness 
— the load thot was supposed to be 


loshed but wasn’t. 





THAT’S BEYOND 


PRICE! 


**The Latch Locks the Load’’ 


Laughlin Safety Hooks, costing 
little more than ordinary hoist 
hooks, pay for themselves many 
times over by preventing acci- 
dents. That sturdy safety latch 
guards against dangerous failure 
— mechanical or human —in a 
number of important ways. For 
example: 


a It prevents overcrowding the hook. 


It warns of hook failure, because latch 
will open if hook starts to spread. 








Rig Safety into YOUR Hoists 


by changing over to Laughlin Safety Hooks. 
Made of drop-forged, heat-treated steel, 
they have pressed steel latches in the smaller 
sizes, cast bronze latches in the larger sizes, 
all with stainless steel springs. Available in 
various types for 750 Ib to 15 ton safe 
working loads at your mine, mill or oil field 
supply house. 


ee 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN COMPANY 
18 Fore Street, Portland 6, Maine 
Please send Catalog-Data Book #150 to: 


Name 
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Data Book tells 
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the right wire 
rope and chain 
fitting for every 
job. Complete 
specifications — 
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the coupon below. 
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neer and require the use of froth flota 
tion and gravity 1 electrical se} 


aration 


Glass Sand 
A most ecent trend 1S the treat 


ment of sands for the glass and po 


tery industry. Transportation costs 
make it prohibitive to ship a | 

priced c mmodity ror yng distances 
if it can be obtained locally by the 


¢ b 


treatment of 
froth flotatior 


This situation has forced a unique 


| sources 


ow graat 


development and we now have plants 
in operation which produce the re 
quired quality silica sand and at the 
same time produce ar acceptable feld 
spar concentrate and minor minerals 
from such 
beach sands of both modern and ar 


nexhaustible sources as 
cient deposits 
There are als 
silica which can be made very attrac 
tive if only a minor amount of iron 
in the form of stains or definite iro 
bearing minerals can be removed. This 


¢ 


many deposits of 


needed separation is being easily ac 
complished by froth flotation alone o1 
in combination with unique scrubbers 
which polish the silica surfaces clea 
of all cemented iron stains 


Nonmetallic Flotation Reagents 

As so often happens, history re 
peats itself. The knowledge gained i1 
one field of interest is transferred to 
another. Iron ore is desperately needed 
to supply the vast amount of steel 
going into our expanded domestic and 
foreign efforts 

With an end in sight to direct 
shipping of ores, more and moré 
thought has been given to the concer 
tration of intermediate or 
ores and waste tailings 

The knowledge gained in the phos 
phate industry is almost directly ap 


ower grade 


plicable to the concentration of minus 
100-mesh wash ore tailings which 
have been and are stil 
pounded in the Mesabi range district. 
Even more fortunate is the fact that 
froth flotati 
metallic industry can also be utilized 
to relieve this critical shortage. 

New techniques which have passed 
through the pilot plant stage and may 


be developed in commercial units will 


being im 


n experience in the nor 


soon require two entirely different flo 


tation procedures The _ experience 
gained by floating silica with cation 
high molecular weight aliphatic 
amines will be used to froth float silica 


from oxidized iron minerals such as 
hematite and limonite as they occu 


in washing tailings and possibly oxi 
dized taconites. 
The second procedure reverses the 


practice and utilizes anionic flotatior 


reagents in the form of petroleum su 
fonates or phatie fatty acids whicl 
are more generally used in nonmetal 


l 


lic mineral separat 


Possibilities Unlimited 


Not only has froth flotation led the 
better Cc 


way toward M 
methods for phosphate, potash, fluo 


neentratior 
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spar, barite, feldspar, mica, quartz, 
silica sands, clay, spodumene, garnet, 
sillimanite, beryl, kyanite, talc, graph 
ite, celestite, magnesite, cement rock, 
coal and iron ore, but it will continue 
to blaze a path to better nonmetallic 
mineral concentrates which play such 
an important part in the development 
of modern high temperature machines, 
such as jet and rocket planes, to the 


atomic power reactor itself 
Portable Review 

Continued fr 
are so-called mobile mills for this 


purpose, but if HMS takes hold there 
may be possibilities of mounting such 
an assembly on rubber tires to trans 
port to the place of use on tires and 
erect more permanently at the pit. 

In the literature relating to port 
ables, and from our own personal ob 
servations, a considerable amount of 
stress is placed on the tonnage sent 
through a set of crushers. If one was 
to take seriously some of the claims, 
no doubt world records would be shat- 
tered. Many of these claims are based 
on rock types with generic names that 
in one state can mean a hard rock, 
and in another state mean almost the 
opposite (marlstone, malopi, lime 
stones, etc.). Size of crusher opening 
used is not often weighed against 
claims of high tonnage per hour. May 
be we are dead wrong in our reason 
ing. The cost of a set of relatively 
small crusher jaw wearing plates, ir 
cents per ton, is a mighty small item 
compared to labor costs. And too many 
times we have seen all production 
stop and a considerable number of 
skilled and unskilled men begin the 
job of repairing or replacing some 
of the short-center belts that 
part of most portable plants. These 
short conveyors with short head and 
tail pulley radii are tough on belts, 
and when they fail the plant stops. Or 
the other side of the picture a set of 
plates, even if worn badly, can usually 
be made to hold out until a week-end 
when repairs can be made without a 
gang of men standing around waiting 
for the plant to start. 

A typical example of the flexibility 
of portable plants and the number of 
finished products they can produce is 
the unitized plant of B. L. Anderson, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. On one of his op 
erations he produced four sizes of fir 
ished products averaging 210 t.p.h. 
His Cedarapids plant consisted of a 
portable primary with a 22- x 36-in 
jaw crusher, a screening 
unit, a secondary crushing and scree 
ing unit with a 4032 hammermill! and 


four portable bins. All primary crus! 


are a 


portable 


ing is handled by the portable pri 
mary. The screening unit scalped 
off all material ' ir ind dow) 
for limestone dust and ; in. for 
Class A road rock used on county 
roads. All the oversize was then fed 
to the hammermill secondary unit that 
crushed and screened up to n. as 
one product and *%x in. to %4 in. for 


Ultra-new, streamlined plant of 
Sidney Washed Sand & Gravel 
Company, truck-fed 
700 tons of aggregates 
each 8-hour shift—with oa 
3-deck 4 x 10 Deister 
Screen 


produces 
a 











Long, trouble-free service by three 
Deister Screens in its old pliant (still in 
use) led Sidney Company to buy Deister 


Screen for its new plant 





BOUGHT FOR THE NEW 


Sidney Washed Sand and Gravel Company, Sidney 


Ohio, 


equipped its new plant with a new three-deck 4 x 10 Deister Screen, 


to get 700 tons per 8-hour shift. 


BECAUSE PROVED IN THE OLD 


Sidney’s old plant, still going 
THREE Deister 
a 30” x 48” single-deck 


strong, has 
Screens 
scalper, two 3 x 6 three-deck, 
and a 3 x 10 single-deck. Capac- 
ity is 500 tons per day. 

Plant superintendent, Leon- 


ard Hershey, who has operated 







yravel plants fi years, said: 
+4 


“Deister Screens do i better job 
and cause less trouble than any 
screen I know 


Same for 


Deister wv 


Cet the tact from vour 


you 
De ister 


the factory 


deals direct from 


CHICAGO 
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Savermen Sleckline Cableway 








MORE YARDS 


with a 


SAUERMAN 
Long Range MACHINE 


“The best bet for big output and low upkeep on 
any dig-and-haul job,” say users all over the 
world, “and Saverman machines are simpler to 
operate, too.” 





Yes, Saverman machines feature speedy, trouble- 
free action under the control of a single operator 
. move large yardages from any point within 
their cable radii. Saverman machines will reach 
across a river, deep down into a pit, up to the 
top of a hill or across a wide stockpile — and 
handle a heaping load every time. Digging, haul- 
ing and dumping are accomplished in one contin- 
vous rapid cycle. 
Other desirable features of Saverman Slackline 
Cableways and Power Drag Scrapers: First cost 
is surprisingly low . . . maintenance is negligible 
. flexibility of the machines means they can be 
extended readily and adapted to suit changing 
requirements. 


e Write for illustrated catalog e 


SAUERMAN BROS., INC. 


530 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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a bituminous mixing plant. This pro- 
ducer also has two other quarry op- 
erations, all portable plants. 

One of the world’s largest produc- 
ers of aggregate (Morrison-Knudsen) 
has produced 1,100,000 tons of aggre- 
gate for nine different jobs, some of 
them hundreds of miles apart. The 
record accumulated by one portable 
plant is 213,400 tons of concrete ag- 
gregates, 132,000 tons of plant-mix 
aggregates, 746,000 tons of base mate- 
rial for pavement and 8400 tons of 
miscellaneous material. 

M. O. Weaver, Inc., Des Moines, 
Iowa, produced 600,000 tons of aggre 
gate and 250,000 tons of manufac- 
tured sand for Ft. Gibson dam near 
Muskogee, Okla., with portable plants. 
Five finished sizes in all ranged from 
manufactured sand, No. 4 to “4 in., 
%4 to 144 in., 144 to 3 1n., and ¢ 3 to 6 
in., all from limestone, at a rate of 250 
t.p.h. 

On the construction of the Maine 
turnpike, Gibbons & Reed had a Pio- 
neer 48-V. It saw service in the state 
of Nevada before being moved to 
Maine. The plant’s production was 
said to be comparable with the other 
portable previously mentioned. 

Among the established producers 
that have portable plants as a part of 
their operations might be mentioned: 
Arkhola Sand and Gravel Co., Ar- 
kansas; John T. Dyer Quarry Co., 
Pennsylvania; Kentucky Stone Co., 
Kentucky; Dolese Bros. Co., Okla- 
homa; Pacific Coast Aggregates, Cali- 
fornia; Central Materials Co., New 
York; France Stone Co., Ohio; Reed 
Crushed Stone Co., Kentucky; Rogers 
& Brunnhoeffer, Kentucky; Dell Need- 
ham, Wisconsin; Acme Materials Co., 
Oklahoma; B. L. Anderson, Iowa; 
Worlock Stone Co., New York; Hodg- 
man, Minnesota; and Carney Co., 
Minnesota 


Florida Lightweight 


THE PINELLAS County Light Indus 
try Council, St. Petersburg, Fla., is 
seeking investors to establish a light- 
weight clay-aggregate industry in its 
area to serve the concrete products 
industry. 

Concrete units are practically the 
only masonry used in Florida and, 
while some plants produce lightweight 
panel-wall units, heavy sand and lime- 
rock block predominate, as lightweight 
aggregates have to be shipped in from 
distant areas. 

The Industry Council pointed out 
that the University of Florida’s Engi- 
neering and Industrial Experiment 
Station at Gainesville recently issued a 
comprehensive report on experiments 
indicating the practicality of manu- 
facturing lightweight clay aggregates 
in the state. With many Florida clay 
deposits available, the study reported 
that a $200,000 continuous sintering 
plant investment could produce 185 
cu. yd. of aggregate per 24 hr. at a 
cost of $3.60 per cu. yd., while a $350,- 
000 plant could produce 600 cu. yd. at 
$2.90 per cu. yd. 
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Cement Manufacture 
(Continued from page 121) 


whether or not the kiln speed should 
be changed or the kiln should be shut 
down for adjustment, and is effective 
in maintaining uniform load condi- 
tions. 

There are thermocouples at other 
critical points on some kilns which 
likely are being used as a guide to 
best operation of the kiln according 
to zones so that high level heat ef- 
fective in chemical changes may be 
more advantageously used for the 
purpose and !ow level heat be used 
for preheating. Work is being done 
by combustion engineers in the devel- 
opment of internal refractory tile for 
use in critical temperature zones of 
poor transfer and more may be heard 
of this. Such tile are being used in 
mills outside the United States. 


Dust Collection 


Every postwar cement mill installa- 
tion has been featured by dust collec- 
tors throughout and there has been 
great progress in the methods for re- 
covery and the handling of stack 
dusts. The modern plant has numer- 
ous automatic dust collectors, many of 
the bag-type, spotted in critical loca- 
tions and in each installation dust is 
returned in process. As stated earlier, 
some of the newer mill buildings are 
actually operated under a slight neg- 
ative pressure to improve working 
conditions and to minimize the adverse 
effects of dust on machinery. 

Efficiencies in excess of 95 percent 
are required of modern stack dust 
collector systems. Combination col- 
lectors consisting of a cyclone-type 
collector, where the bulk of the dust 
is recovered, in series with an electro- 
static precipitator in which the finer 
fractions are recovered, are finding 
favor. Such a system permits selective 
recovery and selective return of dust 
into the kiln and is particularly de- 
sired where the raw materials are of 
high alkali characteristics. Thus, the 
finer particle fraction may be wasted 
and dust be returned into the kiln 
only from the mechanical dust collec- 
tor unit. Some unusually effective sys- 
tems for selective return of dust have 
been devised, such as the Penn-Dixie 
system at Kingsport, Tenn., described 
elsewhere in this issue. 

In a novel arrangement at a dry 
process waste-heat plant where all 
stack dust may be reclaimed, dust 
from the dust chambers, boiler hop- 
pers, flues and electrical precipitator 
is placed into a bin by a system of 
collecting screw conveyors. Five-in. 
cement pumps transport the dust 
into the feed ends of the raw mills. 
About 9 percent of the total raw ma- 
terial is circulated dust. 

An eastern mill has just completed 
installation of the first commercial 
hydrostatic precipitator in the indus- 
try. Much of the dust is settled first 
in a large dust chamber, for later re- 
covery into the kiln, and the gases are 
put through a two-unit hydraulic col- 
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Selectro Control insures 
HIGH EFFICIENCY SCALPING 
OF FINE MATERIALS 





Selectro 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Selective Throw: 8 vibration 
edjvstments, easily changed 


@ Adjustable Tilt: Quick Con- 
lew of Materiel 


trel of F 
being screened. 


@ Easy Cloth Change @ Quick 
Opening Tep and Ends. 


@ lubrication: Crenk case ve- 

we from 
avtomebile, assures pertect 
lubrication and easy oil 


riety, 
change. 


@ Stabilizers rigidly 


tilt angle at all times. 


@ Rubber mounting controls 
vibration. All moving parts 
fully enclosed for safety. 


VIBRATING SCREENS 


Your cement scalping or other scalping involving removal 
of lumps or foreign matter from extremely fine materials 
is best accomplished with a sculping screen offering 


maximum control. 


Selectro 8-way vibration adjustment and easily controlled 
tilt enables your operator to maintain maximum screening 
efficiency at all times and quickly compensate for varia- 
tion in material consistency. All adjustments are made 


readily in field. No special tools required. 


Selectro Engineers can answer your fine screening 
problems. You are not obligated by asking for 





their r dations. 


Productive Equipment Corporation 


2926 W. Lake 


Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


NTINENTA 


Heod Wrightson 








BUCKET LADDER DREDGES 


for SAND—GRAVEL ie 
SCREEN PLATES —BUCKET PINS | | MAN 


VUBA MANUFACTURING CO. 


Reom 717, 351 Californie St., San Francisco 4, California, U. $. A. 


AGENTS come DARBY & CO., LTD. - 
SHAW DARBY & CO.,LTO., 14 & 19 LEADENMALL ST., LONDON, E. Cc. 3. 


CABLES: YUBAMAN, Saw feancisco 
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lector. Dust is subjected to the com 
bined action of centrifugal force and 
thorough intermixing of the gases and 
the water and the dust is separated 
out by a water curtain. It settles to a 
reservoir and is sluiced to waste. A 
efficiency of 95 percent is anticipated 

An entirely new principle of return 
ing stack dusts into kilns, developed 
at the Permanente Cement Co. plant, 
is described in a separate article 
Briefly, it consists of mixing the dust 
with a thin clay slurry for chemical 
mix correction and forming nodules 
which are fed into a specified sep 
arate kiln. The process was perfected 
in efforts to combat high circulating 
loads in dust collecting and handling 
equipment due to the easy re-entrain 
ment of dust, and to improve burning 
conditions which reduced kiln capacity 
and brick life because of variations 
resulting from the conventional meth 
ods of handling dust 

Reasonably hard nodules are 
formed of about 18 percent moisture 
content and fed into the kiln just 
below the chain section. Permanente 
has five 12- x 450-ft. rotary kilns 
Dust from all the kilns is nodulized 
and fed into one kiln; a second also 
is arranged so it may be fed dust 
nodules. Approximately 50 percent 
nodules and 50 percent fresh slurry 
comprises the feed into the one kiln 
but the design is for a loading as 
high as 90 percent nodules. Important 
fuel economies have resulted, over-all 
production has been increased, greate1 
uniformity has resulted and dust 
losses have been reduced. 

Another article in this issue de 
scribes a new dust recorder designed 
for a continuous check of precipitato: 
performance and to provide a record, 
as a check against efficiency and as 
evidence in the possible event of dust 
complaints. The sample of dust is 
taken continuously from the discharg« 
side of the collector, on the low pres 


sure side of the fan 


Finish Grinding 
The postwar finish grinding depar 
ment, with a few exceptions, com 


prises two-stage grinding in closed 


circuit. Grinding capacity has beer 
to compensate for highe: 


increased 


clinker output and also markedly be 
cause many mills have built morta 
cement departments. There is a tend 
ency toward the use of more com 
partmented-type mills and nearly all 
the newer installations of finishing 
circuits have air-cooled mechanical ai 
separators. Cooling air drawn throug! 


the air separators and exhausted 
through bag type dust collectors is ef 
fective in cooling the finished cement 
to as low as 150 deg. F. or less. A fur 
ther advantage is that the dust filte) 
may be operated with feed to the air 


separator stopped, to cool the equi 

ment down sufficiently for men to enter 
for maintenance after only 15 or 20 
minutes. Mechanical air separators 


have always been a trouble spot for 
maintenance because of the high tem 


r number of 


peratures. An increasing 
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recording thermocouples are observed | 
in use at mill discharge ends as a 


ee eee eee | HARD SURFACING 
ELECTRODES... 


Gyratory and cone-type clinker 
crushers precede the grinding mills 
in the majority of newer mills, re 
ducing the top size of mill feed to 
about ‘ in., which permits the use 
of smaller grinding media 

An exception to the majority of 
grinding mill installations is the one 
at Missouri Portland Cement Co., | 
where cement is ground in open cir 
cuit without air separators. The two- 
stage grinding circuit consists of a 
912- x 11-ft. preliminary ball mill in | 
closed circuit with vibrating screens | 
earrying 26-mesh cloth to regulate | 
feed size into the open circuit finish 
tube mill. Clinker at this mill has only | 
a mild tendency to coat grinding balls 
and cement is being ground to 1700 
surface area at 6.8 kw-hr. per bbl. 
for the over-all system 


for smooth handling...and excellent results 








Packing | Illustrating the smooth deposit 


free from defects produced by 


Ja ek sec are ac aa rl free 
Packhouses are as nearly dust-free | Chamaiin Cab Biekadas 


























as any other mill departments and 
i ily. in typical hor 
the emphasis has also been in design ——— yp j . 
° . urfocr aftfern produced by 
to prevent contamination. Extensive Wear Devil A Electrodes f 
use is made of dust arrestors, allevia greatly increased service lite 
tors, automatic level controls and ©-BO— te ideo clecrode for budding up wearing surfecés which aust late er ee 
lighted control panels for guidance of will average 215 BHN (R, 96) which gives much greater wear resistance th eposits. Weld is com: 
fr of pinhol la ro or heot chec and machines readily. Re P hoft 
the operator and of palletized han ee ee ee err ee ee er ee eee oe oe shaft build-up, steel 
ili f k i th mill pods, spindles, back-up chucks, and other similar applicotion 
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bulk cement deliveries continues in | ohamean 10 ¥0 20 R. os welded ond lpn phase odin Aigeteale ed for the repair 
° | of manganese castings, build-up of frogs and crossing r 6 
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THESE ELECTRODES — ADDRESS DEPT. R 


dling raw ground materials to stor | 
age, cement to storage, and separator 
rejects to grinding mills, dust, for 
handling kiln feed material, and for 
many other applications. The conven- 
tional enclosed duct-type is principally 
used, with or without auxiliary ai) 


Wie inchensingavbleating for tae, | (eaghadl ee SU Td 
a pend ig designed and equipped by FARREL-BACON 


ferring materials from bins 





Power 
Unit substations are in great de 
mand in cement mills, practice being | . ; toe Sa 
, iy of . chaplete 


to have a centralized main distribut- 
ing power source and master switch 
board from which power is distributed 
to strategicaliy located substations 
throughout the mill. The first natural 
gas turbine for power generation in 
the cement industry has gone into 
service in the plant of C. A. Venezo 
lana de Cementos, Pertigalete, Vene 
zuela, which may prove an interesting 
development in this country 
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Our engineers are at your service 





to help you determine the 
proper ration of grinding balls 
to avoid overgrinding. 


Cal-Wic Screens, from filter cloth 
to 6-inch space cloth 





THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION, OAKLAND 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION, DENVER 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION, NEW YORK 
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Annual Report Winners 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTUR- 
ING Co., Chicago, IIl., for the seventh 
consecutive year, won top honors for 
excellence in annual reporting, as was 
recently announced by the board of 
judges in the Financial World Annual 
Report Survey, who found Mar- 
quette’s 1950 annual report to be the 
best in the cement industry. The 
bronze “Oscar of Industry” trophy 
was presented to the company at the 
awards banquet, held recently at the 
Hotel Statler, New York City. 

A total of 5000 reports were consid- 
ered in the international competition, 
the eleventh in the series of surveys. 
These reports were judged in 100 in- 
dustrial classifications for the “Best 
of Industry” awards. General Port 
land Cement Co., Chicago, IIl., and 
Permanente Cement Co., Oakland, 
Calif., won second and third place 
honors for the cement industry. 


Canadian Cement Plant 


NortTH STAR CEMENT, LTD., Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland, Canada, has 
begun production of cement 13 months 
after construction of the plant was 
started. At present only clinker is 
being made and stored; when full 
production is reached the plant will 
make 600,000 bbl. of finished cement a 
year. The plant is owned wholly by 
the Newfoundland provincial govern- 
ment; North Star Cement, Ltd., is a 
subsidiary of the government. It is 
expected that the plant will be offered 
for sale to a private producer. The 
bulk of the output of the Newfound- 
land plant will probably be used with- 
in the province, where demand for ce- 
ment has been increasing rapidly. 


N.C.S.A. Accident Report 


THE NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE As- 
sociation reported in its Monthty Ac- 
cident Review that the September, 
1951, accident record showed the need 
for safety glasses and safety shoes in 
some plants. Four serious eye injuries 
and three foot injuries were reported. 
It was emphasized that the cost of 
safety glasses and safety shoes is 
more than offset by the savings ac- 
crued. In New York an eye is evalu- 
ated at $5000, an amount which would 
buy hundreds of safety shoes and 
glasses, even of the prescription type. 

N.C.S.A. stated that some plants, 
in starting a safety shoe program, 
give the men the first pair of safety 
shoes free of charge, and contribute 
up to 25 percent of the cost of future 
purchases. All plants are being urged 
to participate in some such program. 

For the month of September, 70 
companies, representing 101 plants, 
sent in accident reports. Fourteen 
companies, representing 19 plants, 
were entered through the Agricultural 
Limestone Institute. Of the plants re- 
porting, 83 had accident-free records. 
Three plants reported permanent in- 
juries and 23 reported temporary lost- 
time injuries. 
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MANUFACTURERS NEWS 








Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, III., 
has announced the appointment of A. 
J. McAllister as president and general 
manager of the Detroit gear division. 
He was formerly president and gen- 
eral manager of the Fairfield Mfg. Co., 
Lafayette, Ind., and succeeds Howard 
E. Blood, who continues as a vice- 
president and director of Borg-War- 
ner. D. T. Sicklesteel, formerly vice- 
president in charge of engineering for 
the Detroit gear division, has been 
appointed general manager of the 
Borg-Warner new products develop- 
ment laboratory. 


Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, IIl., an- 
nounces that E, H. Holt, formerly 
Eastern division sales manager, has 
been appointed 
general sales 
manager. W. B. 
Holder, who for- 
merly held this 
position, has been 
named to head a 
new division, de- 
tails of which will 
be announced 
later. J. D. Turn- 
er has been ap- 
pointed director 
of publicity and 
promotion. Mr. Holt joined the com- 
pany in 1939 as a field engineer. Dur- 
ing World War II he was assigned to 
the Office of Chief 
of Engineers in 
the Research and 
Development 
Branch. He was 
subsequently as- 
signed to the En- 
gineers Board, 
Road and Air- 
fields Branch, and 
later transferred 
to troop duty 
with the 1880th 
Engineer A via- 
tion Battalion which did construction 
work in this country, North Africa, 
India and Burma. After discharge 
from the service, he became area man- 
ager for Barber-Greene with head- 
quarters in the Washington office. He 
has been Eastern division sales man- 
ager for about a year. 

J. D. Turner started in the Barber- 
Greene shop in 1925. Two years later, 
he transferred to the advertising de- 
partment, becoming advertising man- 
ager in 1929. He was made director 
of publicity in 1945, and created the 
sales training course. He has been a 
member of the management board 
since 1948. 





E. H. Holt 


J. D. Turner 


Cummins Engine Co., Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ind., announces that W. G. Turner 
has been appointed regional manager 
of the Great Lakes region, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. He was 
formerly regional manager of the 
Southeastern region at Atlanta, Ga., 
and will be succeeded in this position 
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FEEDOWEIGHT* accurately, continuously and auto- 
matically feeds and weighs uniformly by Weight. Exten- 
gs sively used in Cement Plants for feeding and proportioning . 
= raw mix components as well as Clinker and Gypsum to H 
& finishing mill. 
4 . 
5 The FEEDOWEIGHT is gaining wide acceptance as an 4 
3 ideal medium for the blending of aggregates in Dam . 
a Projects, Also provides continuous totalization. H 
4 x 
= § MERRICK also makes the WEIGHTOMETER* for s 
= weighing materials in transit on belt conveyors. 4 
H e 
Ss Write for our latest bulletin Nos. 551 and 375. = 
a 
- *Reg. U. S. Patent Office . 
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CROSS PERFORATED STEEL SCREENS 


Look for this Stamp 
on all 
Cross Products 
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the Sign of 
PLUS QUALITY 
FOR 
Plus Performance 


CROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CARBONDALE, Se 
PENNSYLVANIA 


@ More Open Area 

@ Tougher Steel 
@ Lighter Weight 
@ Reduced Costs 
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RESOLUTION FOR 1952: 


“to get the most for my dollar in screening equip- 


Dollar for dollar, Universal Screens are your best buy! 


Whether it’s ag-stone 
as shown here, han- 
dled by a battery of 
Type “MR” 42”x96” 
two-deck Universals, 
or whether it’s road- 
stone, pea-gravel, 
torpedo and mason 
sand or silica, the 
Universal provides 
cleaner separations 
at the greatest econ- 


omy. 


Write today for cat- 
alog No. 109 on 
\ Sereens & Screening 


. ll 


\WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO 





RACINE 





WISCONSIN 
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11% = 1314% 
Manganese-Nickel Steel 


= ROUND 
G7 APPLICATOR BARS 


Often outer ow Ones! 


MANGANAL replaces worn metal faster and 
more economically 

MANGANAL workhardens up to 550 Brinell 
under the most severe impact and abrasion. 
MANGANAL js the toughest metal known not 
harmed by heat 

12 SIZES are available for all conditions of wear 
Attach with MANGANAL Bare or Special Tite 
Kote Electrodes for greatest strength, longest 
wear 






SOLE PRODUCERS 
93 N. J. Railroad Ave 
® Newark 5, New Jersey 








by R. P. Parshall, who has been man 
ager of the Milwaukee branch of 
Cummins Diesel Sales Corp. in Chi 
cago. B. C. Sears has been appointed 
assistant regional manager at Atlan 
ta, and Norman Grimes, regional serv 
ice representative. R. F. Davis, for 
merly assistant regional manager of 
the Central region, Chicago, has beer 
promoted to regional manager of the 
Eastern region in New York City 
Walter N. Westland, formerly region 
al manager of the Eastern region, now 
heads Cummins Diesel of New Eng 
land, Inc., with headquarters at Alls 
ton, Mass. Harold H. Lurie, chief 
metallurgist at Columbus, Ind., has 
been named a member of a six man 
Metallurgical Advisory Board to as- 
sist the U. S. Navy on a special tech 
nical project. 

H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Penn., announces that J. J. Merkel and 
E. E. Klemm have been appointed 
branch managers of the Detroit and 
Cleveland districts, respectively, of 
the Quaker Rubber Corp., a division 
of H. K. Porter 

Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
has announced the appointment of Dr 
Walther Mathesius as a consultant for 
the Freyn engineering department of 
the company. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the Geneva Steel Co., and will 
make his headquarters in Chicago, 
Ill. Henry A. Denny has been named 
production manager of the engineering 
and construction division. He was for 
merly assistant production manager 
and succeeds Frank Chambers, who 
has resigned. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., has announced 
that H. V. Rasmussen has been ap- 
pointed executive engineer at the 
company’s Wellesville, N. Y., plant 
Mr. Rasmussen has spent a number 
of years with both the Westinghouss 
Electric Corp. and the DeLava 
Turbine Co 


avi steam 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., has 
reported that Willard H. Allen, New 
Jersey Secretary of Agriculture, ha 
been elected to the company’s board 


of directors 


The Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., 
has announced several new appoint 
ments. Lierd E. Grant has been named 
manager of the Los Angeles branct 
He will also continue as manager of 
the San Francisco branch where Wi 
liam J. Tucey has been appointed as 
sistant branch manager. O. B. Collins, 
formerly associated with the company 
in Houston, Texas, has been made 
manager of the Atlanta branch, and 
Jack H. Brewer has been appointed 


manager of the company’s Minneapo 
lis branch 

The Howe firm also reports a 
change in location for its Chicago 
branch to 1915 N. Harlem Ave 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis., has announced the election, 
by the board of directors, of five new 
officers and the advancement of three 
others. W. G. Schol general. sales 




















manager of the tractor division, was 
named vice-president in charge of 
sales for that division. In the general 
machinery division, C. W. Schweers, 
director of sales, was named vice 
president in charge of sales; J. F. 
Roberts, director of engineering, was 
named vice-president in charge of en- 
gineering; and W. A. Yost, manager 
of the mechanical power department, 
was named a vice-president of the 
division. G. F. Langenohl, assistant 
treasurer, was elected to the position 
of treasurer and appointed assistant 
secretary. N. D. Johnson, assistant 
secretary, will continue to serve in 
that capacity and will assume addi- 
tional responsibilities as assistant 
treasurer. Two new assistant comp- 
trollers were also named: E. J. Diet- 
rich, assistant to the comptroller; 
and T. D. Lyons, works comptroller. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
has announced the election of W. 
Cordes Snyder, Jr., as president and 
chief executive officer of the firm. 
Mr. Snyder previously was a vice- 
president of the company in charge 
of its Lewis foundry and machine di- 
vision, and more recently has been 
vice-president of the Koppers Co. and 
manager of its metallurgical depart- 
ment. William P. Witherow, formerly 
president and chairman, will continue 
as chairman of the board. Chester H. 
Lehman will continue in his present 
capacities of vice-chairman of the 
board and executive vice-president. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Sol- 
voy Sales Division, New York, N. Y., 
has announced the promotion of John 
H. Elleman to the position of assistant 
director of sales and the appointment 
of Verne W. Aubel, Jr., successor to 
Mr. Elleman, as manager of the cal- 
cium chloride department 


Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chicago, 
Ill., has announced a major reshaping 
of company sales policies, with the 
creation of a director of sales and an 
assistant director of sales, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. W. E. Madden, 
formerly vice-president of George 
Haiss Mfg. Co., has been named di- 
rector of sales, and J. M. Hume, pre- 
viously vice-president of Universal 
Engineering Corp., has been made as- 
sistant director of sales 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has announced the appointment of the 
Cate Equipment Co. as its new district 
sales office in the Salt Lake City area. 


Cleaver-Brooks Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has announced the appointment 
of F. A. Hopp as advertising manager. 


Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has announced the ap 
pointment of the following distribu 
tors: Allied Bearings Supply Co., 
Tulsa, Okla.; Berry Electric Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash.; Alabama Bearings Co., 
Inc., Montgomery, Ala.; Stanley Elec 
tric Motor Co., Stockton, Calif.; and 
toy A. Berentz Co., Inc., Houston, 
Texas. 
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MATURE 
ENGINEERS 


are at your service 
without obligation 
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BRANCHES IN: 
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A proper application of Dust Control Equipment to your needs 
is definitely a Science. 
Your Sly Engineer, backed by an experienced Technical Staff at 


the home office, brings that Science to your door 


It costs NO MORE (sometimes LESS) and you are assured of many 
years of completely Dustless Service. 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4746 TRAIN AVENUE CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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— WON'T QUIT 
HELP? OR CAUSE TIME OUT 


A Hayward Bucket keeps the job 


SEE going ahead on scheduled time. It 
won't quit or cause time out 
THE THE HAYWARI OMPANY 
202-204 Fulton Street 
CLASSIFIED New York Y 
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for vibrating and shaking screens 






It maintains uniformity of mesh throughout an 
unusually long service life. 







It can be supplied with any desired shape and 
size of perforations. 












It can be made—either flat or corrugated—in any 
required gauge in tank, high carbon, high tensile, 
and abrasive-resisting steels. 












For screening highly abrasive materials, it is 
heat-treated to increase its toughness. 











e Its full clearance practically obviates clogging. 







e The ease with which decks can be changed cuts 
labor costs. 


HENDRICK 


Perforated Metal ° 
IDs af emo Manufacturing Company 
SI ee Ore Architectural Grilles 49 piepare STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
Mitco Open Steel Flooring, ’ ’ 


“Shur-Site” T d 
actines fete Sales Offices In Principal Cities 





Write for copy of Hendrick 
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TISCO 
MANGANESE STEEL 
WEARING PARTS 


TIMANG WELDING PRODUCTS 


USES SMALL VOLUME 
OF AIR AT LOW Since 1742 
_ PRESSURE 


KEEPS BULK MATERIALS MOVING 


BIN-FLO units in bins, chutes, hoppers, etc., restore flow 
characteristics to dry, finély ground materials which tend to 
pack or bridge in storage. Types for all materials and con- TAYLOR-W H A 2 TO N 
ditions. No moving parts; simple installation; negligible 
Operating cost; no maintenance cost. 

BIN-DICATOR bin level indicator—"The Fyes 
of the Bin”—automatically reports levels of 
materials in storage; automatically controls 
filling machines: prevents waste. 


THE BIN-DICATOR CO. 


13946-F Kercheval © Detroit 15, Mich. 
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High Bridge, New Jersey 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Birmingham, Ala., Easton, Pa. 
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Swedish railway uses prestressed concrete poles 








j Write for copy of Hendrick 
: Perforaed Plate Catalogue 





for vibrating and shaking screens 





It maintains uniformity of mesh throughout an 
unusually long service life. 











It can be supplied with any desired shape and 
size of perforations. 











It can be made—either flat or corrugated—in any 
required gauge in tank, high carbon, high tensile, 
and abrasive-resisting steels. 












For screening highly abrasive materials, it is 
heat-treated to increase its toughness. 








Its full clearance practically obviates clogging. 


The ease with which decks can be changed cuts 
labor costs. 


HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals Man facturing Go mfrany 


Perforated Metal Screens 
47 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 





Architectural Grilles 

Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 
“*Shur-Site”’ Treads and 
Armorarids 
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operating cost, no maintenance cost. 
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materials in storage; automatically controls 
filling machines; prevents waste. 


THE BIN-DICATOR CO. 


13946-F Kercheval © Detroit 15, Mich. 
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USES SMALL VOLUME 
OF AIR AT LOW 
PRESSURE 


KEEPS BULK MATERIALS MOVING 


BIN-FLO units in bins, chutes, hoppers, etc., restore flow 
characteristics to dry, finely ground materials which tend to 
pack or bridge in storage. Types for all materials and con- 
ditions. No moving parts; simple installation; negligible 


BIN-DICATOR bin level indicator—"The Eyes 
of the Bin’ —automatically reports levels of 
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Swedish railway uses prestressed concrete poles 
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“| would like you to know | 


what DURAPLASTIC has done to improve 
my products and save money” 





nore watertight and prevents bieeding 


’ 
| 
| 
says Kenneth A. Schultz 
1 of Schultz Concrete Products Co., Minot, N. D. 
| 
. ‘‘For years I used different brands of cement, mostly ‘regular’ 
| and was troubled by poor feeding of the mix in the block 
| machine, fresh blocks that would not stand the least jar when 
they were green, and a large percentage of culls off the racks 
| when we cubed for yard stockpiling,’ notes Mr. Schultz 
| 
| ‘*The last two years I have used 100°; Duraplastic and find the 
mix feeds through the machine without trouble. Duraplastic 
| makes a mix that sticks together, almost eliminating breakage. 
| And our culls in unloading and cubing are so few now that it 
would be hard to figure a percentage,” he adds 
Mr. Schultz’s experience with Duraplastic air-entraining portland 
I cement is typical. That’s why so many manufacturers prefer 
OF CEB CLAEE chctew) tir. Schutte hen nanos crecect ant Duraplastic for concrete block brick, pipe, drain tile and silo 
tanks, well curbing, patio blocks, splash blocks and other prod- =| staves, and other products. 
ucts using a wet mix. He finds Durap!asti makes concrete | 
| 
i 





YET DURAPLASTIC* COSTS NO MORE 


' 
| It sells at the same price as regular cement and requires no 
| unusual changes in procedure. Complies with ASTM and 
' ” : | Federal Specifications. For descriptive booklet, write Universa 
OFFICES: Albany. Birmingham, Chicago, Dayton, Kansas | - - Fa : ; 
Cc Minneapolis. Neu York. Philadelphia, Pitts- Atlas Cement Company (United States Steel Corporation 
ee ae re | Subsidiary), 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. \ 
lig ! 
*‘Duraplastic”’ is the registered trade mark of the air-entraining portland fa tet { 
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DURAPLASTIC 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT 








Makes Superior Concrete Products at No Extra Cost 


Subsidiaries —~Sundav Evening NBC Nez 


“THE THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR”— Snonsore U.S. Steel Su 
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BLUE DIA Corp., Los Angeles, 











Calif., large | g materials firm, 
has been na t exclusive dis- 
tributor of (¢ te, a lightweight 
aggregate, Angeles area, as 
was recently a ed by the Crown- 
te compar I amond will han- 
lle all gradat f Crownite, from 
coarse regate for monolithic 
nerete ter sand. Blue 
I ready-mixed 
‘ ‘ 
{ f N y 
AuDurNn Ce 
I Auburn 
y f Aubur 
B Barne 
6. Mr. Daly 
Shown above are members of A.S.T.M. subcommittee C-13 (concrete pipe) who met in Chicago, F { \ War II, the 
Hl., recently, to prepare a draft of a low-head pressure pipe specification. Left to right: Howard n4¢ mitre fo 
G. Curtis, U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Colo., chairman; M. W re aes ‘ met 
Loving, consulting engineer, Glenview, Ili.; J. B. Verhoek, (proxy for Samuel A. Greeley, consulting : 
engineer), Chicago, Ill.; Joseph A. Dunn, Hume Pipe of New England, Inc., Swampscott, Mass 
E. F. Kelley, Division of Physical Research, Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C.; and Henry 
A. Weigand, United Concrete Pipe Corp., Baldwin Park, Calif . , 
Concrete Masonry Meeting has an insulating value approximately, ’ e, Ala., where 
THE CONCRETE MAsoNnRY Manufac four times that of ordinary sand cor ; Basiyih seeF ce 
turers Association held a_ general crete, with only half _ tea _ rh a — oe ee 
membership meeting, November 27, ann Gite Sen pated load teste with 2 ; pene nan 
1951, at the Rodger Young Auditori wide margin of safety : y i hd 
um, Los Angeles, Calif. Guest speake Cc te P ducts Meeti pipe _ : . E 
at the meeting was George O. Prussell oncrete Froducts eeting : : fa & 
who is affiliated with the Los Angeles THE Mo-KAN CONCRETE Products M M ; ngs | . 
Chamber of Commerce in the Econom Association held its first annual meet ‘ ee en 
ics Control Section and is also maz ing December 13, 1951, with an at 
ager of the Television Section of the tendance of approximately 50 peopl BT apne IN, - 
association. His subject was “Mer Following a dinner, the retiring pres , o ake ok 
chandising a Must.” dent, George W. Goelitzer, Cinde ae : sag 0985 
Concrete Products, Inc., introduced . X : - one . 
7 . ) . kT ! | Da 1Ocallol 
Vermiculite-Sand Concrete the newly elected officers. They are a rie ONE 
ZONOLITE Co., Chicago, Ill., has an “scorge W. Kulhavy, Carte: “Wate ; +} tra) 4 mixer 
nounced the development of a new ve1 Corp., president; L. L. Daugherty, f shale 


‘ . “ternacrete Products ne vie nres ‘ ‘ 
miculite-sand concrete mix which is Ete rnacret¢ Products, Inc., vice-pr wre e le locatior 
dent; Gus Main, Kansas City Cor 


said to meet the needs of engineers : : siti Ming f aie cen 
and architects for a semi-lightweight, crete Pipe Co., secretary; ar 1 C. I |: sell 
strong, floor concrete. nest Swanson, Concrete Building ' 1 batching 
Vermiculite has long been used as a Units Co., treasurer. t to the anh teak Sas 
plaster and concrete aggregate be : In accepting his new duties, Mr 1 e compa 
cause of its lightweight and insulating Kulhavy called attention to the plar 
qualities. A mica-like, granular min which have been under considerat on | INC. DT 
eral, it contains tiny air cells whic! for some time of a concerted ] et ous ( usgregate) 
retard the passage of heat under association auspices t ara : ot. emia aie 
The new concrete mix, intended for public attention to the m rits of cor { tions cove 
structural floors, as a fill over struc crete masonry as well as to } lace en : ; Ray 
tura! floors, or for floors on the phasis upon the need for close obser t nte 
ground, weighs approximately 80 Ib. ance of approved construction met o 4 
per cu. ft. Its lightweight feature will ods in their use both be -dhachins aepgtbor nel rines lers at 
cut down the dead weight of multi ground. Committees will work out ad ‘ ed from the 
storied buildings which, in turn, is vertising and direct mail program t., Joliet 
expected to reduce structural steel re which are expected to benefit not ont} I r? I d., Long 
quirements. association members, but the entire ° 4 
Materials for the new mix will be concrete masonry industry throughout 
purchased separately by contractors the Kansas-Missouri area Bur? West Pa 
and mixed on the job, according to the ° Beach, Fla ( peratior 
Zonolite firm. The mix recommended Cover Picture t its ne ant in Me 
consists of 1 cu. ft. of cement, 3 cu. SWEDEN HAS BEEN using prestress¢ ne, 7 t ; 900 
ft. of stabilized vermiculite concrete concrete for various types of concrete 
aggregate and 2 cu. ft. of sand products for a number of years, as ‘s 
known as the 1:3:2 mix. noted by M. W. Loving on page 232 TE ( 
While no additional concrete top of this issue. These prestressed cor nt at ( Mo., was re 
ping is required over vermiculite-sand crete poles for a railway in Stock ent 1 t Shirrell of 
concrete, a floor covering, such as as- holm, have a top cross section of 6.3 x ( e Girard int, which had 
phalt tile, is recommended. 6.3 in., bottom cross section of 19.7 x heer t years, has now 
Tests conducted for Zonolite Co., in- 6.3 in., and the web is only 2.4 ir been reopen¢ : mixer truck ha 
dicated that vermiculite-sand concrete thick; the pole is 34.5 ft. high. een adde t facilitie 
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New production records for the world’s largest 
construction projects are today attained through 
important engineering advances in automatic 
operation offered by BUTLER equipment. 
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POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
CONCRETE MASONRY INDUSTRY 


A summary of manufacturing and product develop- 
ments that continue to entrench concrete masonry 
as a favored building material 


By HUBERT C. PERSONS 


HAT IS THE PRESENT position of 

the concrete masonry industry in 
the field of construction materials? 
Has it reached its peak or will it con- 
tinue to grow? What are the factors 
most responsible for the growth of the 
industry? What are the newest devel- 
opments in manufacture, use and test- 
ing of concrete masonry units? An- 
swers to these questions have been 
sought from a number of men whose 
entire business lives have been devoted 
to the industry and who have made 
outstanding contributions to the de- 
velopment of manufacturing methods, 
applications, merchandising and tech- 
nological research. Technical reports, 
theses, historical data and statistics 
have been studied. We have visited 
concrete block plants and talked with 
owners and workmen. This article is a 
report of the conclusions drawn from 
these interviews and studies. 

Today, according to competent au 
thorities, concrete masonry units rep 
resent at least 60 percent of the vol- 
ume of all new masonry wall construc- 
tion in homes, industrial and commer- 
cial buildings, schools, hospitals and 
other structures. 

For the last five years annual pro 
duction of concrete masonry in the 
United States has been well over one 
billion units, the equivalent of more 
than 12 billion standard size clay 
brick. That rate of production absorbs 
nearly 15,000,000 bbl. of portland ce 
ment which is approximately 7 per- 
cent of the recent annual production. 
In dollar volume the concrete masonry 
industry has passed the $300,000,000 
mark. 

Production statistics o1 
block vary considerably according to 
source, as do figures on the number of 
plants in operation from year to year. 
After World War I and again for 
several years following the second 
World War, hundreds of small plants, 
many of the so-called “backyard” va 
riety, were in operation. Then too, 
government statistics usually do not 
segregate concrete plants 
from the establishments making other 
concrete products. For example, based 


concrete 


masonry 


*Industrial public relations ynsultant, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for many years manager, Public 
Relations Bureau of the Portland Cement 


Association 


on 1947 figures plus later sample sur 
veys, U. S. Bureau of Census esti 
mates the present number of concrete 
products plants at 4500. How many of 
these are actually block plants is not 
known with certainty. R. E. Copeland, 
director of engineering of the Na 
tional Concrete Masonry Association, 
estimates there were not more than 
2000 to 2500 concrete masonry plants 
of any consequence in operation in the 
United States in 1951. 

A tabulation by Rock Propucts, 
published some years ago, showed 
there were 3700 concrete block plants 
in the United States in 1941. Of these, 
148 plants were turning out more than 
40 percent of the total production and 
93 percent was coming from only 36 
percent of the plants. Presumably 
hundreds of small plants which were 
started in the hope of obtaining gov 
ernment contracts at the beginning of 
World War II have since gone out of 
business. 

The National Concrete Masonry 
Association has 729 regular, associate 
and contributing members, some of 
whom operate two or more plants 
These members account for a high 
percentage of the annual productior 
of concrete block, although figures are 
not available. Studies made in 1948, 
however, showed that a _ relatively 
small number of plants were produc 
ing more than half the total annual 
production of concrete masonry units 

Table I offers a comparison of the 
rate of production of concrete bl ck, 
clay brick and structural clay tile. It 
gives the estimated annual productior 
of concrete block and clay brick fron 
1925 through 1949 and of structura 
clay tile from 1937 through 1949. 


Bigger Volume with Fewer 
Plants 


Most authorities believe that pr 
duction of 


concrete t 


masonry ul! 


will continue to increase for the next 
several years, but that there will be a 
gradual decline in the number of 


plant ;. It is pointed out that the « 
tablishment of a 
crete block plant now requires an it 
vestment of from $150,000 to $200,000 
A new plant built near Chicago re 
cently cost $500,000. One 
block producer in the East, during the 
past summer, invested more than $50, 
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Transfer of bulk cement in block plents con be done efficiently with air-activated gravity con- 
veyors of the type developed by and used in portiand cement manufacturing plants. Here two low 
pressure air conveyors feed cement from the storage bin to two batchers 


000 in cement handling equipment 
alone. 

The concrete masonry industry in 
1951 appears to be more stable than 
ever before. Present day block pro- 
ducers feel a keen sense of responsi- 
bility to maintain ever higher stand- 
ards of quality. Many who were led 
to believe that the concrete block 
business was a soft way to make a 
“fast buck” have dropped out. It is 
believed unlikely that the reputation 
of concrete masonry will ever again be 
jeopardized as it was during the last 
war by the few who sold green block 
rather than turn down an order. 

In price also, concrete masonry has 
remained stable, showing a percentage 
of price increase that compares favor- 
ably with any construction material. 
Naturally this price stability is a re- 
flection of the fact that the cost of 
portland cement and aggregates, the 


basic ingredients of concrete block, 
have increased less, over the years, 
than other materials used in the build- 
ing industry. The price record for ce- 
ment can be seen in the graph in the 
review and outlook article on page 237 
of this issue, giving the construction 
cost index and the price index of all 
building materials from 1939 through 
1951 as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Factors Responsible for Growth 

There are varying viewpoints on the 
factors most responsible for the rapid 
expansion of the concrete masonry in- 
dustry. Some “off-the-cuff” opinions 
give considerable weight to the fact 
that war shortages of steel, lumber 
and other traditional construction ma- 
terials gave concrete block an oppor- 
tunity to get a stronger foothold in 
the construction field. But few believe 


Two 6- x 7- x 70-ft. rotary kilns are utilized in the Lake City Lightweight Aggregate Corp. plant, 
Loke City, Tenn., to produce an expanded shole lightweight aggregate. Plants like this are es- 
sential to the continued growth of the concrete masonry industry 





















that war shortages were a primary 
factor in the growt! f the concrete 
masonry industry 

W. D. M. Allan, director of promo- 
tion, Portland Cement Association, be- 
lieves it is highly important to remem 
ber that although the block industry 
has been accelerated at various times, 
it has been a steady rather than a 
mushroom growth an expansion 
which was the logical and inevitable 
result of technological improvements 
achieved by the industry. When the 
opportunity came for use of concrete 
masonry in larger fields, the materia] 
had already proved its worth. 

In an address before the board 
directors of N.C.M.A., June 17, 1951, 
Mr. Allan pointed out that, “In the 
decade before 1935, the concrete ma- 
sonry industry was one of the leaders 
in technological development.” He de 
scribed conditions in the industry in 
1920 when there were about 10,000 
block plants in the United States, 95 
percent of which used hand-operated 
equipment and turned out a poor qual 
ity of block. In that year, the first an 
nual meeting of the Concrete Products 
Association was held in Chicago. The 
name was changed to Concrete Ma 
sonry Association in 1930 and to the 
National Concrete Masonry Associ 
tion in 1934. 

Mr. Allan described fire tests made 
at the Underwriters’ Laboratories in 
cooperation with the Concrete Prod 
ucts Association, the American Con- 
crete Institute and the Portland Ce- 
ment Association which resulted in 
getting favorable fire insurance rates 
for concrete masonry. On the basis 
of strength and durability tests in 
commercial and 
the American Concrete Institute then 
e for 
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college laboratories, 


developed a recommended practi 





Bestone Concrete Corp., Chardon, Ohio, hes 
used recent equipment developments to speed 
up the curing cycle. This plont is one of the 
first in the country to cure its block with 
steam supplied by a steam generator which 
develops 200 p.s.i. steam pressure in 2 min 
from cold water and brings the kiln tempera- 
ture up to 180 deg. F. quickly. The machine, 
which cycles on and off automatically, was 
Originally designed to supply steam in diesel- 
electric locomotives 
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concrete masonry construction from 
which building code revisions could be 
made. As a result of this work there 
are now few local codes that do not 
recognize concrete masonry on an 
equitable and competitive basis with 
other masonry materials. 

After insurance rates were adjusted 
and building codes changed, Mr. Allan 
told how concrete masonry manufac- 
turers, with the cooperation of P.C.A., 
financed an extensive series of wall 
tests at the University of Illinois. 
These tests proved conclusively that 
concrete masonry walls, properly laid 
up of units which conformed to stand- 
ard specifications, had ample stability 
both for axial and eccentric loading to 
meet all provisions of building codes. 

Another important development was 
a series of rain penetration tests con- 
ducted at the P.C.A. development lab- 
oratories. These tests proved that con- 
crete masonry walls, properly built 
and protected by portland cement 
paint, were highly weather resistant. 

Mr. Allan then sketched the work 
done by the industry between 1925 and 
1935 in plant layout, curing, grading 
of aggregates and testing to insure 
compliance with specification require- 
ments. He declared, “It is fair to say 
that by 1931 or 1932 concrete masonry 
technology was as far advanced and 
complete as the technology of any 
other building material. By the time 
the depression hit, the concrete ma- 
sonry industry had a good technolog- 
ical foundation on which to build an 
aggressive merchandising campaign.” 

There are probably few who will 
disagree with Mr. Allan’s emphasis 
on the major importance of the basic 
technological work done by the indus- 
try and on the vital necessity of con- 
tinuing such work. But there are other 
factors named as having a great in- 
fluence on the growth of the industry. 


Lightweight aggregate from clay. Sinter cake 
here being discharged from a sintering ma- 
chine is about 10 in. thick. It produces a stable 
eggregete and mokes a concrete weighing 
100 to 102 Ib. per cu. ft 






























Lightweight expanded clay aggregate block coming off an automatic block machine ot Rocklite 


Products, Ventura, Calif. The use of calcined shale lightweight aggregate is not limited to precast 


units, but is also being used increasingly in monolithic concrete 


Influence of High Speed 
Machines 


2aul M. Woodworth, director of re 


search and development, Waylite Co., 


Chicago, IIl., believes one of the most 


important contributions has been the 


development of fast, precise machines 
for the mass production of high qual- 
ity block. This modern equipment not 
only speeds up production but holds 
down and makes a witl 
many plus values. 

Next in importance, Mr. Woodwort} 
believes, are the large capital expendi 
tures made by individual local block 
plants in modernizing their methods 
of manufacturing and handling block 
He believes the superior service ren 
dered to builders, architects and own 
ers by locally owned concrete masonry 
plants has had a profound influence ir 
establishing prestige and respect for 
the block industry and for the product 
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The first plant in the industry to use the Dwight-Lloyd sintering process, Carolina Tuff-Lite Corp., 
Salisbury, N. C., makes a lightweight aggregate from clay 


The 


furnace of the sintering machine; the bed in the foreground is a hot, burning mass of sintered clay 


view below shows the ignition 
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also new developments in surface 
treatments and laying of concrete ma- 
sonry; in floor systems and in scien- 
tific research and testing affecting 
concrete masonry. Much attention is 
being given to means of preventing 
cracking in concrete block walls. Sub- 
stantial progress is reported toward 
eliminating pop-outs and minimizing 
staining of cinder block walls. 

The order in which they are dis- 
cussed here does not necessarily re- 
flect the relative importance of these 
various trends and developments. 


Trend Toward Mechanization 

The strongest present day trend is 
toward complete mechanization of 
every step in block manufacture. Per- 
haps the latest trend is toward cub- 
ing of block in the machine room, a 
practical step where sufficient space 
is available. When this is done racks 
are moved from the kilns directly to 
a cubing area. The basic purpose is to 
minimize rack and lift truck move- 
ment. 

The development of a power off- 
bearing hoist, fork-type  high-lift 
trucks and block cubing yard hoists 
gave plant layout a new importance. 
In recent years manufacturers of 
block machines and other equipment 
have been frequently called on to ad- 
vise concrete masonry manufacturers 
in modernizing their plants for great- 
er efficiency. 

With more attention being given to 
efficient handling of block in the plant 
and yards, loading and delivery of 
block has been similarly improved. A 
number of specially designed trucks 
incorporating various mechanical de- 
vices to facilitate unloading on the 
job site have appeared. One of these 
is the “roll-off” truck body designed 
by Arthur Rehberger and Son, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. Jack Freedman, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Cement Block 
Co., Malden, Mass. has several “roll- 
off” trucks mounted on International 
truck chasses. In a demonstration for 
a group of visiting cinder block manu- 
facturers at his plant last summer, a 





Labor costs were reduced in this high pressure steam curing plant by 
the installation on the autoclaves of quick-opening type doors which 
can be operated by one moan. The door is swung into position against 
the autoclave and turned a fraction of a turn; lugs on the door engage 








load of 8-in. block was deposited on 
the ground in 6 min. A number of 
other leading manufacturers have de- 
livery equipment of similar type and, 
in some instances, contractor haulers 
have such facilities. 

Another recent development is a 
“block unloader” developed jointly by 
Atlas Lime Co. and Allison Steel 
Manufacturing Co. of Phoenix, Ariz. 
According to a bulletin issued by the 
National Concrete Masonry Associa- 
tion, this equipment is designed to 
handle cubes of seventy-five 8- x 8- x 
16-in. block. A load of ten cubes, 750 
block, can be unloaded in 15 to 20 min. 
The cubes are lifted by a bridle sus- 
pended from a trolley on an overhead 
I-beam. 

The past summer has seen increased 
attention given to more efficient han- 
dling of cement and aggregates. It is 
recognized that in plants producing 
25,000 block per day or more, savings 
of a small fraction of a cent on cer- 
tain operations can run into consid- 
erable amounts. 

One of the most modern installa- 
tions for handling bulk cement in any 
block plant was put into operation 
last summer in the plant of V. Paturzo 
Bros. and Son, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
This is a combination of a Fuller-Kin- 
yon pump to storage bins, and air-ac 
tivated gravity conveyors, F-H Air- 
slides, under all bins to convey con- 
trolled amounts of cement to mixer 
scales. At a meeting of the National 
Cinder Concrete Products Association 
in Boston last August, Sam Paturzo 
reported that this set-up could han- 
dle 250 bbl. of cement per hour at a 
cost of approximately 6 cents per bbl. 


Curing Trends 

R. E. Copeland, director of engi- 
neering, N.C.M.A., commented that 
block manufacturers are giving more 
attention to curing than ever before. 
Some modern plants have kilns 
equipped with automatic temperature 
and steam control devices and keep 
careful charts of curing and drying 
cycles. One notable example of a plant 








with this type of equipment is the new 
Blue Island plant of Illinois Brick Co., 
Chicago, Ill. This plant has 20 curing 
kilns arranged in two banks of ten 
each. 

In the last few years a majority of 
the more progressive plants have 
adopted high temperature steam cur- 
ing at atmospheric pressure. High 
temperature curing is in the range of 
160 to 210 deg. F.; intermediate is 
from 120 to 160 deg. F., and low tem- 
perature, 70 to 120 deg. F. The ad 
vantages of high temperature curing 
are said to include less tendency of 
block to crack under rough handling, 
lighter color, lower moisture content 
and higher compressive strengths at 
an early age. High temperature curing 
and drying enables block to meet 
standard specification requirements 
within 24 to 48 hr. after removal from 
the kiln. Many plants using high tem- 
perature curing have blowers or ex- 
haust fans to clear steam from the 
kilns before removing racks. A few 
are equipped to dry block by blowing 
in warm dry air. 

Very recently a few block plants 
have begun applying what is called the 
three-step curing-drying process. This 
involves steam or moist curing fol- 
lowed by normal air curing and drying 
in the yards for from 7 to 14 days and 
finally accelerated drying at an ele- 
vated temperature either in the stock- 
pile or in dry-heated kilns 

Accelerated drying in the stockpile 
involves the use of some type of port- 
able heater and canvas covers. Accel- 
erated drying has increased in impor- 
tance with the extensive use of con 
crete masonry on government con- 


struction where block must meet the 


30 percent moisture content require- 
ment of the Corps of Engineers, U.S 
Army. 


The three-step curing-drying proc- 
ess is briefly described in Bulletin No 
35 issued Sept. 24, 1951, by the Na- 
tional Concrete Masonry Association, 
and the us¢ of portable unit heaters 
for stockpile drying is covered in Bul- 


The high pressure steam autocloves here were designed for speedy han- 
dling of block. The lift truck easily drives into the autoclave with its 
load of green block and removes cured units the same way. High tem- 
peroture, low pressure steam curing is being perfected in efforts to 
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corresponding lugs on the face of the autoclave 


approach the excellent properties of high pressure steam cured units 
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letin No. 34 issued by the same asso- 
ciation on July 25, 1951. 

According to Bulletin No. 34 the 
average cost of accelerated drying 
will be about 1.2 cents per 8- x 8- x 
16-in. unit and 1.0 cent per 4- x 8- x 
16-in, unit. Several types of portable 
heaters with capacities of 250,000, 
350,000 and 550,000 B.t.u. per hr. ca- 
pacity are said to be available. One is 
the Nelson heater made by Herman 
Nelson Corp., Moline, Ill. This has two 
12-ft. long canvas air ducts which can 
be attached for better distribution of 
heat. 

Best practice for plants which use 
accelerated drying is to schedule dry- 
ing operations so that delivery of 
dried block may be made as soon as 
possible after they are ready, or to 
keep dried block under’ covered 
storage. 

Basalt Rock Co., Napa, Calif., dries 
block with air at 180 deg. F. in kilns. 
To prevent reabsorption of moisture 
in the stockpile or on the job site, the 
block are then submerged in a dipping 
tank containing a waterproofing solu- 
tion. (This is described in detail in 
Rock Propucts, January, 1950, page 
200.) 

Now that the trend is toward high 
temperature curing, proper insulation 
of curing kilns becomes important 
from the standpoint of both efficiency 
and fuel economy. Heating engineers 
say that proper insulation does not 
necessarily mean heavy, massive con- 
struction in a kiln. In fact it is said 
that many curing kilns in service 
today are of such heavy construction 
that they slow down the heating of 
the block. It is pointed out that heat 
goes into the roof, walls and floors of 
a kiln as well as into the block, pal- 
lets and racks. 

According to the best authorities a 
satisfactory high temperature kiln 
need have no more than 2-in. of in- 
sulation in the roof and less in the 
walls. However, there should be a 
vapor seal properly positioned to keep 
the insulation dry. A cavity type wall 
has good insulation value and is said 
to cost less than a single unit type 
wall with insulation added. 

As to size of kilns, one consulting 
engineer recommends as a minimum, 4 
sq. ft. of kiln space per block pro- 
duced per hour. On this basis a plant 
turning out 500 block per hour should 
have 2000 sq. ft. of kiln space. No 
more than 1000 block should be 
steamed at one time. 

Tight doors on kilns are also essen- 
tial to prevent undue heat losses. Cus- 
tom-built doors with opening and 
closing devices are recommended (see 
tocK PropuctTs, February, 1951, page 
155). 

Adequate steam generating capaci- 
ty, a necessity for efficient steam cur- 
ing at any temperature, is reported as 
lacking in many plants. Without suf- 
ficient steam capacity optimum tem- 
perature cannot be achieved. Many 
plants are reported to have no means 
of determining kiln temperature. 

One of the newest systems of low 
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Bulk cement handling 
was simplified in the 
V. Peturzo Bros. and 
Son, Baltimore, Md., 
plont by the use of 
cement pumps, prob- 
obly the first such in- 
stoliation in a con- 
crete block plant 
Note the pipe line 
going to the bin at 
left 





pressure steam curing utilizes a d ( ations and 
rect-firing heating unit which gener he net : r pment have 
ates steam rapidly and releases it na extensive us¢ 
without turbulence into the kiln ir f high } um curing. Multi 
great volume at regulated time inter rut " itior litable for 
vals. This system is in use at the Sy rge Vv tion of block, cost 
racuse, N. Y. plant of Barnes & Cone . I he five 95-ft. long 
Inc., and is being installed in severa t Ave boiler installed 
leading plants. After a year of opera f Harter Mar 
tion with this system the owns f I Oklahoma 
port improved quality of block and ty, O ted to have cost 
greatly reduced curing costs (see ( tr 
Rock Propucts, January, 1951, page table | team « ng i 
191). t t 


Only about 20 block plants are re 
ported to be using high pressure 
steam curing at present. Proponents 


Lightweight Aggregates 


of this system of curing say that it te ncreasing ray 
produces high strength block wit} f t nt The 
minimum expansion characteristics ir r at fety, nailabili 
a shorter time than by any other t i t variety of te 

method. With a possibility of bloc] é I g block made 
specifications becoming more rigid, f ght egates are the 
advocates of high pressure steam cui rincipal f ating their use 


ing believe this system will be moré t \ asons pre 
generally used in a few years. ht 

Table 1: Annual production of three major masonry materials 
TRUCTURAL CLAY TILE 


CONCRETE BLOCK®) = cLay BRICK(b 


a (MILLIONS OF BLOCK) (MILLIONS OF BRICK) (THOUSANDS OF TONS) 
1925 220 10,037 _ 
1926 248 9957 - 
1927 264 Reet _ 
i928 254 825 - 
1929 228 7644 — 
1930 146 5113 -- 
193 |} 87 3218 _ 
i932 34 1397 = 
1933 27 1290 _ 
1934 35 1404 _ 
1935 65 2284 os 
1936 td I8I6 ~_ 
1937 | 123 419 | 1353 
1938 128 3533 1150 
1939 | 239 4726 1068 
1940 263 4079 1O35 
(94! 36! 4938 1125 
1942 449 3388 1045 
1943 282 i918 845 
1944 292 1878 716 
1945 400 2289 739 
1946 940 4869 273 
1947 97. eoSe 2e6 
I 10820) 84 126 
1328 1056C 5§329©C) 19 6 7) 
1950 | 326d) 


X8XI6-IN. EQUIVALENTS 

OMMON AND FACE BRICK 

C-ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION (ACTUAL PRODUCTION VALUES NOT AVAILABLE) 
C-ESTIMATED PRODUCTION IN PLANTS OF 500,000 OR MORE CAPACITY 
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A new plont thot uses an effective curing system is that of Superior Concrete Products Co., Au- 


s0% 


gusta, Ge. In each kiln is an individual curing unit which consists of a small oil burner, the flame 

of which burns inside a small combustion tube of a heat-resistant metal. The furnaces (above) 

Gre outside and to the rear of each kiln. The burner tube extends into the kiln. Small water sprays 
are directed onto the outside of the tube, thus generating the steam 


Lightweight aggregates in common 
use are: steam boiler cinders, vol- 
canic cinders (scoria), expanded clay 
and shale, expanded slag, and pumice. 

A relatively new material, expanded 
perlite, is said to give promise as an 
aggregate for lightweight block. Per- 
lite is a volcanic rock, mined in a num- 
ber of western states. When heated to 
above 1800 deg. F., it expands to form 
a lightweight, noncombustible, glass- 
like material with cellular structure. 
It is about 1/10 the weight of dry 
sand. 

Loomis Coal and Supply Co., Akron, 
Ohio, is using perlite and gravel as 
aggregates in a 4-in. partition block 
made on a Besser Vibrapac. This 
block is being sold in direct competi- 
tion with clay tile. 

The increasing demand for light- 
weight aggregates has stimulated re- 
search into the characteristics of the 
available types of such aggregates. It 
has also concentrated attention on the 
desirability of finding new types of 
aggregates and developing a commer- 
cially feasible means of producing 
them. 

Probably the most comprehensive 
study of the possibilities in the ar- 
tificial production of lightweight ag- 
gregates was reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines in 1948. This was de- 
scribed in the report “Production of 
Lightweight Concrete Aggregates 
from Clays, Shales and Other Mate- 
rial.” 

More recently, in 1950, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency spon- 
sored an investigation of lightweight 
aggregate concretes conducted jointly 
by the U. S. Bureau of, Reclamation 
and the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The research was concerned 
more directly with plastic concrete 
mixes than with the tamped or pressed 
and drier mixes used in concrete block. 
However, the information obtained is 
of considerable value to the concrete 
block industry because it reflects, in 
a general way, the effect of aggregate 
properties on the properties of con- 
crete made with stiffer mixes. The 28- 
page report is available through the 
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U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Cinder Block 

Cinder block producers, especially 
in the eastern seaboard states, are 
currently concerned over what they 
feel is a critical shortage of cinder 
aggregates. Many steam power plants 
have converted to non-cinder producing 
types of fuel such as powdered coal, 
oil or gas. At the same time there has 
been a big increase in the consump- 
tion of coal to produce electric power. 
It is pointed out that although there 
is some actual decrease in the amount 
of cinders available, the shortage has 
been due in part to the increased de- 
mand for them. Majority opinion in 
the industry is that cinder aggregates 
will continue to be important for many 
years to come. 

The development of effective means 
of treating cinders to prevent stain- 
ing and pop-outs in exterior cinder 
concrete walls has been encouraging 
to cinder block producers. A cinder 
treatment process based on the find- 
ings of three years of research, con- 
ducted by the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the cin- 
der concrete industry, is reported to 
be in successful operation at the plant 
of Cinder Concrete Products, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. The original re- 
search project was described in detail 
by the Journal of the American Con- 
crete Institute, January, 1948, in a 
paper by S. G. Seaton, “Study of 
Causes and Prevention of Staining 
and Pop-Outs in Cinder Concrete.” 

The process worked out at Kansas 
City puts the crushed cinders through 
a sand washer and dehydrator where 
they are treated with a solution of 
limewater. Fifty cu. yd. per hr. of 
cinders crushed and screened to minus 
14-in. are produced. An electric vapor 
bath to test cinders for potential 
staining is used in connection with 
the limewater process. A magnetic 
separator to remove tramp iron and 
particles containing magnetic iron 
compounds may be installed later to 
supplement the limewater process. 
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The plant and process are described 
in detail in a pamphlet by Lawrence 
Weston of Cinder Concrete Products, 
Inc., published by the National Con- 
crete Masonry Association. Mr. Wes- 
ton says: “Based on experience to 
date, our results have far exceeded 
our expectations. We have completely 
eliminated our staining problems and 
have improved the texture and com- 
pressive strength of our finished block 
product.” 

Less positive but quite satisfactory 
results in eliminating the potential 
staining characteristics of cinders 
have been obtained by stockpiling 
crushed cinders in a _ continuously 
moist condition for at least 30 days 
before use. This procedure, employed 
following use of a magnetic separator, 
is being adopted by many plants. It 
is said to reduce the tendency toward 
pop-outs as well as minimizing stain- 
ing below the danger point. 

A cinder processing plant similar 
to the one in Kansas City was set up 
in November, 1951, by Geist Coal and 
Supply Co. at its block plant in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This has been in operation 
too short a time to make a fair ap- 
praisal of results. 

Pumice as an aggregate for con- 
crete block continues to excite inter- 
est. This lightweight material is being 
used by block plants in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Oregon and the state 
of Washington. Whether its use for 
block is increasing is questioned by 
some authorities. In some instances 
local shortages of other lightweight 
aggregates have impelled block pro- 
ducers to use pumice. The research on 
lightweight aggregates sponsored by 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency included pumice from several] 
different sources. All of these aggre- 
gates produced concrete with a com- 
pressive strength of at least 1000 p.s.i. 
and two groups produced 3000-lb. con- 
crete. Good resistance to freezing and 


Continued on page 244 





Many producers have speciolized in making 
precast units on a precision basis to meet 
erchitects’ specifications. H. A. Van Loon, 
Bishop, Coalif., has developed a pumice woll 
and ceiling tile unit shown here which em- 
bodies new ideas in masonry construction 
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Fig. 1: Highway trons- 
port truck unloading 
cement ot Pacific 
Coast Aggregates, 
Inc., batching plont 








oO" THANKSGIVING TURKEY came 
from grandpa’s farm. It was a 


fine bird and was raised in a concrete 


hen house built some 25 years ago. 
We built with concrete because we had 
a lot of gravel from the cesspoo! ex- 
cavation. The cement came from a 
nearby mill and some of it I swept 
from the warehouse floor and from 
broken sacks piled in a back store 
room. All this “cement” we shoveled 
into tubs and barrels and hauled off 
to the farm. I remember that the 
neighbors came over to help and every 
one was satisfied that we had done a 
fine job. But try as I will I can not 
remember mention of unsolved prob 
lems or difficulties. [We asked Mr. 
Howard to write this article stressing 
unsolved difficulties—EpiITor’s NOTE.] 
The farmers I lived had 
heard of slumps, F.M.’s, water-cement 
ratios, nor any such important stuff. 
Chances are they would not have rec- 


with never 


*Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 


ognized an inspector if one had come 
around properly labeled. 


Much evidence can be produced to 


prove that good concrete was made 
in grandpa’s day. Inspection and con 
trol was not the common thing it is 
today. Problems just were not known 
Uniformity from batch to batch was 
no problem because grandpa just ig 
nored it. The concrete he made was 
very good for the hen house job 
Grandpa was a good workman and he 
was blessed with much common sens‘ 
and plenty of time. He had the crean 
of the material deposits to use. As a 
result many of his jobs are a credit 
to his workmanship. 

Today, a score of years later, we 
work from the same deposits of sand, 
gravel and cement that furnishe 
grandpa his material. Instead of her 
houses and sidewalks we build hous 


ing projects for many thousands of 
people and miles of highways ar 

bridges. This greater requirement 
from depleted pits has multiplied our 


Fig. 2 (left): Comparative compressive strengths of concrete using several brands of cement in 5 
gregate. Fig. 3 (right): Two specifications for similar 
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XED CONCRETE 
UCERS’ DILEMMA 


Variables affecting the uniformity of 
concrete as delivered constitute the 
most complex problem for the industry 


By E. L. HOWARD* 
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of cement. Not all brands of cement 
meet the normal conditions of our 
friend’s design. With what we shall 
call Brand A, his concrete will yield 
4000 p.s.i. But with Brand E or G he 
will have to change his water-cement 
ratio to 7 gal. per sack of cement to 
get the desired strength. The several 
brands of cement of our acquaintance 
will yield 3000 p.s.i. compressive 
strength with ratios of 7 gal. to 8% 
gal. per sack of cement. And to com- 
plicate matters more, one brand of 
cement may require more water for a 
given slump than another’ brand 
(Fig. 2). 

If our friend can not be sure of his 
cement, he must use a conservative 
water-cement ratio, at the expense of 
the customer, of course. There is a 
possibility that because of cement 
shortages and silo facilities at the 
batching plant, cement brands will be 
changed or mixed from time to time. 
We have found that some cemenis 
may be mixed without trouble, but 
others, especially light and dark, will 
cause flash set, excessive shrinkage 
and poor consistency control. 

The rapid handling of cement from 
the clinker to the batch plant has re- 
sulted in high temperatures on deliv- 
ery. In the hot dry areas of the West 
this has added many problems in the 
placing and curing of the concrete. It 
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Fig. 4 (above): 
Concrete batch 
weights kept on 
cards for each job 
provide quick and 
easy reference 


Fig. 5S (left): 
Transit - mixed 
concrete being 
unloaded ot the 
job; acim is to 
keep the concrete 


has been observed 
by laboratory and 
field tests that a 
summertime con- 
crete made with 
200 deg. F. ce- 
ment is poor con- 
crete and sets in 
one-half the time 
of concrete made 
with 70 deg. F. 
cement. In the 
sameconcrete 
three times as 
many cracks will 
develop in the 
first mix as in the 
low temperature 
mix. 

Should our 
friend decide to 
add an air-en- 
training admix- 
ture to the de- 
sign, he must ex- 
pect some varia- 
tion with the use 
of more than one 
brand of cement. 
Concrete using 


Brand A with an 
air - entraining 
agent added at 
the batch plant will have 3-6 percent 
air while Brand C in similar concrete 
mix design will entrain 5-9 percent 
air. The uniformity of air in the con- 
crete using any brand of cement is 
usually plus or minus 2 percent. 
Under ideal conditions and control 
and low air content a little better uni- 
formity can be obtained. 


uniform 


Aggregates 

In choosing the aggregates for the 
job, chances are high that, contrary to 
grandpa’s system, our friend will ask 
for a material much different from 
the natural material in the deposit. 
Whether he can get what he wants de- 
pends upon the equipment in the pro- 
ducer’s plant and the pit from which 
he must work. For the purposes of 
this writing we will assume that he 
can get it, but hasten to add that no 
two sand-gravel deposits will yield the 
same. He will be wise to get his mate- 
rial from a constant source for the 
sake of uniformity. 

When the aggregates are delivered 
to the batch plant this man with the 
design will likely discover that he is 
not getting in the mix the same stuff 
the gravel producer promised him. 
Handling the aggregates from mill to 
stockpile to weigh hopper, unless done 
with great care, changes the grading 
of the aggregates. Table I illustrates 
this increase in fines because of break- 
age. The analyses shown here are 
from actual job samples and are rep- 


resentative of the aggregate found in 
western river deposits. The amount 
that the aggregate will change de 
pends in a large measure upon the 
breaking and chipping characteristics 
of the material. 

Bunkers in batch plants may not be 
loaded properly to prevent segregation 
of the aggregates. Table II is data 
averaged from 50 samples taken from 
one job and illustrates the problem of 
segregation. Inspectors on this job 
complained that they seldom had ir 
their concrete the material called for 
in the design. Yet all mill tests showed 
the aggregate to be uniform and with- 
in the specifications. Proper chute ar 
rangements at the batch plant were 
the answer to this particular problem 
but did not completely stop breakage 
and separation 
Table 11. Gradings of aggregates taken at the 

weigh hopper 
Minimum Maximum 


percent percent Average of 
Sieve passing passing all samples 
l 98 00 99 
1 68 87 76 
% 5 2 
% 2 é 4 


Our friend will have calculated the 
amounts to be added to dry weights 
because of moisture. The amount of 
water to add will be given to the batch 
man. But he finds that the moisture in 
his aggregates changes faster than he 
can measure and record the percent- 
ages. This condition makes consistency 
control almost an impossibility. We 
have discovered that draining sand in 
a stockpile overnight or 24 hr. insures 
uniform sand moistures, provided the 
sand is not drawn from a tunnel be- 
neath the pile. In this case the water 
has accumulated in the lower level of 
the pile and this wet sand will be 
loaded non-uniformly as the drier 
sand caves down from above. A trans- 
ferred pile of sand, that is, sand cast 
over from its original location some 
few hours before loading, will seldom 
give trouble in moisture control. Our 
friend’s inspector at the batch plant 
must be wary of that first load or 
two in the morning because no matter 
how long sand has drained in the 
stockpile, water will accumulate just 
over that batch gate. We have found 
that even from gates made to carry 
away the dripping water, sand above 
that gate will hold as much as 12 to 
18 percent moisture while the sand 
higher in the bunker will have 6 
percent moisture. 

If the gravel is delivered in gondola 
cars there is seldom enough free water 
to cause trouble in the mix uniformity. 
But in this day of truck delivery di 
rect from the washing plant very wet 
gravel is common. The fast highway 
transport trucks (Fig. 1) we use dou 
ble on cement hauls at times. For this 





Table |. Grading changes of 11/2- x 34-in. aggregates due to handling 


Specifications Percent passing Percent passing Percent passing 
Sieve on job at mill at stockpile at batch plant 
le 90-100 100 100 
1 20-55 1 9 
34 0-15 14 18 
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reason the dump gates are very tight. 
Free water that would be lost via 
gondola now is held until the destina- 
tion. Some gravel plants in this area 
provide drainage bunkers for the 
gravel to get rid of excess water be- 
fore loading. 

A gadget will someday be perfected 
to measure with accuracy and speed 
the moisture changes. Until that time 
we use two systems depending upon 
the job specifications. We can have a 
technician assigned to constant duty 
at the batching plant to measure the 
moistures and calculate the changes 
in batch proportions for the operator. 
With all of the known devices for such 
measurements too much time is taken 
to make every batch right without de- 
lays in loading at the plant. We more 
often leave it to the judgment of the 
operator whether the sand is wet, 
damp or dry. He uses the mix pre- 
pared beforehand for 12, 9 or 6 per- 
cent moisture in the sand. The grav- 
els in this case are considered wet 
(3 percent) or dry (1 percent). 

Batch weights should be prepared 
by our friend on a card or other de- 
vice easy to see and that can be readi- 
ly at hand (Fig. 4). 

Let us hope that the design calls for 
an admixture that we can measure 
into the weigh hopper. Many a job 
has been impossible to do right be- 
cause the admix was added to the load 
in something resembling an old coffee 
can. Not all batch plants are equipped 
to measure more than a few of the 
many admixtures on the market. It is 
far more important to use one that 
can be quickly and properly measured 
than one because of its brand name. 

After our friend has somehow satis 
fied his specifications, his next big 
job is to satisfy the customer and the 
men on the job. 

Mixing 

The mixer truck backs up to the 
forms and starts to unload. The first 
yard is just right—then the concrete 
becomes harsh and rocky. Somebody 
remarks that the sand is too coarse, 
and another blames the difficulty on 
the cement. The real trouble maker 
is most likely the mixer or maybe the 
manner in which the materials are 
charged into the mixer. 

We need much more information 
about the reasons for mixer ineffi- 
ciency. An extensive research in this 
field would be definitely subtractive 
to the unsolved problem department. 
We do know that poor maintenance of 
mixers will result in low efficiency. 
But even well-kept mixers will pro- 
duce non-uniform concrete from time 
to time. It will be noted in Table III 
that the concrete from the front, mid- 
dle and back portions of a mixer may 
be quite different. In this table we 
have shown typical examples of the 
good, poor and fair mixer efficiency 
ratings. A poor mixer will not deposit 
on the job concrete that our friend 
has designed. Suppose he has calcu- 
lated a paste (cement plus water) 


content of 21 percent. He figured the 





Fig. 6: Making o consistency test with the 


sand to be 47 percent of the total dry 
aggregate. From a poor mixer his con 
crete might vary from 7 percent t 
28 percent in paste content from be 
ginning to end of discharge. Perhaps 
in a well controlled operation (Fig. 5) 
no more than one in ten mixers could 
be classified as poor. However, wher 
the inspector takes his samples from 
that one truck (he seldom takes them 
from portions of the whole load) those 
cylinders and that slump will be evi 
dence used to condemn larger por 
tions of the job. 


Table tll. Mixer efficiency test data 


Mixer rating Good Fair P 
Percent paste 
In desigr } 21 1 
In front portior ) on g 
In middle part 19 2¢ - 


In back portion 
Percent sand 


In design 47 47 47 

In front portion 46 4F 39 

In middle portion 44 52 Re 

In back portion 48 44 
Testing 


The inspector on the job has been it 
structed by our friend to use the meth 
ods of sampling and testing that have 
been made standard. Let us hope that 
he does faithfully use these methods 
It has been our observation that not 
least among all the unsolved prob 
lems is the one of getting qualified 
inspectors on the job. 

The tests, careful- 
ly made, may not al- 
ways reflect the true 
qualities they are 
designed to measure, 
and they may take 
too much time to 
complete. A slump 
test will require at 
least ten minutes to 
take properly and 
unless the job is held 
up the mixer truck 
has discharged its 
load, another has al- 
most finished dump- 
ing and several may 
be en route with an 
undesirable 
crete. New methods 


con- 
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Applying Basic Enginje 
Concrete Unit} A 


Recent developments in use of prestressing, 
semi-dry mixes and curing contribute to 
improved concrete units and structures 


By M. W. LOVING 


HEN JOSEPH ASPDEN, the bricklayer of 

Leeds, England, discovered portland ce- 
ment in 1824—128 years ago—he really started 
something; Aspden discovered that by mixing 
in specified proportions finely pulverized chalk 
and clay, burning them at a high temperature 
and grinding the resulting clinker, he was able 
to produce a hydraulic binding material far su- 
perior to any product known before. 

The superiority of portland cement was first 
established by John Grant, engineer of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, when he used 
portland cement concrete in the construction of 
the London drainage canal. After this, the fac- 
tories that had been producing natural or 
Roman cement changed over to the production 
of portland cement. 

Natural cement had been used by the Egyp- 
tians as long ago as 3600 B.C., which is the ap- 
proximate date of the pyramids. The early 
Egyptians used a lime-mortar in their construc- 
tions and traces of this mortar have been found 
between the massive stone block with which 
the pyramids were built. Traces of a similar 
mortar have been found in Greece and Italy 
The Romans used lime-concrete when they 
pioneered the science of water supply in the 
construction of the great aqueducts; also for 
many of their great buildings, including the 
dome of the Pantheon in Rome, which after 
more than 2000 years is said to be in a remark- 
able state of preservation. 

The invention of reinforced concrete is offi- 
cially attributed to Monier of France, who in 
1867 embedded a network of wires and rods in 
concrete, although the Romans had used rods in 
concrete slabs, or embedded tile in the concrete 
mixtures. 








Top: The roller-suspension machine used by Prelood Central Corp. to manu- 
facture the concrete cores for 5200 ft. of reinforced prestressed concrete woter 
pipe. The molds weighed about 4500 Ib. and the concrete about 10,000 Ib. The 
semi-dry concrete was fed into the revolving mold with a belt conveyor. Center: 
The 16 ft. long suspended roller, which was 16 in. in diameter, is illustrated 
When suspended on the roller, the weight of the mold and the concrete con- 
solidated the concrete mixture which had o water-cement ratio of only 0.266 
The natural vibration of the mold on the roller actually aids im this consolide- 
tion. Bottom: The roller-suspension machine at Bayou Concrete Pipe, Ine., 
Houston, Texos, plant. A 24 in. diameter, 12 ft. long reinforced concrete pres- 
sure pipe of conventional design had just been made. The mold revolves at « 
rim speed of about 500 to 600 f.p.m. The concrete mixture is alwoys uniform 
because there is no separation of the cement, sand, coarse aggregates and 
water during pipe manufacture 











ginleering Principles to 


nit! Manufacture 


It was not until about 1900 that 
portland cement, and reinforced con- 
crete, became generally used in the 
United States. The fundamental re- 
search in reinforced concrete was 
conducted at the University of Illinois 
under the able direction of the late 
Prof. Arthur N. Talbot; at Purdue 
University under Prof. W. K. Hatt 
and at the University of Wisconsin, 
under the direction of the late Prof. 
F. E. Turneaure and Prof. M. O. 
Withey. Two of Professor Talbot’s as- 
sistants at the University of Illinois 
were Duff A. Abrams and Harry F. 
Gonnerman; these able men, more 
than anyone else, are responsible for 
the basic research in and development 
of reinforced concrete in this country. 
What has been done since the early 
days have been improvements in, and 
relating to, the manufacture of port- 
land cement, concrete and reinforced 
concrete; even prestressed concrete 
is an old subject—except in this coun- 
try—as is noted later. This article will 
disclose some of the most recent de- 
velopments in precast reinforced con- 
crete units of conventional design and 
prestressed; what has been said and 
done in the past has not been over- 
looked. 


Effect of Water on Strength 
of Concrete 


In the April, 1917, issue of Concrete 
Highway Magazine, Duff A. Abrams, 
; professor in charge of the Structural 
: Materials Research Laboratory, Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, IIl., said: 

“The exact amount of water cor- 
responding to the maximum strength 
of concrete will vary with the method 
ef handling and placing the concrete. 
Any method which involves puddling, 
tamping, rolling or vibration, or the 
exertion of pressure in any manner, 
will have a tendercy to increase the 
strength of the concrete regardless of 
the amount of water used. However, 
it is probable that the effect produced 
by these methods will be more pro- 
nounced in the consistencies in the 
vicinity of the maximum strength. 

“Few engineers or contractors re- 
alize the disastrous effects which are 
certain to accompany the use of too 
much mixing water. We frequently 
hear the following reasoning: 

1. The excess water does no harm 











because it runs off and evapo 
rates. 

2. While very wet concrete is weak 
at early ages it gains in strength 
more rapidly than the drier 
mixes. 

3. The rich mixes used in road con- 
struction are less affected by 


excess water 


Prestressed concrete 
electric line poles 69 
ft. long with a top 
section of 9.7 x 11.6 
in., bottom section of 
21.6 x 11.6 in., ot 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
The poles were manu- 
factured by Aktiebol- 
aget Betongindustri, 
Stockholm 


“The experimental work carried out 
in this laboratory and elsewhere show 
that none of these conclusions is cor 
rect. The use of excess water produces 
concrete which inferior for all 
mixes at all ages.’ 


is 

If more attention had been giver 
Professor Abrams’ advice, since 1917, 
we would have less defective concrete 
roads and structures of many kinds 
Moreover, we would be driving over 
more older concrete pavements, long 
since covered with asphalt. It is also 
true that adequate drainage of the 
subgrades for concrete pavements was 
overlooked; today, every important 
highway is provided with adequate 
drainage structures. 


Professor Abrams’ advice was 1 
overlooked in Sweden, Australia, 
India, France. Switzerland and many 
other countries. The engineers 
manufacturers set to work developing 
ways and means of processing 
consolidating the semi-dry concrete 
mixtures; out of this came 
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Interior of industrial building in Sweden showing prestressed 
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The mold ond reinforcing 
assembly ready for con- 
creting of a 10'4-ft. pile 
with oa 14- x 14-m. cross 
section. For the shorter pile, 
three external vibrators are 
used 


After about 8 min. of vi- 
bration, during which time 
the upper surface of the pile 
is finished with trowels, 
the master mold is removed. 
During summer months the 
piles are covered imme- 
diately with burlap cloth 
which is kept wet; during 
winter months the piles are 
steom cured under canvas 
covers. The next day they 
ore stored and kept wet for 
several days 


Manufacture of 40-ft. re- 
inforced concrete piles at 
Mid-South Concrete Pipe Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. The master 
mold is shown here mounted 
on and securely fastened to 
the concrete pallet which 
rests on used truck tires. 
Ten Swedish external vi- 
brotors are used, five 
clamped on each side of 
the mold. The master mold 
is removed almost immedi- 
ately after concrete place- 
ment 










































This picture was taken one 
minute after the vibrators 
were started. The mold was 
filled with a semi-dry, no- 
slump concrete. The work- 
man is using a wood stick to 
press the concrete into the 
point of the pile, which is 
tapered 


sand and coarse aggregates should be 


dry-mixed for at least two minutes; 


after the required amount of water 


is added, the concrete should be mixed 
at least two more minutes—the long 
er the better, within practical limits 
Also, be sure to remember that the 


average vorkmal perating a cor 
crete mixer, like most of us, has 1 
conception of time. Thus some timing 
device should be installed nearby, so 
every batch of concrete is mixed for 
at least four minutes or longer 

The mixers must have sufficient ca 
pacity so that there will be no inter 
ruption of production schedules At 
Bakersfield, Calif I September, 
1951, Stroud and Seabrook installed 
two 40-cu. ft. capacity paddle-type 
concrete mixers in their pipe plant 
One will dry-mix the concrete for at 
least two n ites; the other paddle 
type mixer vill mix the batch fron 
the first mixer when the water will be 
added. When properly mixed concrete 
is processed, by bration, rolling or 
any other met! | r process, it 


have a uniform qua 


Processing Semi-Dry Concrete 


For m , ce thar | } yt its, concrete 
pipe and drain tile have been manu 
factured in this country with semi 
dry concretes; and in the past 25 
years or more, reinforced concrete 
pipe have been manufacturé vit} 
semi-dry concrete mixtures—with ma 
chine-tamped and acker-head ma 
chines. In Rock Pro! rs, May, 1951 
page 131, the articlk Impermeable 
Concrete Pipe,” disclosed the develo; 
ment and actual operatior f the new 
Cen-Vi-Ro process f the manufac 
ture of reinforced concrete pressurs 
pipe at Nampa, Idal 

When the autho is in Nampa 
March, 1951, the concrete mixture c 
sisted of 70 percent coarse aggregates 
and 30 percent s t mly five 
bags of cement per «¢ ce yard of cor 
crete. Since then, they ive been able 
to process concrete mixt es, using 7 


percent coarse aggregates and Zz» per 

cent sand, with an average water-c« 

ment ratio of g only four 
bags of cement per cubic yard, they 
have produced concrete with a con 

pressive strength of 100 p.s at 14 
days. By using five bags of cement per 
cubic yard concrete, and the same 
proportions of fine a1 coarse aggre 

gates, they have produced concrete 
having a compressive strength of 9000 
p.s.1. at 28 days 


These are not laboratory exper 


ments but actual production results; 
since operations ere started at 
Nampa, in March, 1951, they have 
sold nine complete rY I tacturing 
plants to other cor te pipe mal 

facturers. Thre« f these ew plants 
are now in operation. S can set 
that it is profitable t 1y some atte 

tion to what Profé Abrams said 


in April, 19 


Rocla Roller-Suspension Process 
About 1936, the en iry concrete 
mixtures were processed th botton 























































rollers and the centrifugal process, Finished 40-ft. rein- 
with jolting—not vibration. About forced concrete piles, 
1948, Rocla Pipes Ltd., Melbourne, with 14- x 14-in 
Australia, developed the roller sus- aia ane a aes 
pension process. Pipe was first made South Concrete Pipe 
with it in this country at Waco, Texas, Co 

in 1948, by the Texas Concrete Works. 

The following year, this process was 

used in Chicago, Ill., by the Preload 


Central Corp., Kansas City, Mo., to 





manufacture 5200 ft. of 54-in. diam- The accompany- 

eter reinforced prestressed concrete ing pictures show 

water pipe. The pipe were manufac- how the concrete 

tured in 16-ft. lengths, with shell cores for the 54- 

thicknesses of only 3 and 4 in.; about in. diameter and 

1000 ft. of this pipe were provided 16-ft. long rein- 

with steel cylinders, lined with 2 in. forced prestress- 

of concrete on the roller-suspension ed concrete pres- 

machine. The remainder were manu sure pipe were 

factured on the same machine and manufactured on 

consisted of concrete cores, 16 ft. long the Rocla roller-suspension machine in Curing Concrete 

and with a shell thickness of only 3 in. Chicago in 1949. , 

in most cases and a few with shell The same process is now in actua a See nah my 

thicknesses of 4 in. production for the manufacture “ ' . oe om 

The compressive strength of the reinforced concrete pressure pipe of pisaelh- dings 

concrete processed by the roller-sus conventional design, in diameters , lenin were 

pension machine ranged from a mini from 12 to 24 in. and in 10- to 12-ft ' 4 combinath 

mum of 8200 to 11,300 p.s.i.; the com lengths by Bayou Concrete Pipe, Inc ! emai! i 

pressive strength of the concrete was Houston, Texas : A never Ot 

determined with standard cylinders, curing ; 
é en a 


made with the concrete mixtures and Freyssinet Process for Prestressed " Sd 
cured with the pipe. It is of interest Pressure Pipe : ay. ah drs 
undling fac 














to note that the average concrete mix 

ture consisted of: In Rock Propucts, September si .ue me 
Portland cement, 3 bags—282 lb 1944, page 81, an article by this writer Moreove! 
eee 993 Ib described Freyssinet’s methods of ed to prope 
Coarse aggregate (slag) 800 Ib manufacturing reinforced prestress¢ : ue 
Water, 3 gal. per bag of concrete pressure pipe. This is a con it & preve 

cement 75 Ib plicated and expensive method; but t ng wate 

To obtain the absolute weight of the concrete of extraordinary strengtl temperature 

materials, free of any voids, multiply and density was processed by vibr Blea aw Sag PF. t 

the specific grav of each materia tion, compression and steam curing at ty! ge. fF. and a relia 

by the weight of one cubic foot of high temperature. While a plastic c do seieaaees 

water: crete mixture was used at outse the cor 

Weicht of by Freyssinet in Paris, France, ( 

: né ft Absolute excess water was removed from the ‘ 
— ee =" shells of the concrete pipe by great einfores 
Sand x f 165.5 pressure during vibration, and mear 
Woner : —¥- as were provided so the water could « 2t \. J. Boas 

cape during the actual manufactu M tnesse 
To obtain the absolute volume of the of the pipe. At the same time, the stee Par ! 
3-bag concrete mixture, used by Pre wire reinforcement was stressed t Uthe ‘ 
load, divide the total weights by the the required degree. It took about een able e of excellent 
absolute weights: hr. to make the pipe which were 19.68 emove 
Cement ~ 1.431 cu. ft ft. long and 31.5, 47.24 and 55.13 11 e! hr.; I saw 
oy a + 5.5=1 Andy : in diameter. The shell thickne sses i t é il vVampa 
Water 9/7 00 cu. ft the pipe were only 1.97, 2.44 and 3.1 ida Vi-ho process, 1! 
Absolute volume of batch 1.789 cu. ft in. thick for the respective diameters M 
Water-cement ratio 8 6 . ah 2 P 4} B 
above. The chief engineer of the Mor b en a 
To obtain the number of gallons of treal Water Board, Canada, and his ite the neret 
water used per bag of cement, multi principal assistant who had seen th é € pipe 
ply the water-cement ratio by the pipe made by Freyssinet, told m« . 
weight of one bag of cement (94 Ib.) ; 1947 that they had seen some of the t f 
then divide by the weight of one gallo 80-cm. diameter (31.5 in.) and 6-n j rete 
of water (8.33 lIb.): (19.68 ft.) long pipe tested under if 
).266 x 94 internal hydrostatic pressure of 1000 tne i ‘ esse 
an 3.0 gal. of water per bag of cement p.s.i., without leakage Remember é lp 
' this pipe had a shell thickness of or 
To get the number of batches per 1.97 in. (5 em.). 2 
cubic yard of concrete, divid Freyssinet’s work is mentioned hers ( 
ber of cubic feet in a cubic y: again, ust to show what can be d et 1 
total, absolute volume of t in the manufacture of concrete of « é é 
27/9.79 6 batches per cu. yd. of traordinary quality. It may also b 
oncrete Se rat it is onlv yossible to produce . 
and 2.76x9 =24.8 gal. of water per cu Ee Becton faces gece Reinforced Concrete Piles 
also 2.76 x 2R2 6 i £ cement per cu meable concretes in tubular units be In K | em be 194% 
thus 176/376 206 bt ear ae ah “ause it is possible, or rather prac ore 1D { f the 
of concret tical, to exert the tremendous fores 
ee required. ” \ 
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This prestressed concrete pile is 72 ft. long and has a cross section of only 7.9 x 7.9 in.; manu- 
factured by Aktiebclaget Betongindustri, Stockholm, Sweden 


tion at Memphis, Tenn., by Mid-South 
Concrete Pipe Co., of which Lloyd M. 
Parker is president. 

In a recent conference with several 
engineers of the Research and Geology 
Division, Bureau of Reclamation, I 
mentioned how Mr. Parker was able 
to consolidate the semi-dry concrete 
mixtures used in the manufacture of 
reinforced concrete pile with Swedish 
external vibrators. They said the same 
vibrators had been tried out in their 
laboratory and did not come up to the 
standards of the vibrators made in 
this country. While this may be true, 
I have never seen any external vibra- 
tors which would process these semi- 
dry, or earth-moist, concretes like 
Mr. Parker has been able to do at 


Memphis. (The pictures of precast 
pile manufacture were taken at the 
Mid-South Concrete Pipe Co. plant.) 
While Mid-South has been producing 
pile in 40-ft. lengths with one master 
mold and six reinforced concrete pal- 
lets, all resting on used truck tires, 
it was producing the 14- x 14-in. pile 
in 1014-ft. lengths when these pictures 
were taken. 

It takes only about 8 minutes to 
consolidate the concrete in the master 
molds, after which it is removed and 
reused right away and only three ex- 
ternal vibrators were required to 
process and consolidate in less than 8 
minutes. The 40 ft. long, and 14- x 
14-in. pile are made in less than 1 hr., 
including the placing and removal of 





Erection of prestressed concrete roof beams for one of the many industrial buildings erected in 
Sweden that have used prestressed concrete to advantage 
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the master mold to the next pallet 
Ten vibrators are required to process 
and consolidate the concrete because 
of the longer length. 

In the case of the reinforced con- 
crete pile, no effort has been made to 
set up plant and other facilities for 
mass production as the demand does 
not justify such action. As the demand 
increases, and when it may be de- 
cided to produce prestressed concrete 
pile, it only becomes necessary to 
provide more concrete pallets and fa 
cilities for handling 

Mr. Parker has also been producing 
reinforced concrete pipe by processing 
and consolidating the semi-dry, or 
earth-moist, concrete mixtures for 
more than two years—five days per 
week. For this purpose he uses or 
dinary tamping machines converted 
for external vibration of the molds; 
no tamping of any kind is used. Re 
inforced concrete culvert pipe (A. S 
T. M. Designation C 76-41, Table I) 
are manufactured in diameters of 24 
to 36 in. in 6-ft. lengths; the diam- 
eters from 42 to 60 in. are manufac 
tured in 4-ft. lengths—all with ellip- 
tical steel reinforcement, accurately 
placed and braced against the steel 
core of the tamping machine. The dry 
concrete mixture is fed into the molds 
as they revolve around the core of the 
machine; the external vibrators are 
secured to each half-section of the 
molds. Just as soon as the concrete is 
placed and vibrated the steel core is 
removed vertically, the same way as 
if the concrete had been tamped, and 
the new pipe is transported to the cur 
ing rooms in the usual manner wher 
the external mold is removed right 
away. 

Because the steel reinforcement is 
accurately placed in every pipe and 
remains in its proper position, and the 
bond strength of the concrete to the 
steel reinforcement is perfect and the 
maximum, test results of the pipe at 
seven days exceed the specification re 
quirements for 0.01-in. crack and ul- 
timate load by 10 percent when tested 
by the standard three-edge method 
Moreover, the actual production of 
pipe in any diameter is greater than 
they were ever able to accomplish with 
tamping and the costs are also much 
lower than by tamping 

The same Swedish external vibra 
tors are used exclusively. The only 
explanation I have as to the perform 
ance of these vibrators is that the fre 
quency and amplitude are properly 
synchronized so that these semi-dry 
concrete mixtures are processed and 
consolidated in a short period of time, 
so the expensive steel molds ean be 
used again right away. In the case 
of the piles, the use of the used truck 
tires under each pallet prevents dissi 
pation of the vibration into the con 
crete floor. 

Prestressed Structural Units 

As said in the introduction of this 
article, prestre ssed concrete is not 
a new idea in this country or any 
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Concrete products and 

ready-mixed concrete pro- 

ducers feel competitive 

forces. Both industries an- 

ticipate high volume in 
1952 


By BROR NORDBERG 


eevee OF CONCRETE PRODUCTS of 
all classes had excellent volume of 
business in 1951, according to returns 
to our letter requesting comments on 
business conditions, the outlook and 
plans for plant modernization and 
expansion. Based on a generous re- 
sponse, principally from concrete ma- 
sonry producers, which we gréatly ap- 
preciate, it appears that-70 percent of 
the companies enjoyed a higher vol- 
ume of sales in 1951 by eomparison 
with 1950, 13. percent had about the 
same volumé and 17 percent did a 
lower volume of business. Increases 
averaged in the range of 20-30 per 
cent and most of the decreases as re 
ported were slight. 

As in the aggregates industries, the 
spread between costs and prices con- 
tinues tighter but it is even more 
serious for both producers of concrete 
products and ready-mixed concrete due 
to the wide differences in operating 
efficiency between large concerns and 
the many smaller ones which consti- 
tute the majority. 

Some of the smaller producers re 
ported increases in volume as high as 
20 percent, yet had profits as much 
as 50 percent less than in 1950. Others 
have offset reductions in profits before 
taxes by greatly increased volume of 
sales. Many producers reported their 
largest and most profitable year in 
history. The number is about equally 
divided between those who anticipate 
increased business in 1952 and those 
who expect lower volume. 

Conditions fluctuated widely accord 
ing to localities in 1951. There has 
been a decided shift from commercial 
and residential business to industrial 
and institutional markets, and into 
outiets related to defense activities, 
according to many letters received. 
Prices generally have remained stable 
in the face of rising costs and, in some 
areas, actually have been reduced due 
to competitive forces. Small produc- 
ers, in a few cases, are complaining 
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View of a modern plant for the production of lightweight expanded clay 












eggregote block and 


precast units—Rocklite Products, Ventura, Calif 


Producers Report Record Sales 


that they must meet the lower prices 
of large concerns which are starting 
to reach out from metropolitan areas 
to widen their markets. An interest- 
ing point is that attractive farm mat 
kets are being developed by many as 
a successful offset to decreases in de 
mand from other classes of purchasers 

Plants located in areas where large 
defense or government dam construc 
tion is in progress are profiting from 
the various auxiliary construction ir 


connection with those projects. We 
even have an oil boom in South Da 
kota which will guarantee at least 
three years of heavy volume for fa 
vorably located producers. Notably ir 


Ohio, considerable business had to be 
refused for lack of cement. High cost 
of out-of-area cement has also beer 
a factor in competitive selling. 
Several producers of concrete ma 
sonry units and concrete pipe enjoyed 
greatly expanded volume in 1951 be 
cause their rushed cor 
struction projects for fear of restric 


customers 
tions to come later, with the result 
that 1952 volume will be proportior 
ately less. Several producers located 
in steel centers have gone into the 
presumably 
blast fur 


processing of iron ore, 
into unit shapes, for the 
naces. 


Concrete Products 


Among comments on business con 
ditions and the outlook were the fol 
lowing: 

A large producer in the Chicago, 
Ill., area: “Our volume of business has 
increased 11 percent over 1950. The 
prices for 1951 were the same as 1950. 
Labor costs and materials have in 
creased 10 percent, but these were ab 
sorbed by a greater volume of busi 
ness.” 

From Michigan: “We experienced 
13 percent 
first seven months of 1951 over the 
same period in 1950. Our profits were 
down by 55 percent for the same peri- 


increase in sales in the 
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Fig. 1: Construction cost index and all building materials price index compared to portiand cement 
price index—1939 through 1951 


lightweight concrete block, with the 
balance going into lightweight struc- 
tural concrete and precast concrete 
work. Sales for lightweight structural 
concrete are developing quite rapidly 
and should constitute a considerably 
larger percent of 1952 business. 
“Business in 1952 should run around 
50 percent over 1951 as operating 
problems held production in the early 
months of 1951 to a low figure. Selling 
price should remain about the same.” 


From Florida: “Our volume for 1951 
will be as good as 1950—tthe first eight 
months were lagging. With the turn 
of August volume ran ahead of the 
same months of 1950 due to prospects 
of restrictions of materials by Wash- 
ington. Prospects for 1952 aren’t any 
too encouraging in the building field. 
Priorities on steel and cement along 
with scarcities in other lines are de- 
pressing. 

“Generally speaking, there is unrest 
or a lack of confidence in the present 
administration in Washington. People 
are fed up with the Truman ‘Or-Deal’ 
and would welcome a change, this 
change embodying morality in high 
offices.” 

From Virginia: “Business in 1951 
increased 33 percent over 1950. By 
markets: farm buildings, 10 percent; 
homes, 30 percent; government, 20 
percent; schools, 30 percent; indus- 
trial, 10 percent. We Rad a 12 percent 
price increase during 1951. Prices and 
volume of business should be about 
the same in 1952 as in 1951. 

“The most significant development 
affecting our business is the scarcity 
and reduction in quality of cinders. 
The changing of railroads from coal 
to diesels and the availability of natur- 
al gas on the eastern seaboard has re- 
duced the available cinder supply. 

“Although our business increased 
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in 1951 our profit remained the same 
as 1950. This is due to increased com- 
petition and increased maintenance 
costs, materials and labor. O.P.S. reg- 
ulations made us absorb too much of 
the increases.” 


From Washington (state associa- 
tion): “Washington, generally, is 
pretty much in a defense area, with a 
concentration of airports in eastern 
Washington, a big artillery training 
range in central Washington, and the 
airports and Army and Navy installa- 
tions in western Washington. Business 
from these sources has helped the 
slack-off in general building and other 
types of construction, but it looks as 
if 1952 will be considerably greater 
than 1951, at least Army and Navy 
construction plans so indicate. I be- 
lieve the products industry has a 
right, under federal controls, for a 
small increase in prices, but to date, 
I don’t believe prices have changed.” 


Handicaps 


Manufacturers of concrete products 
anticipate many of the handicaps 
listed by aggregates producers, among 
them being the steel supply, lower 
profits, decreased efficiency of labor, 
shortages and delays in obtaining re- 
pair parts and labor, government 
regulations with attendant uncertain- 
ties, shortages of cement cars, cement 
shortages, and price-cutting. 


Several manufacturers, notably in 
Michigan, said that the shortage of 
skilled building tradesmen is resulting 
in a diversion to more cast-in-place 
basements. A manufacturer of con- 
crete slabs expects to be seriously 
hurt by shortages of reinforcing steel. 
In a few instances, business is being 
improved through substitution of con- 
crete for structural steel. 
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Plant Modernization 

Plans for expansion, nevertheless, 
are going forward as reported by 
many manufacturers. In addition a 
number are planning to manufacture 
new products, including floor and roof 
systems, septic tanks, etc., for a more 
diversified line of products. More 
labor-saving equipment and conver- 
sions to more automatic machine pro- 
duction are contemplated. 

Among the comments were the 
following: 

From Illinois: “The greatest handi- 
cap to doing business in 1952 will 
probably be labor and possibly a 
shortage of railroad cars which will 
make it difficult to get our cement. 

“In the coming year we may con 
vert our machinery from semi-auto 
matic to automatic, which will enable 
us to speed up our manufacture of 
block and cut down on labor. It will 
also mean more time for construction 
work.” 

From Missouri: “We believe the 
greatest handicaps to doing business 
in 1952, are the government regula- 
tions. It appears to be too uncertain 

“We do not contemplate any fur- 
ther modernization, or expansion of 
operations, but to keep what we have 
in good shape, or replace if necessary. 

“It is our opinion that a great part 
of curtailment in business is caused 
because people in general are hesitat- 
ing about going ahead with building 
or improvements due to the govern 
ment’s uncertainty on controls.” 

From the Midwest: “Our greatest 
contemplated handicap for 1952 ap- 
pears to be supply of cement. If we 
can get a larger mill allotment, we 
expect to do at least 25 percent more 
business. 

“We are already enlarging curing 
room facilities and planning to in- 
crease efficiency of curing if equip- 
ment can be had. Our inability to ob- 
tain natural gas from our local gas 
company has prevented action on this 
matter that would have already been 
done. 

“By way of further comment, we 
are now putting in complete facilities 
for making, selling and delivering 
concrete septic tanks. We have made a 
franchise agreement with the Philip 
Sitton Septic Tank Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
to do business under their patents in 
four counties in Ohio and two in Ken- 
tucky. Production is scheduled to 
start about mid-January.” 

From Michigan: “Thus far, we have 
experienced no difficulty in obtaining 
needed equipment. We do expect there 
may be some difficulty in the labor sit- 
uation, and like all other companies 
trying to do business today, govern- 
ment regulations are a severe 
handicap. 

“This company is now making plans 
for further expansion of plant facili- 
ties, with the thought of increasing 
production about 60 percent.” 

From North Dakota: “The greatest 
handicap in business will be the avail- 
ability of labor. 
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“We are planning a 20 percent ex 
I 
pansion of our business. 


“Due to a recent oil discovery we 


expect construction to boom for the 
next three years.” 

From Washington State: “From al! 
reports, the availability of labor will 
be the ‘hardest nut to crack’ in 1952. 
It would appear that the government 
regulations, outside of the book work 
and general nuisance aspects, will not 
be a serious handicap since our major 
jobs will be defense projects, and as 
such, we should be able to get some 
assistance in obtaining controlled ma 
terials. 

“It would seem that double shifting 
in existing plants will be the rule 
rather than a serious increase in 
equipment.” 


Ready-Mixed Concrete 

Volume of business done by the 
ready-mixed concrete industry in 1951 
was satisfactory according to letter 
reports but apparently distribution of 
business will be spotty in 1952. More 
than 85 percent of those replying to 
our letter had a volume of business in 
1951 that exceeded 1950 volume, the 
range being between 1 percent and 40 
percent and the average between 
15-30 percent. The balance had de 
creased volume. 

Among the more interesting com 
ments were that farm markets had in 
creased and, in a few cases, highway 
projects were becoming important 
Rising costs have been experienced 
and, in 1951, the higher prices paid for 
out-of-area cement worked a hardship 
Competition is becoming stiffer. 

Of those who commented, 30 per- 
cent anticipate increased volume of 
sales in 1952, 25 percent expect equal 
volume and the balance believe sales 
volume will decrease. 

Among the handicaps to doing busi 
ness mentioned were the same antici- 
pated by the concrete masonry and 
aggregates industries. A Mississippi 
producer has purchased a_ portable 
batching plant to operate anywhere in 
the state to offset a decline in volume 
otherwise anticipated. There will be 
considerable modernization and many 
concerns apparently are planning the 
installation of bulk cement plants. 

Among the comments were the fol 
lowing: 

Oregon: “Our 1951 business will 
about double our 1950 business, split 
fairly evenly between commercial, in 
dustrial and _ residential. Volume 
should increase considerably due to 
start of the Dallas dam construction, 
necessitating more incidental con 
struction, particularly housing. Ws 
hope to hold prices about the same. 

“We contemplate addition of a 
bulk cement plant, improved wate: 
system and equipment storage and 
shop facilities.” 

Massachusetts: “Our 1951 business 
represented a slight increase over 
1950 both in sales and profits. Judging 
from the amount of business on hand, 
our 1952 sales should compare favor 
ably with 1951 although we anticipate 
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One of the new block 
plants erected in the 
South is that of Su- 
perior Concrete Prod 
ucts Co. Looking to 
the future, the com- 
pany plans to make a 
wide variety of con- 
crete products and 
not be limited to block 
alone. More and more 
producers are follow 
ing this view and 
there is 
evidence of it now 
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View of discharge of lime putty from continuous vocuum filter into screening 
hopper. Thickness of lime mat is 1'% in 


aaa tr) TESTS for plasticity, 
lime solids and percentage of un- 
slaked material as reported by test- 
ing laboratories, the lime putty pro 
duced by Colonial Blue Diamond 
Mortar Corp. by a new process has ex- 
cellent qualities. The process, known as 
the M-K patented process, is the only 
new development in lime putty manu 
facture since installation of a number 
f Brooks-Taylor plants in the late 
1930's. 

It differs in that a vacuum filter is 
ised for dewatering and cooling of 
the slaked lime as contrasted to the 
large capacity aging tanks which fea- 
tured the Brooks-Taylor process. A 
number of production advantages 
have resulted along with greatly 
speeded up operations, and, as proved 
by test, a product of high quality and 
great uniformity may be produced 
vithout aging. 

Until the Brooks-Taylor process 
was perfected for commercial appli- 
cation, lime putty was traditionally 
produced in vat-type plants like the 
one operated by Colonial Blue Dia- 
mond Mortar Corp. at Bayside, Long 
Island, N. ¥ 

Durando Miller, vice-president of 
the corporation who, with Thomas R. 
Komline of the Komline-Sanderson 
Engineering Corp. is co-inventor of 
the M-K process, has had a long his 
tory in the lime putty business and it 
vas largely his practical experience as 
an operator that dictated the necessity 
for an improved process. He was not 
satisfied with the long time required 
for dewatering and codling by pre 
vious methods, nor was he satisfied 
with the uniformity of product at 
tained. His company has in operation, 
since 1937, one of the largest Brooks- 
Taylor plants ever built. 

For the past 15 or 20 years the 
aging of lime putty was considered of 
utmost importance for its effects on 
plasticity and, until now, the Brooks- 
Taylor plant has been considered the 
best method for rapid dewatering and 
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aging of the putty. However, Mr. Mil- 
ler did not consider the natural cool 
ing in this plant to be sufficiently 
rapid and had developed a heat ex 
changer to cool the material before 
transfer into aging tanks, to be fol- 
lowed by additional cooling and de 
watering. 

Use of the heat exchanger helped a 
great deal but the six or seven days re- 
quired for dewatering and aging was 
not considered satisfactory. Neither 
was the degree of uniformity attain- 
able in the product at seven days and 
even after 28 days. Density varied 
according to location within the con- 
ventional aging tanks. Lime putty 
around the sand filter drains would 
differ in density by comparison with 
that around the sides of the tank 
while the putty in the center of the 
tank or far from the filter drains 
would usually be sloppy and of low 
lime solids content. It was difficult to 
produce a lime putty having better 
than 25 percent lime solids, even when 
drawn from the most favorable spots 
in the aging tanks, and there would be 


variations down as low as 25 percent. 


Experimental Work 

Experiments were started with a 
view to correcting this condition and 
to develop a process which at the same 
time would be speedier and more eco 
nomical. A contributing factor was 
that the existing Brooks-Taylor plant, 
of 30,000 cu. ft. putty capacity, was 
insufficient to meet the company’s de 
mands for brick mortar, to say noth 
ing of finishing lime putty. The old 
vat-type finishing lime putty plant at 
Bayside, Long Island, had heen dis 
mantled and it was desired to re-enter 
that field which required greater pro 
ductive capacity of a more uniform 
material. 

After several other methods were 
considered, the vacuum filter idea was 
tried, and a pilot model plant built 
by Komline-Sanderson Engineering 
Co. yielded promising results. The 
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Vacuum Processed 


Lime Putty 


Product has superior properties; 
another advantage is speeded-up 


production at lower unit cost 


By BROR NORDBERG 


Vacuum drum fnilte Ss somewhat sim 


lar to those used by several wet proc 


ess cement mulls, one i the principa 
differences being that coil spring wire 
is used instead of cloth to minimize 


blinding and disintegrat 

Experimental work with the pilot 
plant had developed that not only 
could a uniform 
duced of high lime solids content but 
that the design of the filter produced 
a cool putty ready for immediate use 
by the plasterer or bricklave Some 
of the experimenta itty actual 
was delivered within an hour to the 
plasterer for 
gauging plaster and application to the 
wall. 

It had furthe leveloped that a 
lime putty of irying density could 


mmediate mixing WwW 


be produced at w ch is of in 

portance because briclh nortar does 
not require i me |} f as high 
lime solids as is re¢ é f finisl 
coat plaster -lasticit vas p ed 


satisfactory without aging 


Results of tests made to determins 
whether the | ; 
finish coat plaster vere e} ted o1 
September 7, 1951, by the Massacl 
setts Institute of Technolog 

The plasticity figure as determine 
by Emley plasticimet: eccording t 
A.S.T.M. methods wa 0 which b 


sects the limits of 300 to 400, which ar 


considered the mos itistactory range 
by plasterers. The 
ceived in the labora ained 44 


percent solids whic! ery rh and 
compares with the characteristics of 
soaked hydrates. Solid vere mucl 
higher than for norn slaked putt) 
particularly if made from high cal 
cium lime. From this it was concluded 
that shrinkage and subsequent crack 
ing of the putty during application 


would be less tnan To 2 guicklime 
putty slaked by conventional methods 

Tests indicated that the putty 
slakes so that less than 7 percent of 











the total lime solids is retained on a 
No. 200 sieve, whereas a \v e of 10 
percent is considered as_ excellent. 
Soundness tests indicated that the 
putty contained no potential unsound 
particles. It was concluded, from all 
the tests, that the putty would make 
a satisfactory finish coat. Plasterers 
also have given the product their e: 
dorsement. 


Plant Operations 

T M-K process of lime putty 
manufacture has been in operation at 
the company’s Astoria, Long Island, 
plant since June, 1951. Operation of 
the plant is simple compared to any 
other process and production does not 
hinge on having any aging tanks o 
large storages. 

High calcium quicklime is used ex 
clusively at this plant but the process 
is equally applicable to dolomitic lime. 
Lime is received at the plant by trucks 
and is elevated to discharge into an 
overhead storage tank. A mechanical 
slaker is directly below the tank 
Water is measured by meter and the 
slaker has a weighing device attached 
to its discharge gate to measure each 
batch of lime entering the slaker 

After slaking, the hot milk of lime 
is put over a vibrating screen with 


Filter drum is covered by stainless steel coil springs which pick up mot of lime slurry from vat 
Vacuum pipe are seen at end of drum. This view was taken when unit wos not in operation 


20-mesh screen cloth to eliminate any 
oversize and the lime is pumped into 
the filter vat. 

The drum of the filter is made up 
of coil springs as shown in the illus 
tration and vacuum is applied as the 
drum slowly revolves in the vat. Lime 
is picked up on the surface of the 
drum, in the form of a continuous 
mat or cake, thickness being controlled 
by the vacuum applied. At an estab 
lished point in the travel of the drum, 
the vacuum is released and then the 
springs leave the drum and pass ove} 
a discharge roller where metal fin 
gers peel off the mat of lime from the 
springs as finished product. Thus, 
the lime putty has been given uniform 
treatment under closely controlled 


conditions. 
Lime putty is dropped directly in View of drum taken from the rear and above, showing mat of e progressing over to 
charge end 


Underside of slaker, showing vibrating screen and pump which delivers Lime putty is discharged from hoppers into delivery boxes which are 


slaked lime into filter vot handled by lift truck 
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i Smithwick Concrete Products 

summarizes acceptance of ex- 

panded shale for precast and 
monolithic concrete 


By S. CARL SMITHWICK* 


T HE CONCRETE PRODUCTS industry ap- 
pears to be on the threshold of an- 
other new era with the amazing 
increase in the manufacture of ex- 
; panded shale concrete masonry. Dur- 

ing the past decade, with the increas- 
ing use of concrete masonry above 
ground and in buildings of every type; 
with the growing demand from the 
building industry for a block of not 
only strength and utility but of light 
weight and with inherent insulation, 
sound absorption and high acoustical! 
value, the eyes of concrete products 
manufacturers have been turning to 
an aggregate which would give them 
these characteristics. 

In 1949-1950 Smithwick Concrete 
Preducts, Portland, Ore., designed and 
built a plant for the manufacture of 
expanded shale embodying design fea- 
tures which had never before been at- 
tempted in this type of plant. (See 
page 1638, October, 1950, Rock Prop- 
ucts). Briefly, the Smithwick com- 
: pany is producing 300 cu. yd. of Hay- 
dite per 24-hr. day with a single 8- 
x 100-ft. kiln and with a total pay- 
roll, in addition to the quarry opera- 
tions, of only ten men. The plant is 
exceptionally clean, as a dust collect- 
ing system plus the washing tower 
render it almost dustless. 

Otto C. Frei, formerly president of 
the Washington-Idaho Lime Products 
Co. and now vice-president of this 
company in charge of the Haydite di- 
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*President, Smithwick Concrete Products, 


Portland, Ore. 
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Lightweight Aggregates 
for Concrete Masonry 


Home office of Smith- 
wick Concrete Prod- 
ucts; office in fore- 
ground, block plant 
to left, and Haydite 
plont in right bock- 
ground 


vision, was responsible for many of 
the successful innovations incorpo- 
rated in the design of the Haydite 
plant. 

The Smithwick company has al- 
ready been commissioned to design 
large plants for the manufacture of 
expanded shale in Kansas and Ohio, 
based on its original copyrighted de- 
sign but adapted to meet local con- 
ditions. Surprisingly, none of these 
companies so far entering this field 
is engaged in the concrete products 
business, two of them being coal pro- 
ducers and the third in the production 
of sand and gravel. 

The company, in addition to fur- 
nishing Haydite for its block plants in 
Portland and Eugene, is shipping the 
aggregate to the principal cities of 
the Pacific Northwest and to Canada 
to be used in monolithic concrete con- 
struction. Included among the more 
important projects were the deck of 
the Tacoma Narrows bridge, the 13- 
story Ridpath hotel building in Spo- 


kane, Wash., and various defense 
projects in the provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 


Territory. As an example of the ver- 
satility of the aggregate, it is also 
being used for the manufacture of 
laundry trays, for precast roof and 
floor slabs, as mortar aggregate and 
as loose insulating fill. 

In summary, the following are the 
principal factors dictating the choice 
of expanded shales or clays as a source 
of lightweight aggregate for block 


The 100-ft. rotary kiln used in the Smithwick plant is one of the longest in the Haydite industry. 
Silo in the background contains kiln feed stone 
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manufacture 


l. The build 
ing industry on the importance 
of “built-in” insulation, sound 


stress placed by the 


absorption and high acoustica 
values; 

2. The fact that loadbearing 
block may be easily attained 


with expanded shale aggregate, 
and with a higher yield of block 
per sack of cement; 
3. The comparatively 
of the expanded shale unit, re 
lower labor costs by 
reason of increased output per 
mason. (The 8- x 8- x 16-in. unit 
in expanded shale weighs ap 
proximately 25 lb. compared to 


light weight 


sulting in 


44 lb. for a sand and gravel 
unit) ; 

4. The recent discoveries of addi 
tional deposits of shale in vari 


United States 


necessary bloat 


ous parts of the 
which have the 
ing and strength characteristics, 


assuring satisfactory aggre 
gate; 

5. The increasing scarcity of cin 
der aggregate, due to the fact 
that many major industries are 
changing to powdered coal or 
oil as a source of fuel; 

6. The fact that in strength and 


volumetric changes expanded 
shale equals or approaches that 
of sand and gravel aggregate; 

7. The improvements made in ex 
panded-shale plant design, a low 
cost, uniformly high quality ag 
gregate. 

It is becoming increasingly appar 
ent that with promise of vastly in 
creased facilities for the manufacture 
of uniformly high quality expanded 
shale aggregate soon to become avail- 
able for block manufacture, a new day 
is dawning for the concrete products 
industry, and that new and greate1 
and more versatile uses will be found 
for this material 


THE MARIETTA CONCRETE CORP., 
Marietta, Ohio, started full 
production at its new precast concrete 
panel plant at Marietta, said to be the 
only one of its kind in the United 
States. The plant, representing ap 


proximately a $150,000 


recently 


nvestment 
plant, 
1000 sq. ft 


and designated as a defense 


produces approximately 


of concrete panel per da 




















CLIPPER | 
CONVERTIBLE 


MASONRY 
SAW 


FIRST you buy a 
CLIPPER 
MASONRY SAW 

and 


Then at any time 
you can add the 


\"CONVERTIBLE’ 
/\— CART 





Try it yourself... 
ON FREE TRIAL 


Order TODAY ... on FREE TRIAL. Discover for 
yourself how Clipper will increase production 
cut costs increase profits. Only through the 
Clipper FREE TRIAL are you guaranteed...ACTUAL 
TEST on the JOB FULL SATISFACTION NO 
OBLIGATION! . . . lf you prefer, order your Clipper 
Masonry Saw now and the Clipper ‘Convert 
ible’’ Cart when the need arises 


One of Nine Models from $265 























Serving the World as the World's Largest Manufacturer of Masonry Saws 











MODEL HD 
used as 
DRY MASONRY SAW 





MODEL HD 
“CONVERTIBLE” 
CART used for 
SAWING CONCRETE 








MODEL HD 
“CONVERTIBLE” CART 
used for TRACK SAWING 


SO MANY WAYS TO USE IT 






MODEL HD 
used as WET MASONRY SAW 








With the Model HD you can cut Glazed Tile, Concrete Block, Flooring 
Tile, Face Brick, Stone, Glass, etc., but in an instant you can “convert” to sawing 
patches, trenches in building floors, walks, or runways by placing the cutting 
head on the “CONVERTIBLE” CART. No more fractures beyond removal lines 
no more spalling. 

But wait... if you have bulky stone slabs, pre-cast stone, transite sheets or 


plywood and masonite to cut... just place the “CONVERTIBLE” CART on tracks 


and operate as a TRACK SAW! 


MAXIMUM ECONOMY in MASONRY CUTTING 
_ONLY POSSELE with these EXCLUSIVE CLIPPER FEATURES 








Sa UH he 


SELECT-A-NOTCH PRESSURE EQUALIZER ADJUST-A-CUT CONTROL SAVE-A- ones DIAL 


One man easily adjusts Makes your blades last F the knot umn the Save-A 
Cutting Head to desired longer...Because Equal Puiting Mead fons Je Dial to the material 
height...Whether cutting izer Spring automatically viata, Be hate t ness and the Pressure 
12” or 1” material. Opera cushions blade pressure Corulp x é ’ 


tor’s hands merely guide whether cutting HARD or Jesired angle. Rele ys 
Weight supported by rear SOFT materials.Outstand Kr nd Hea tees fast 
Bar. ing for blade economy n the desire gert 





GENUINE CLIPPER BLADES—ALL DIAMETERS 


DRY-WET & 
B-R BLADES 


] NEW CLIPPER CLIPPER 
MASONRY SAW 
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CONCRETE SAW 


You Can Save Money on uy Size Gob! 


CLIPPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2807 S.W. WARWICK e KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 


Send FREE Information and Literature on: 


DUSTLESS Model HI FREE TRIAL 
DIAMOND ADDRE 
BLADES CITY 
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You're Pleased 


... because 
you please your customers 


BS. 


when you offer them a choice of 


y | 


different 
CEMENT & MORTAR 
COLORS 





Made by Williams, this is the 
broadest selection of fine Cement 
and Mortar colors on the market. 
By offering your customers a 
choice of 23 shades, you can 
quickly and easily settle upon one 
having the exact chemical and 
physical properties your color 
specification requires. 


Cement Colors by Williams 
Here you have a choice of 18 
shades—6 Reds, 3 Greens, 3 
Browns, 3 Yellows, 1 Black, 1 
Blue, and 1 Orange. Each shade is 
manufactured to meet the most 
exacting specifications for cement 
work—as recommended by the 
American Concrete Institute and 
the Portland Cement Association. 


Mortar Colors by Williams 


Here you have a choice of § differ- 
ent shades—one shade in double 
strength red, light buff, dark buff, 
chocolate and black. Each of these 
colors may be used with excellent 
results with any standard mortar 
mix or with a ready-made Brick- 
layer's Cement. 

Write today for color 
samples and complete 
technizal information on 
how Williams Cement 
and Moerter Colors give 
you superior results. Ad- 
dress Dept. 10, C. K. 


Williams & Co., Easton, 
Pennsytvania. 








COLORS & PIGMENTS 





Cc. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Gest St. Lovis, 1. Easton, Po. Emeryville, Cal. 
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Concrete Masonry Industry 


(Continued from page 228) 


thawing was reported but drying 
shrinkage was considered too high. 

The most recent use of pumice ag- 
gregate in a block plant is by Cinder 
Products Corp., Providence, R. I., with 
19,000 cu. yd. of pumice imported from 
Greece, as described in Rock Prop- 
ucts, November 1951, page 128. 

Within the past few years, the use 
of expanded clay and shale and ex- 
panded slag aggregates by the con- 
crete masonry industry has more than 
doubled. These two types of aggre- 
gate, plus cinders, account for about 
50 percent of the total volume of con- 
crete masonry produced. 

In the H.H.F.A. research previous- 
ly mentioned, 26 concrete mixtures 
were tested with expanded clay, shale 
or slate aggregates. Compressive 
strengths up to 7000 p.s.i. were ob- 
tained. Good resistance to freezing 
and thawing was indicated. 

Expanded slag aggregates were 
used in 21 different concrete mixtures 
tested. Air-entraining portland cement 
was used in all the mixes but one. Sat- 
isfactory resistance to freezing and 
thawing was reported. 

Scoria aggregates from one source 
were also tested and reported as ex- 
hibiting properties similar to ex- 
panded slag aggregates. Moderate 
drying shrinkage and good resistance 
to freezing and thawing were shown. 

In the field of the heavy aggregates 
such as sand and gravel, crushed stone 
and air-cooled slag, no new develop- 
ments are reported. 

Although there is much evidence 
that the use of lightweight concrete 
masonry is on the increase, current 
government reports indicate that pro- 
duction of heavy block continues to be 
about equal to production of light- 
weight block. The extensive govern- 
ment building program and the big 
volume of school construction which is 
expected, may put production of light- 
weight units ahead. On the basis of 
construction in progress, contracts 
awarded and projects on the boards, 
there are predictions that the govern- 
ment will soon be the owner of the 





An important detail of high temperoture cur- 
ing kilns in concrete products plants is to have 
an effective door seal. The doors shown here 
ere carried by a special “door-carrier” that 
rides a trolley in front of the kilns. The door 
is held in plece by lugs thet moke oa tight seal 
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largest number of concrete masonry 
structures in the world. 


Quality Control 

Some of the developments in con 
crete masonry are concerned with both 
the manufacture and use of the block 
Progress is being made toward con 
trol of cracking in concrete masonry 
walls and intensive research is con- 
tinuing on this subject. Some of the 
steps which block manufacturers are 
taking to prevent cracking have al- 
ready been mentioned. Of ten crack 
preventive measures suggested by R 
E. Copeland, director of engineering 
of N.C.M.A., five of them are con 
struction steps or measures in the con 
trol of the contractors, engineers or 
architects. 

In line with their determination to 
produce concrete masonry units of the 
highest possible quality, a number of 
manufacturers are installing plant 
laboratories in order to have facilities 
for constant check on raw materials as 
well as on daily production. By this 
means potential threats to quality can 
be recognized early enough to avoid 
making any block which might cause 
trouble in a wall 


Progress in Floor Systems 


Floor systems utilizing concrete 
masonry units as filler block or soffit 
block are absorbing a considerable 
percentage of today’s block produc- 
tion. A number of block manufactur- 
ers have invested in new buildings and 
special equipment for the manufac- 
ture and erection of floor systems. 
Some block manufacturers have con- 
ducted extensive tests of the behavior 
of concrete masonry units in floor sys 
tems to obtain approval of building 
code authorities. It is predicted that 
this use of block will increase as the 
economy and structural advantages of 
these floor systems are recognized by 
architects and engineers. 

Prefabricated floor and roof sys 
tems have been in use for about 15 
years. Filler block have been used for 
a long time but their extensive use 
has been in the past ten years. Some 
plants in the East and Middle West 
are doing a large volume business in 
filler block. 

Soffit block construction is a modi 
fication of the filler block type floor 
and is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. The fastest growth in concrete 
masonry floor systems has come since 
the end of World War II. More than 
60 block plants in 27 states now have 
molds for making soffit block units. 

Economy, fire resistance, load-car- 





rying capacity and speed of erection 
are features responsible for the rapid 
acceptance of concrete block floor sys- 
tems. A minimum of formwork is re- 
quired and a working deck is quickly 
provided for other attendant con- 
struction operations. 

The adaptability of concrete mason- 
ry units to radiant heating systems 
also favors their use in floors. The 
cores can conceivably serve as ducts 
for pipe coils. In one heating system 




















the core spaces of the concrete ma- 
sonry filler block serve as warm air 
convectors, thus providing a warm 
floor and conserving scarce metal or- 
dinarily used for ducts. 


Block in Prestressing 

The cost differential in favor of 
precast concrete units as compared 
with the cubic yard cost of cast-in- 
place concrete is stimulating use of 
concrete masonry units in prestressed 
concrete construction. Concrete block 
have been used successfully on pre 
stressed bridge decks and girders, sta- 
diums and for prestressed floors and 
other structural members in indus- 
trial and commercial! buildings. 

At the prestressed concrete confer- 
ence at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, August, 1951, Prof. W. C. 
Voss, head of M.I.T.’s department of 
building engineering and construction, 
predicted that assemblies of concrete 
masonry units will supersede cast-in- 
place procedure for many applications 
of prestressed concrete. 

Basalt Rock Co., Napa, Calif., is 
one of the pioneers in utilizing con- 
crete masonry units in 
construction. The Basalt company de- 
veloped a floor and roof system under 
the trade name of Strestcrete several 
years ago. The company has since 
added Strestcrete tongue-and-groove 
siding for wall assemblies and other 
products using prestressing. (Some of 
these developments were described in 
Rock Propucts, July, 1951, page 109, 
and January, 1950, page 197.) 


prestressed 


New Types of Block 

Some new types of concrete masonry 
units have appeared in the last year 
or two to meet the demand for rough 
textured walls. One of them is being 
produced under the trade name of 
Split-Reck. It is based on a patented 
device developed bv Euge ne Le ipold 
of Split-Rock Products, Wauwatosa, 
Wis. This equipment splits solid con 
crete masonry units produced on any 
plain pallet machine into slabs of vari- 
ous dimensions without scoring. It is 
reported that Split-Rock 
being produced in cor 
ume in 15 different plants. 

Several other devices producing a 
similar result are said to be available 
in different parts of the country. 

Another new unit is known as Russ- 
Stone, described as “‘a combination of 
stone and the backup wall.” It is made 
by Russ-Stone Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
The face side of Russ-Stone is 1%- 
in. of cast stone tamped under high 
pressure. The lightweight backup is 
cast to the face. It is available in 
modular sizes, in 4- and 8-in. thick- 


nesses and in various colors. 


units are now 
] 


siderable vol- 


Slump block, made from a wetter 
than normal mix and vibrated to pro 
duce an irregular face and dimensions, 


though not new, continues to be cur- 
rently popular I la 

A number of im itions are re 
ported involving surface treatment of 


concrete masonry ts with colored 
ceramic glazes, plastic glazes or spe 


cial paints with a portland cement 
base. 

One of the newest and most inter 
esting developments in colored faces aitecting 


Research in Progress 


esearch projects 
es of the manu- 








for concrete block is known as Spec- facture a Concrete masonry 
tra-Glaze, being made by General oe wes ay at the end of 
51 ir leges and private 
The Na rete Masonry As 
sociatior g an investiga 
t smission charac 
teristi crete masonry parti 
it the |} ink Acoustic Lab- 
rie 4 Research Foun 
at { 
Investig i eing conducted 
N.C.M is member com- 
ying, effect 
Not only has handling of block in the plant f mixing t ther manufactur 
been modernized, but various types of truck a | I , nder N.C.M.A 
bodies to facilitate fast delivery of block have ! é ur ng con- 
also been put on the market. The truck above j p isconsin 
is equipped with a special dump-type body to thin atl g ar i drying pro 
reduce handling costs at the job DI a rties of 
Glaze Corp., Baltimore, Md., licensed ete , 
under a patented process developed Docs ‘ thods are also 
by the Burns and Russell Co., also of , e new methods 
Baltimore. General Glaze uses an ex — tab on sulfur 
panded clay aggregate block produce OR ie cake we alain 
by the Marietta Concrete Corp., whicl hom ehe und portland ce 
adjoins its plant. The process consists . - 
of heating the cured block, spraying Resea ¢ to provide addi 


on a ceramic glaze and then heat factors which 


treating the block in a continuous ie th tance of concrete 


oven. The glaze, in a variety of col and means of 
ors, is said to be stainproof and per vena’ ° is underway by 
manent. The inventors say the process i © f Toledo Research 
can be applied with equal success t : ae tudies are being 
any high quality lightweight concrete ’ t : tract with the 





block (see Rock Propucts, Juns . ’ t 
1951, page 182). “wt , f I 
Sand and gravel bleck in r ; 


Finance 
ngineers 
red, tar + : 
: coatings for 
and buff are being produced fron 

> . corat 1 ing are also 

natural pigments by Rockford Bricl eT 
ete Co., Rockford, IIl., and others 

Wall and ceiling tile made with pun 
ice aggregate and chemical] 





masonry are 


to produce fluorescent colors are being ‘ . liege g Bx 
manufactured by H. A. Van Loor , age 
3ishop, Calif. a. on he 
Fire Resistance Tests n th me stability of 
Lightweight concrete masonry u { exposed to 
have excellent fire resistant pr re ndit ons 
ties according to the most recent f f the ef 
tests conducte d by the Nationa B eratures and 
reau of Standards in cooperation wit t ring and 
N.C.M.A. Fire endurance and _ hos . ne physica 

stream tests were made on 16 wa e masonry nit 
built of units made with cinder, ex ¢ of engi 
. . es that per 


panded slag, expanded shz 





ice aggregates. The Vi ar n 
from 3-in. non-loadbearing partit toda te 
to 10-in. loadbearing walls. Bric f the fact 
faced exterior bearing ’ ¢ M ne an 
cluded 1 « neer 
The fire-resistance value } his a 
the tests ranged from 1 hr. 9 n rormatior 
a 4-in. unplastered partition to ee , the industry it 
3 min. for an 8-in. bearing wall face i tects 
with brick and backed with 4-ir he ay 
weight concrete unit Complete 
tails of these fire tests are contains itisla 
in the report “Fire Re tance f 1 el 
Walls of Lightweicht-Agvregate | . 
crete Masonry Units.” Copies ‘ 
available through the S té 
of Documents, I S. Governr t ria Ir 
Printing Office, Washington 2 » DD. ’ inting ibor 
for $0.20. ; econon 
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@ Seberger's Concrete Block Co., Gary, Ind., re- 
cently enlarged their plant by adding two 74’ 18” Farquhar Mode! 346-2 Sectional Trough Conveyors 
to feed 250-ton storage hopper. This plant uses one portable and six permanent Farquhar Conveyors 


“We look to FARQUHAR 


for our CONVEYOR needs!” 


Here are quotes from a letier Farquhar recently received from Seberger’s Concrete Block 
Co., Gary, Indiana: “ In 1950, we completed 
turing. As our facilities grew, we looked continually to your company to satisfy 
our conveyor needs. The satisfaction gained since our initial purchase 14 years 
ago (this first conveyor is still being used to feed our crusher hopper) has been 
always reaffirmed in subsequent purchases. 

“Farquhar Conveyors are ideally suited to our operations, providing high 
capacity units at reasonable investment and subsequent low maintenance cost. 
Your service facilities have always been excellent. 


25 years of cement block manufac- 


We certainly recommend 


Farquhar Conveyors to anyone with a materials handling problem.” 


THIS MANUFACTURER echoes the sentiments of thousands of builders, manu- 
facturers, coal operators and other industries and businesses who find bulk 
or package materials handling a problem! 

Farquhar offers you a complete line of conveyors for portable semi- 
permanent or permanent use, to handle any and all kinds of loose or packaged 


materials. There’s a Farquhar conveyor that can save you money! 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
CONVEYOR LINE 


WRITE for complete informa- 
tion on Farquhar Conveyors to 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Con 
veyor Division, Dept. J-28 
142 N. Duke St., York, Pa., 
or 618 W. Elm St. Chicago 
10, Ill 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES - FARM EQUIPMENT - FOOD PROCESSING AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 
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N.R.M.C.A. Safety Contest 


ToP HONORS for the National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Association’s safety 
contest for the period July 1, 1950, to 
June 3U, 1951, in the Class A group 
(those producing more than 100,000 
cu. yd. of concrete) were won by W 
E. Anderson Sons Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, which had an accident-free rec 
ord for the 12-month period. 

In the Class B competition (com 
panies producing from 50,000 to 100, 
000 cu. yd. of concrete), seven com 
panies had accident-free records, wi 
Eugene Sand and l . 
Ore., being the trophy winner. Cer- 
tificates of Achievement in Safety will 


+ 


be awarded to 


*Everts Brothers ( W yandotte Mict 

Livingston Rock and Gravel ¢ In Long 
Beach, Calif 

Central Supply Co Watsonville, Calif 

West Texas Concrete Pr ts, Inc., Odessa 
Texas 

Acme Ready Mix Cor te ( Rockford 


Whitney's, Duluth, Minr 





The Class C competition (companies 
producing less than 50,000 cu. yd. of 
concrete) had 33 companies with ac 
cident-free records. Standard Roofing 
and Material Co., Tulsa, Okla., with 
the greatest combined total cubic 


yards of concrete produced and man 
hours worked among those accident 
free companies, will be awarded the 
Class C_ trophy Certificates of 
Achievement in Safety will be 


+ 


awarded 








Samuel Braen and ¢ Mahwah, N. J 
*Blake Brothers ( Richmond, Calif 
Tyler Ready-Mix Concrete Tyler, Texa 
Newkirk Transit M Ir Joliet, I 
Builder Concrete, Ir Muncie, Ir 
Modah! ar Scott Ir Bloomir 
*Rock River Ready M Dix 
*American Aggregate Cor I i Mi 
Div., Greenville, Ot 
*Stephens Ready Mix Concrete ( Cair« 
*Cement-Mi Concret € I 
*Portland Sand and ave ( Portlar 
Penr 
Pocahonta Ss M 
*The Union Sa and ( t 
ville, OF 
Wiscons Va ( ( 
W isce Rapi WW 
Grand J I M ( 
Inc Grand J Colo 
Coon Certified ¢ I rn 
Mesaba ( i Hit M 
*Nelser ( ( M 
Vernon, I 
*Shan Ready M ( 
‘ Penr 
~ Sul { N f € 
Helena Sand and Gra ( Helena, Mont 
Certified Red-D-Mix Concrete Lawtor 
Okla 
*The Trumb r ( N I 
Maysville R Mi ( ( M 
ville, Ky 
Ready Mix ¢ rete I owa 
Logan Cor te P I I W 
Va 
*Gethmann ( rete M al ¢ Gla 
brook, Iow 
Ready Mixed Concre ( N. J 
*Monroe Re M ( M 
Co., Monroe, Wi 
Wiltgen Ready Mix ¢ Le Mar lowa 
*Watertown Cement | lucts ¢ Wat 
town, S D 
Worthington Read M Concrete ( 
Worthingtor Mir 
Additional recognit ? s} il 1 be 


given to the 14 companies having 
asterisks before their names. Each of 
these companies has had an ace 
free record for at least two consecu 
tive years, with The Trumbower Co. 


] 


maintaining a four-year record, and 
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IGGER PAYLOAD EVERY TRIP 


HIGHER PRODUCTION 


LOWER MAINTENANCE 





BETTER, EASIER OPERATION 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Ask your BLAW-KNOX distributor about the advan- 
tages of the “COMPLETE READY-MIX PACKAGE" 


You'll like the advantages of getting all your equipment. . . 
clamshell buckets, batching, mixing and charging plants, and 
Hi-Boy Trukmixers . . . all in one shipment, backed by one re- 


sponsibility, with one source for expert service, and covered by 
one financial arrangement. Ask your Blaw-Knox distributor to ex- 
plain every benefit of the ‘‘Complete Ready-Mix Package’. 






BEE 
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Here’s why you need these 26 features of 
BLAW-KNOX //f-Goy TRUKMIXERS! 
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15. 


16. 
7. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


. The lightest weight*, complete, standard heavy-duty 


truck mixer. 
* 3-cu. yd. Hi-Boy—5485 Ibs. 
*41.-cu. yd. Hi-Boy—6715 Ibs. 


. Split-second charging through 32” unrestricted open- 


. Fast discharge without segregation, even with zero 


slump concrete. 


. Blade system that discharges entire batch without 


residue. 


. Fastest and easiest control of discharge. 
. Higher discharge—no confining chutes. 


. Maintenance-free revolving hopper. 

. Hopper seal guaranteed for one year. 

. Easily replaceable mixing blades 

. Extreme accessibility for maintenance or repair. 

. New silent, automotive transmission—the standard of 


comparison. 
Double roller chain drum drive 


. Single lever drum control operated frem ground or 


walkway. 

. Single discharge control operated from ground or 
walkway. 
Convenient quick visual inspection of batch before 
discharge. 


Quick-opening inspection hatch 

Finger-tip control for reversing drum rotation. 
Back-mixing if desired, with hopper in charging posi- 
tion. 

3-position, quick-acting, stainless steel water valve. 


Complete end-to-end mixing, even of zero slump 
concrete. 

Grout-proof automatic water nozzle, properly located. 
All metal clutches running in oil 

Clutch controlled V-belt driven water pump. 
2-compartment, splash-proof, tilt-proof automatic wa- 
fer measuring tank. 

2-compartment flush tank. 

Washout hose included. 


LAW, 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 
Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ PHILADELPHIA 
BIRMINGHAM + WASHINGTON « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Step-by-Step Savings for You 
with “BRANFORD’S” Big Three 





“BRANFORD” STEP 1 
Pneumatic Car Shake-Out Vibrator 
Lew cost portable shake-out speeds up 
unloading of cement and other bulk 
materials from covered hopper-bottom 
railroad cars, 





“BRANFORD” STEP 2 
Pneumatic Hopper and Bin Vibrator 
Assures instant, steady flow of mate- 
rials from storage bins, weigh batchers, 
and feed hoppers. Destructive ham- 
mering is eliminated. 





“BRANFORD” STEP 3 
Pneumatic L. D. Vibrator 
Produces dense — smooth finished 
products. Light weight and easily ap- 
plied at various points for vibrating 
for concrete pipe, vault, tank forms, 
ete. Let us quote you on your 

vibrator needs. 
Complete catalog on request. 


NEW HAVEN 
Vibrator Company 


145 CHESTNUT ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Portland Sand and Gravel Co., a 
three-year record. 

In this year’s competition, there 
were 157 companies participating, 
compared with 133 companies last 
year. These 157 companies produced 
15,511,908 cu. yd. of concrete during 
the 12-month period ended June 30, 
1951. 

The trophies and certificates will 
be presented at the annual convention, 
Chicago, Ill., February 11-15, 1952. 


Naming Contest 


THE WINNER of the naming contest 
sponsored by Chain Belt Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., will be announced at the 
tex booth the opening day of the 
National Ready Mixed Concrete Asso- 
ciation’s convention and exhibit, Feb- 
ruary 11, at the Conrad Hilton hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The contest is open to any customer 
or potential customer, or employe of 
a customer or potential customer, and 
consists of naming the company’s new 
sizes of Moto-Mixers (the 5'4-cu. yd. 
and 7-cu. yd. Hi-Discharge) and ex- 
plaining why these names were 
chosen. The winner will receive two 
Rex Moto-Mixers, valued at approxi- 
mately $16,000. All entries must be 
post-marked not later than February 
1, 1952. 


Concrete Pipe Meeting 


THE WESTERN CONCRETE Pipe Asso- 
ciation’s annual fall meeting was held 





in early November at the Hotel Las 
Frontier, Las Vegas, Nev., with 
large attendanee reported. 

At the directors’ meeting, a repor 
submitted by the association’s adver 
tising agency was approved, whicl 
recommended a total advertising budg 
et for 1952 in the amount of $6026 
to be divided between irrigation an 
drain tile advertisements in farm 
journals, and culverts, sewers an 
storm drain advertising in construc 
tion and engineering periodicals cir 
culating in the area. The board als 
authorized further limited tests wit} 
the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation at 
the Fresno, Calif., laboratory, 
plain concrete pipe 

At the membership meeting, it wa 
reported that during 1951 eight new 
active and nine new associate mem 
bers were added to the membershir 
list, and that a number of new mem 
bers are to be added to the roster i1 
1952. 

Other reports at the business ses 
sions included a report by members 
from the state of Washington on re 
search being done by Washingtor 
State College on the hydraulics of 
concrete irrigation pipe; a report by 
Clint Knoli of the California Asso- 
ciation of Employers, who discussed 
the many problems arising out of the 
Wage and Hour and Salary Stabiliza 
tion Regulations and the necessity for 
careful procedure and record keep 
ing; and a report concerning 1951 in 
quiries by engineers and other inter- 
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to transit mixers. 


2906 Imperial Highway 





CONCRETE MIXING IS 
COMPLETELY MOBILE with 





Ww ILLARD CONCRETE MACHINERY 


SAVE SET UP TIME and take down time . . . eliminate long hauls . . . and 
batch-mix at the job with completely mobile Willard Machinery. 

WEIGH BATCH LOADER picks up aggregates from stockpiles and weighs 
PORTABLE LOADING CONVEYOR delivers batched aggregate and cement 


TRANSIT MIXERS available in any capacity up to 5 cubic yards. 
WRITE FOR “THE WILLARD WAY” BOOKLET 


THE WILLARD CONCRETE MACHINERY SALES CO. 


a . 


Lynwood, California 
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TON DUMPTOR STRENGTH 
PER TON OF PAYLOAD... 
Layered steel-oak-steel bottom, rib- 
reinforced body, heavily-trussed main 
frame provide ample Dumptor strength 
to stand up to severe loading shocks 
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NO-TURN SHUTTLE HAUL 
Koehring constant-mesh transmission 
gives Dumptor the same 3 fast speeds 
forward and reverse, eliminates slow 
turns at the loading unit, on narrow 
heul roads, and at dumping location. 


CONCRETE 
4 


senna Tam 


Central cement feed with Johnson Con- 
centric Aggregate-Cement Batcher prevents 
“gumming”, reduces dusting, pre-shrinks ma- 
terials. All ingredients are intermingled as 
they flow through discharge. 


Cement, concrete’s most expensive ingre- 
dient, is weighed individually on precision- 
beam scale in a separate batcher hung with- 
in the aggregate hopper. Aggregates are 
weighed on accumulative dial scale, or on 
individual weigh-beam scales. 


@ Adjustable rate of discharge of each 
aggregate permits accurate ribbon-feeding 

. cement flow cuts off just ahead of final 
weight, prevents overshooting. 


@ Dual discharge is available for charging 
2 stationary mixers, or 1 stationary mixer 


and a truck mixer or dry-batch truck. 


@ 2 to 5 cu. yd. sizes can be arranged 
for 2 to 4 aggregates, plus 1 or 2 types of 
cement... have fully-automatic, semi-auto 
matic or manual controls. Let your Johnsor 
distributor show you all the production ad 
vantages you will get with one of these 
patented Concentric Batchers in your plant 


(Koehring Subsidiary) 
BINS + HOPPERS «+ 





m= CONCRETE PLANTS «+ 
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AIR-RAM OPERATED 


Finger-tip panel controls air 
rams on aggregate and 
cement fill valves and dis- 
charge openings ... pro- 
vides fully automatic oper- 
ation ... assures extreme 
accuracy at top batching 
speeds. Batcher also can be 
furnished with semi-auto- 
metic or manval controls 
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FOR CONVERTING TO CENTRAL MIX 
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FOR A PACKAGE PLANT 
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A SEMI-PORTABLE PLANT 
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Only the SuPREMIX 
TILT-UP, 3-3% yard hydrauli- 
cally controlled mixer can give 





you all these advantages: lower 


headroom requirements — 
steeper discharge of 65°—no 
segregation—reduced thrust— 
and virtually fixed discharge. The 
hydraulic system is part of the 
unit—no costly compressor to 
buy. The unique features of this 


mixer make it the ideal mixer... 


New TILT-UP Bulletin 
shows complete details; write today. 


402 GRACE ST. e ADRIAN, MICH. 








DISCOVER FOR YOURSELF HOW YOU CAN 
SAVE ON BAGS, LABOR, TIME, MONEY ! 





“Hi-Speed” 


BULK CEMENT TRANSPORT BODIES 


Avoid the business loss and inconvenience of haphazard rail deliveries . . . prevent 
inventory tie-ups resulting from larger-than-required rail shipments . 
your business location possibilities to rail sites. Cut out your bag costs . . . save time, 


labor and money. 


Handle cement the modern way—in BULK! This SELF-UNLOADING Baughman body is 
“ aesigned and built for high speed, low cost loading, hauling and 
ai o SN delivery. Saves in every way—there’s a size for your require- 









ments. Full details sent on request. No obligation. WRITE TODAY! 
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"yt t.t| BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO.,Inc. 
1111 Shipman Road, Jerseyville, Ill. 


“There is a Baughman Distributor Near You” 
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ested parties, for literature, specifica 
tions and other information on con 
crete pipe 

Howard F. Peckworth, managing 
director of the American Concrete 
Pipe Association, and H. A. Weigand, 
United Concrete Pipe Corp., both 
members of A.S.T.M. Committee C-13, 
reported on the recent subcommittee 
meetings of C-13, held in Chicago, III. 
Mr. Peckworth reported that low 
head pressure pipe specifications were 
in the course of preparation and would 
be submitted to the industry before 
presentation to A.S.T.M 

A. M. Herman, Concrete Conduit 
Co., reviewed the new tentative drair 
tile specifications C 4-50 T, comment 
ing that although they were not in his 
opinion completely satisfactory, they 
were a considerable improvement over 
the old specifications written in 1924 

Mr. Peckworth reported that the i: 
dustry has been placed in a more fa- 


llot 


vorable position regarding the a 
ment of reinforcing steel for concrete 
pipe, but said that it was difficult t« 
say whether sufficient steel would be 
available to all. Members were advised 
to file their applications for 100 tons 
or less of steel per quarter, through 
the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce, and for larger quantities, 
direct to Washington, or through Mr 
Peckworth. 

It was announced that the annual 
meeting will be held in Fresno, Calif., 
during March, 1952, and it was sug 
gested that the 1952 fall meeting be 
held in the Northwest 


Concrete Roofing Tile 


A NEW CONCRETE ROOFING TILE 
which was originated in Australia will 
be manufactured and distributed in 
Florida by Maule Industries, Inc., 
Miami, and Cement Block Industries, 
Tampa, which have been licensed by 
the inventor, George Agar, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

The Besser-Agar tile has been in 
use in Australia and New Zealand for 
14 years. It is applied to wood strips 


nailed across the rafters. Each tile is 
fastened to the strips on the under- 
side with heavy wire. It is a flat-type 


tile that interlocks four ways and 
when properly applied is said to form 


a watertight roof, requiring no pro- 
tection underneatl The inventor 
states that th type of construction 


requires “no sheathing, no felt and 
no mopped-on slate.” It is said to 
h 


stood all typhoon and cy- 


have wit 
clone disturbances in Australia and 
New Zealand 

The two companies which will 
manufacture and distribute the tile 
have investigated and tested the prod- 
uct for some months. Maule Industries 
has installed a machine made by Bes- 
ser Manufacturing Co., Alpena, Mich., 
which produces 24 tile per min. An- 
other such machine is to be installed 
at Cement Block Industries’ plant at 
Tampa. The company has already con- 
tracted to cover 40 roofs with the 
Agar tile 
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SMITH-MOBILE 


Early Model Built in 1937 


lst in the Field 


FIRST high discharge truck mixer 


FIRST to eliminate the need for 
hoist or ramp. 


FIRST with a controlled discharge. 
FIRST to provide visible mixing. 
FIRST with feed chute charging. 
FIRST to provide for shrinking 
and mixing of batch as materials 


enter drum. 


FIRST to introduce water through 
the feed opening. 


FIRST to provide water injection 
through both ends of drum. 


FIRST steep distributing spout, 
especially ideal for dry concrete. 


FIRST to announce fluid drive as 
standard equipment. 


FIRST with LOADLIMIT models. 


1952 Model 










SMITH-MOBILE 





SMITH LEADERSHIP REVOLUTIONIZED 
THE TRUCK MIXER INDUSTRY 


An early model 
Smith-Mobile 
working on 
Greendale Hous. 
ing Project near 
the city of Mil 
waukee, in 1937. 
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You want the very finest truck mixer that money can buy. You get it 
in the Smith-Mobile. 

Rome wasn’t built in a day. Nor was the modern Smith-Mobile evolved 
overnight. It was designed around basic Smith inventions and patents 
long before anybody else built high discharge truck mixers. Important 
refinements were added from year to year, all based on intensive 
research and practical experience gained in the field. 

Today, Smith-Mobile continues, as always, to be the acknowledged 
leader in the industry. Buy Smith-Mobile and be sure you are getting 
the best. Five sizes available. Standard or LOADLIMIT models. 

Write for descriptive literature, 


THE T. L. SMITH COMPANY, 2885 N. 32nd Street, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 




















} 
8% yard standard Smith-Mobile. = 
) availeble in LOADLIMIT model. ¢ 
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FOR CONVERTING TO CENTRAL MIX 


FOR A PACKAGE PLANT 
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Only the SuPREMIX 
TILT-UP, 3-34% yard hydrauli- 
cally controlled mixer can give 
you all these advantages: lower 
headroom requirements — 
steeper discharge of 65°—no 
segregation—reduced thrust— 
and virtually fixed discharge. The 
hydraulic system is part of the 
unit—no costly compressor to 
buy. The unique features of this 


mixer make it the ideal mixer... 


New TILT-UP Bulletin 








shows complete details; write today. 





DISCOVER FOR YOURSELF HOW YOU CAN 
SAVE ON BAGS, LABOR, TIME, MONEY ! 


“Hi-Speed” 
BULK CEMENT TRANSPORT BODIES 


Avoid the businessMoss and inconvenience of haphazard rail deliveries . . . prevent 


inventory tie-ups resulting from larger-than-required rail shipments . 
your business location possibilities to rail sites. Cut out your bag costs .. . 


labor and money. 





. stop limiting 
save time, 


Handle cement the modern way—in BULK! This SELF-UNLOADING Baughman body is 
aesigned and built for high speed, low cost loading, hauling and 


f al . SN delivery. Saves in every way—there’s a size for your require- 
/ ond =. 






ments. Full details sent on request. No obligation. WRITE TODAY! 
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ested parties, for literature, specifica 
tions and other information on con 
crete pipe 

Howard F. Peckworth, managing 
director of the American Concreté 
Pipe Association, and H. A. Weigand, 
United Concrete Pipe Corp., both 
members of A.S.T.M. Committee C-13, 
reported on the recent subcommittee 
meetings of C-13, held in Chicago, Il 
Mr. Peckworth reported that low 
head pressure pipe specifications were 
in the course of preparation and would 
be submitted to the industry before 
presentation to A.S.T.M. 

A. M. Herman, Concrete Conduit 
Co., reviewed the new tentative drair 
tile specifications C 4-50 T, comment 
ing that although they were not in his 
opinion completely satisfactory, they 
were a considerable improvement over 
the old specifications written in 1924 

Mr. Peckworth reported that the 
dustry has been placed in a more fa 
vorable position regarding the allot 
ment of reinforcing steel for concrete 
pipe, but said that it was difficult t 
say whether sufficient steel would be 
available to all. Members were advised 
to file their applications for 100 tons 
or less of steel per quarter, through 
the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce, and for larger quantities, 
direct to Washington, or through Mr 
Peckworth. 

It was announced that the annual 
meeting will be held in Fresno, Calif., 
during March, 1952, and it was sug 
gested that the 1952 fall meeting be 
held in the Northwest 


Concrete Roofing Tile 


A NEW CONCRETE ROOFING TILE 
which was originated in Australia will 
be manufactured and distributed in 
Florida by Maule Industries, Inc., 
Miami, and Cement Block Industries, 
Tampa, which have been licensed by 
the inventor, George Agar, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

The Besser-Agar tile has been in 
use in Australia and New Zealand for 
14 years. It is applied to wood strips 
nailed across the rafters. Each tile is 
fastened to the strips on the under 
side with heavy wire. It is a flat-type 
tile that interlocks four ways and 
when properly applied is said to form 
a watertight roof, requiring no pro- 
tection underneath. The inventor 
states that this type of construction 
requires “no sheathing, no felt and 
no mopped-on slate.” It is said tc 
have withstood all typhoon and cy- 
clone disturbances in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The two companies which will 
manufacture and distribute the tile 
have investigated and tested the prod 
uct for some months. Maule Industries 
has installed a machine made by Bes- 
ser Manufacturing Co., Alpena, Mich., 
which produces 24 tile per min. An- 
other such machine is to be installed 
at Cement Block Industries’ plant at 
Tampa. The company has already con- 
tracted to cover 40 roofs with the 
Agar tile 
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SMITH-MOBILE 


List in the Field 


FIRST high discharge truck mixer. 


FIRST to eliminate the need for 
hoist or ramp. 


FIRST with a controlled discharge. 
FIRST to provide visible mixing. 
FIRST with feed chute charging. 
FIRST to provide for shrinking 
and mixing of batch as materials 


enter drum. 


FIRST to introduce water through 
the feed opening. 


FIRST to provide water injection 
through both ends of drum. 


FIRST steep distributing spout, 
especially ideal for dry concrete. 


FIRST to announce fluid drive as 
standard equipment. 


FIRST with LOADLIMIT models. 


1952 Model 










SMITH-MOBILE 





: riginal High Rblicharce Truck Mixer and Agitator 


Years of PROGRESS 


Ra SMITH LEADERSHIP REVOLUTIONIZED 
: THE TRUCK MIXER INDUSTRY 


An early model 
Smith-Mobile 
working on 
Greendale Hous. 
ing Project near 
the city of Mil 
waukee, in 1937. 


You want the very finest truck mixer that money can buy. You get it 


TMC Tih eYA in the Smith-Mobile. 


Rome wasn’t built in a day. Nor was the modern Smith-Mobile evolved 
overnight. It was designed around basic Smith inventions and patents 
long before anybody else built high discharge truck mixers. Important 
refinements were added from year to year, all based on intensive 
research and practical experience gained in the field. 

Today, Smith-Mobile continues, as always, to be the acknowledged 
leader in the industry. Buy Smith-Mobile and be sure you are getting 
the best. Five sizes available. Standard or LOADLIMIT models. 

Write for descriptive literature. 


THE T. L. SMITH COMPANY, 2885 N. 32nd Street, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 












w, 62 yard standard Smith-Mobile. = 
‘available in LOADLIMIT model. Any 
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PUSH BUTTON UNLOADING 


FOR BUILDING BLOCKS AND BRICKS! 






Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
REHBERGER UNLOADERS QUICKLY PAY 
FOR THEMSELVES IN TIME AND LABOR 


COSTS SAVED! 





Rehberger Unloaders combine these exclusive advantages: one 
man operation; increased loads; reduction of unloading time; 
same number of blocks delivered per day or week with 14 or 2/3 
less number of units. 

The only successful unit of its kind. Rehberger Unloaders 
have been time proved on the job by numerous companies with 
fleet and single installations. They are built for all makes of 
tandem axle trucks. No help is needed. Unloading time is 
reduced to minutes. 


Reduce your costs with Rehberger Unloaders. Write for full 
information now. 


ARTHUR REHBERGER Gesxetr 
& SON, INC. FOR 


320 FERRY STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 66 YEARS 


VEHICLE 
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You too, can take it easy and bask in the sun by | 
INDUSTRY 


letting our Marvel Jr. Drain Tile Machine work 
for you. Turns concrete into gold and pays for | | pews 
itself in a few days plus profit. | 




















WRITE | — 
CONCRETE MACHINERY COMPANY ropay'ron | 
HICKORY 5, NORTH CAROLINA DATA | | ISSUE 
! 
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Ready-Mixed Concrete 


niinued from page 


concrete design is wise he will hire 
only qualified inspectors, pay then 
well, and insist on good work. If a 
cylinder breaks low in seven days, the 
concrete represented by the specimer 


may be tested in place with a concrete 


test hammer. The results will show 
quickly whether the cylinder was 
truly representative of the concret 
in place 

It has been quite a trip from the 
slide rule to the forms for our friend’s 
concrete mix. The trip was successful 
and peaceful if all those concerned 
with it used common sense and honest 
pride in their work. Good concrete 
can be made and is being produced by 
reputable ready-mixed concrete com 
panies every day. We will produce 
better concrete than we have ever 
made and at less money than we now 
spend wher Wwe have answe red some 
questions about cement, found the 
answers to moisture changes in ag 
gregates, discovered the causes of 
mixer inefficiency, and trained tech 
nicians to measure the qualities of 
concrete accurately without lost time 
on the job 


Applying Engineering 
Principles 


mitmued 


where else. However, it is in actua 
production and extensively used ir 
Furope while little has been done ir 
the United States and Canada. A pat 
ent specification was issued to P. H 


Jackson, San Francisco, Calif., 
1886 for prestressed concrete units 
and structures; and in 1928, a patent 


was issued to R. E. Dill, Alexandria, 
Neb., for post-stressed concrete units 
with unbonded stee 

In the October, 1944, issue of Rock 
Propucts, page 109, the article “ ‘Cor 
crete-Steel’ Pressure Pipe for Water 
Supply,” described the manufactur 
ing met}! ds of J I Miller, Lewis 
town Pipe Co., Hillside, Ill., who pro 
duced this kind of prestressed pipe 


for Hammond, Ind., in 1938; Chicago, 
Ill., in 1942-43; and for the Standard 
Oil Co., Wood River, IIl., the same 
year. The basic research was cor 
ducted at Purdue University unde 
Prof. Ray B. Crepps. All together, 
about 48.300 ft. of this kind of pip 
were manufactured and alled; the 
pipe ranged in diameter from 24 t 
42 in. and were made in 12-ft. lengths 
These T ne ] nes aire T exce lle T t Col! 
dition toda 

To show hat can be done with pre 
stressing, structura ts of al 
are manufactured and used Swed 
From 1943 to 1947, more than 500 
dustrial b ldings were erected wit! 
the use of “‘wire-concrete” roof beams 
Piles, poles for transmission lines, I 
beams, slabs and precast units of 
every kind are manufactured wit! 
prestre ssed concrete 


In June, 1948, Ulf Bjuggren, Ak 
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Towmotor Certified Job Studies show how 
other companies in your industry, with problems 
just like your problems, have cut production 
costs, increased output per man-hour, handled 
more tonnage .. . SAVED MONEY IN Every W Ay 

. with Towmotor Mass Handling. Packed with 
helpful information, and illustrated with on-the- 
job photos, Towmotor Certified Job Studies 
clearly picture BiG SAVINGS on those jobs with 
which You are most familiar. 


Look at these typical TOWMOTOR SAVINGS 


® Car unloading costs cuf as much as 70% in many plants 
© A big appliance manufacturer cut handling costs 65 % 

© 75% of floor area saved with high stacking 

® Breakage eliminated in a bottled goods plant 

® Corloads of steel unloaded in 1'/4 hours—saving 87 % 
© A retail warehouse saves $635 weekly 

© A canned goods warehouse cut cor loading costs 75 % 
® An auto parts maker saves 160 man-hours weekly 

® Storage capacity doubled in many warehouses 
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See how You can reduce costs in all phases of 
Receiving, Processing, Storage and Distribution. 
Write today for Job Studies covering your 
industry. 
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TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIV. 49 
1226 —. 1S2ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Representatives in all principal cities in U. S$. and Canada 
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TOW MOTOR b = FORK re TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING * PROCESSING * STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG s 





is 
7Y HOW MANY PEOPLE HAVE YOU TALKED TO ABOUT AMERICANISM TODAY? 
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tiebolaget Betongindustri, Stockholm, 
Sweden, sent the author information 
and data on these various units and 
a number of pictures, several of whic 
are reproduced for this article. At the 
time, I was under the impression that 
some American and Canadian manu- 
facturers could be interested in manu- 
facturing some of these units. But 
after these many years, I have been 
unable to interest anybody in the sub- 
ject. All of the basic research was 
conducted in Sweden and at the Fed- 
eral Laboratory for Testing Mate 
rials, Zurich, Switzerland. Not only 
was the concrete investigated, but 
round, square, twisted and notched 
steel wire cables were investigated in 
detail. Thus, no one can say that the 
Swedes engaged in this business with- 
out the required research and develop- 
ment work; it would seem to me that 
some practical use could be made of 
this research and development work 
in this country—not duplicate it and 
take 25 years to do so. 

Many say that prestressing is too 
expensive for this country and can not 
compete with steel and reinforced con- 














Compact Construction l | 
@ Electronic Controls | 
Away from Machine 


Standby Manvol Controls 
Vibration under Pressure 
Plain Patlet 








4 TO 6 CYCLES A 
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MINUTE WITH 
crete precast units of conventional de- 
sign. This was partly because we could 

ASIST, SESS get all the steel we needed—but try 

3 to do that today. The market exists; 
: LOW COST initial investment backed with low cost read this: 

: maintenance and rugged dependable construction means a . More than 300 engineers attending 

: wider margin of profit for the operator. Fully automatic with elec- a a day 9 ag on ~~ on 

} . tronic controlled valves offers a flexible operation obtained in no other eon apkiicelinas a “he neg Ee 

you'll buy Columbia! State Department of Public Works and presi- 


machine. Compare Columbia feature for feature... 
dent of the American Association of State 


Highway Officials, urge use of prestressed con- 


- 
: . 
: . Look at these features: ' 
: ‘ @ Electronic controls away from vibration yet within easy reach oe > Gurus rer martage of strusteral 
: . de : y steel. Cited in discussion was a school building 
: ° of the offbearer. @ Rugged, dependable plain pallet machine. @ using prestressed beams that required less 
4 . Electronic controlledvalves afford unheardof flexibility. @ Finger than 10 percent of the steel for rolled beams ' 
: . tip controls allow 4 to 6 cycles per minute. @ If necessary, and less than 20 percent of the steel for rein- 
1 . manual operation instantly available. @ Vibration under pres- nn a ot i a rete — 
‘ sure with electronic controlled oscillation and timing of the aaivien Monudiaess te ll 20 Elen, — 
. feed drawer. @ Blocks ahead of any machine of comparable 7.1 
. production capacity! @ Approved and proven by successful Unless this demand is taken care 
of by private industry, we will find 


‘ operators throughout the country! 
that many political sub-divisions will 
, les ot 
Write home office for name and address of sale be engaged in the manufacture of pre- 
representative in your area. : , 
stressed structural units for their own 
needs. There have already been sev- 


* M eral cases where this has been done; 
* AC HI E so what are we waiting for? 

WORKS TeExAS Dry CONCRETE Co., Fort 

Worth, Texas, is now distributing 

I in the 


Sakrete, dry batched concrete, 


107 S. GRAND AVE. VANCOUVER, WASH. states of Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 


and Arkansas. 
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CARPENTER SEPTIC TANK FORMS Cc te M hi Since 
and handling equipment are preferred by large precast tank oncrere ac iner y 1904 
ers they use Block Machi 
. oc. acnhines 
MINIMUM TIME and LABOR in y t 

4 Pouring Brick Machines 
; Handling Concrete Mixers 
Resetting forms v : 
4 Pouring again Root Tile Machines 

LASTLY, and not leastly — . : 
: ONE MAN makes the deliv- Drain Tile Machines 

, a ery with a CARPENTER Ornamental Molds 
| DELIVERY RIG : . : 
; CARPENTER J Stucco Spraying Outfits 
E MANUFACTURING } o— Strength Testing Machines 
COMPANY Check square for literature wanted 
Phone 22018 
R.F.D. 1, Box 470 VFG. CO. 
Richmond 23, Virginia 443 Ottawa Ave. Holland, Mich 
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FASTER...BETTER...CHEAPER... 


At The COLONIAL BLUE DIAMOND MORTAR 
CORPORATION PLANT, ASTORIA, 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 





LIME PUTTY - = 





MILLER- 
KOMLINE 
PROCESS 











View of discharge of processed lime putty into receiving hopper. Note 
thickness of lime mat (11/2). 


The Colonial Blue Diamond Mortar Corporation is 
using the completely revolutionary, patented M-K 
process to produce a highly superior slaked lime 
putty for plaster’s white coat finish, a material that 
meets top level specifications. 


No water or lime is lost — an important feature in 


this project, as New York water is expensive and 
sometimes restricted 


TO CONCRETE PRODUCERS: 
The M-K method eliminates aging vats, cuts produc 


tion time to minutes, and yields a uniform putty 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


MILLER - 


KOMLINE 


ready for use when it 

The operation is simple, and works just the same in 
making lime putty for brick mortar tucco, and 
with the use of the ready-mix concrete truck, you 
are immediately in business to tay highly profit 
able READY-MIXED BRICK MORTAR business. 
Plasterers say that M-K putty | better plasticity, 


reater spread, and better covering capacity. 
y 


Plants designed by M-K cant It and put into 


operation anywhe re in the w 


Exclusive patent licenses are now 
being issued to qualified parties. 


CORPORATION 


Sole Licensees of M-K Process 


DURANDO MILLER 


PEAPACK, NEW JERSEY 


THOMAS R. KOMLINE 
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efi Producers Report 


Continued from page 239 





how many of them will return to us 
next spring. 

“At the moment it appears we will 
have enough equipment for our needs 
next year, except of course the nor- 
mal replacement of wornout equip 
ment.” 

Minnesota: “Our volume of business 
was off approximately 15 percent 
from 1950. The two principal reasons 
for this decrease in volume are gov- 
ernment regulations and inclement 
weather throughout the year. 

“Not only was the volume of busi- 
ness down but the percent of profit 
was considerably less due to a smaller 
volume and the increase in price of 
all items connected with ready-mixed 
concrete. We were not able to increase 
the ready-mixed concrete price but all 


* items which we purchased that go 
‘ cee into the cost of producing concrete in- 








UNIT 1020 
¥, Yard Shovel 









< creased in price. It was necessary for 

oe EVERY CHANNEL OF OPERATION! us to absorb higher prices in trucks, 

_ equipment, cement, sand, gravel, tires, 

This dependable high-speed excavator “steals the S. — and labor. ge atid ae 
me om gs ily bas ae elect ur 1951 business year would have 
show”. You will find it is capable of delivering more been considerably less than it was if 


work hours at less cost than any similar machine on the Your Favorite the farm market for ready-mixed con- 
market. The UNIT 1020 is carefully engineered for the erete had not increased in volume over 


really tough jobs, with drop forged alloy steel gears UNIT Star previous years.” 


and shafts completely enclosed and oil sealed in Unit's Pig ae eet Georgia: “Business in 1951 was ap 

exclusive, one-piece gear case. Fewer parts mean less cai proximately 15 percent to 20 percent 

replacements, cut operating and maintenance costs to Crane up to 9 tons. less, both in volume and profits, as 

a minimum. And the modern FULL VISION CAB offers * og Be Aceon song Type compared to 1950. — 

360° visibility. Keeps both man and machine at top Crane up to 8 tons. _ “No oe change ~ — 

* at : : : : % UNIT 1020 Crowler Type Is anticipated. *rices and volume 

efficiency. Available in gas or Diesel type. Convertible i aad Meta i cams he dub anne tadinn 
to all attachments. Write for Catalog L-400. Crane up to 10 tons. rr - é ares i 

%& UNIT 1520 Mobile Type — . 

% Yard Excavator “We anticipate some trouble in se 

4 Send for a UNIT “TV SET” eng poe pe ¥r curing myer prices prevailing in 

You'll like this novel UNIT brochure. It 2 ag ee rane our industry locally. We have plans 





portrays the complete UNIT line ond il- 


lustrotes the 10 reasons why UNIT is a poe up to 12 tons. for expanding concrete block pro 
better machine. Write for your copy * _ 1520T Truck Crone | duction. 
There's no obligation Vs Yard Excavator | Se - 
today. The 9 Crane up to 20 tons. Mississippi: “Our 1951 business was 
UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP. All Models Convertible | approximately 20 percent above 1950 
6433 Woet Burahom sree to ALL Attachments. | We expect volume to be down in 1952 


Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


the building industry. We have recent 
ly acquired a portable ready-mixed 
concrete plant. We expect to secure 
jobs anywhere in our state with this 
concrete plant and we hope thereby 
to offset the expected decline in vol 
SHOVELS + DRAGLINES + CLAMSHELLS © CRANES + TRENCHOES + MAGNETS ume in our immediate locality.” 


| 
} because of government regulations in 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











. . » block makers everywhere are talking about 


OSWALT SERVICE for Vibrapac Owners 


The good news is getting around fast that OSWALT SERVICE adds $60.00 extra profits 
per day, and insures plant efficiency. 


That’s right! ... OSWALT SERVICE boosts output of a vibrapac machine from 600 to 
900 blocks per hour, without sacrifice of quality. 


Experienced OSWALT service men are always on call to maintain top-level operating 
efficiency and output. 








Many Satisfied Customers now operating Write for name of OSWALT-Serviced 
67 Machines Plant nearest you 
OSWALT ENGINEERING SERVICE CORP. 
containing full details. i 1335 Circle Ave., Forest Park, Ill. Phones: EStebrook 8-3666 — FOrest 6-3898 
Write for OSWALT Booklet 
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Lime Putty 


(Continued from page 241) 


a receiving hopper. The springs sep- 
arate and are subjected to a high pres- 
sure water spray to wash off any ma- 
terial adhering, which material is 
pumped to a storage tank for re-use 
in subsequent batches. To complete 
the cycle, the springs return to their 
position on the drum before again en- 
tering the vat to pick up a fresh mat 
of putty. Water extracted from the 
lime by the vacuum is returned into 
the aforementioned storage tank and 
is re-used in the process. 

Lime putty dropped into the receiv- 
ing hopper is ready for immediate de- 
livery. It is loaded into 27-cu. ft. steel 
boxes, two at a time, which are han- 
dled by fork-lift trucks and put di- 
rectly on the beds of specially-built 
boom trucks. 

Thus far, there being a great de- 
mand for plasterers white coat finish, 
production has been almost entirely of 
that product. The same method would 
apply in manufacturing brick mor- 
tar putty except that production 
would be greater through speeding up 
the drum filter. A wetter putty, of 
lower solids content, would thus be 
produced which would be conveyed to 
trucks or the mixing plant either by 
pump or belt conveyor. 

The Brooks-Taylor plant is also in 
production and had been enlarged 
from four to six 5000-cu. ft. aging 
tanks. There are now two mixing 
plants at Astoria, using four mixers, 
with a mortar capacity of 1500 cu. yd. 
per day. 

All the equipment in the new plant 
is of slow-moving characteristics 
with the exception of the vacuum 
pump and, as a result, favorable per- 
formance with respect to maintenance 
is to be anticipated. Two men can op- 
erate the plant. Cost of operation has 
been low and, according to Mr. Miller, 
there has been about a 20 percent re- 
duction in labor and mechanical op- 
erating costs when compared with the 
older process. Installation costs, as 
well, are lower and far less ground 
space is required. 

Durando Miller has been in the 
ready-mixed brick mortar business 
since 1925 and has produced mortar 
either by a central-mixing plant or in 
ready-mixed concrete trucks. Many 
ready-mixed concrete producers hav- 
ing surplus truck mixers can readily 
diversify their business and guaran- 
tee more continued use of their equip- 
ment through the production of ready- 
mixed brick mortar, either sanded 
lime or completely cement lime mor- 
tar. The white coat finishing lime 
business is one not commonly recog- 
nized as having high volume potential. 

Plants for the M-K process lime 
putty range in size from 600 cu. ft. 
to 2000 cu. ft. in 8 hr. The process has 
been patented and exclusive licenses 
for desired localities are available 
through Miller-Komline Corp. 








Jaeger truck mixers are 
lighter for a bigger payload 


yet completely equipped 





Because they’re engineered for weight-saving, Jaeger HI-DUMPS have 


design features not found in models merely “stripped” for lightness. 


These are features essential for the produ erior quality 


concrete (and more concrete is sold by Jaeger Truck Mixers than by 
any other method). They also make it possible for Jaeger HI-DUMPS 
to haul more payloads per day. 

For example, the diameter-to-leneth ratio of Jae xing drum 


has resulted in an improved drum shape of lar eter. This new- 
type drum provides the fastest, most thorough mixing action for any 


slump concrete. 


Engineered for time saving—10 seconds per yard to end-load dry 
materials thru new hopper. Charge wet material e quick drop 
rum speed, plus 
low angle discharge cone and continuous blades, discharge 


concrete @ 20-25 seconds per yard, 1” slump in 60 secor 


through quick-opening “toggle-lock” top door. | 
L” slump 


Re & 


See your Jaeger distributor or send for Bulletin TM-1. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 


603 Dublin Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 


MIXERS . HOISTS a TOWERS 
CONCRETE SPREADERS, FINISHERS 


AIR COMPRESSORS e PUMPS bd 
AGGREGATE SPREADERS @ BITUMINOUS PAVERS @ 
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tha WORKHORSE 
Of LIFT TRUCKS 


“Gives Your 


Business a Lift’’ 


Every Truck “Custom- 
Built” ... for the 
Customer’s Needs 





Erickson Model F-5 


(Capacity 5000 Ibs.) shown 
with detachable scoop. Fits 
any Erickson fork model. 








Erickson “Custom-Built” F-5 
with additional lift. Dual 
heavy duty tires for soft 
yards. Capacity 5000 lbs. 


Erickson Model F-6 


with standard wheels, forks 
and lift. Capacity 6000 Ibs. 





We'll be looking for you at the 


N.C.M.A. CONVENTION 
New York, February 18-20, 1952 












Erickson 
Model 
F-16 





Capacity 16,000 Ibs. Shown 
with boom attachment and 
utility forks for your pipe 
work. Supplied with any 
style forks. Other pipe hand- 
ling models with 6000, 8000 
and 10,000 Ibs. capacity. 


260 





Speeds Forward 
Speeds Reverse 


available on all models (Stand- 
ard on F10 & F 16.) Sideshifter 
optional on all fork models. 







Erickson Platforms 
Model P-5, 5000 Ibs. 
Model P-6, 6000 Ibs. 
Model P-7, 7000 lbs. 
Handle all racks. 


Cztckion 


POWER LIFT 
TRUCKS, Inc. 





1405 MARSHALL ST. N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 
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TRANSIT MIXER 
TRUCKS FOR RENT 


In the months to come, you will have 
the opportunity to figure on many con- 
struction projects that will be too large 


for you to handle with your own trucks. 


Such projects are made accessible to 
those who employ the CONSERCO 
System . . . a service which has been 
successfully rendered for the past thir- 


teen years. 


CONSERCO offers monthly leases on 
modern High Discharge Transit Mixers 
mounted on Heavy Duty Trucks. The 
lessee has complete control of the 
equipment throughout the contract 


period. 


In these days of high prices and in- 
creasing taxes it will pay you to con- 
sider our RENTAL PLAN. 


Write for information 


CONSERCO CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1939 
RIVER ROAD & B&O RR 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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Machinery, equipment and supplies for the Rock Advertisers in this issue of ROCK IDUCTS are 
‘ 4 . 
Products’ Industries are listed alphabetically and the identified by a dot (*) preceding the listing. Turn to 
names and addresses of manufacturers indicated Advertiser Index for the page numbé 
Numbers under manufacturers’ listings identify sut 
division in which their equipment falls. See begir 
ning of each classification for code identificatior 
A AERIAL TRAMWAYS UTAH PUMICE G PERLITE, INC HOBART BROTHERS CO., Hobart 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., toh 1—2 
ABRASIVES 640 S. Broad St., Trenton 2, N. J THE WAYLITE COMPANY, INGERSOLL-RAND CO., 11 Broad 
AMERICAN WHEELABRATOR G& U.S. STEEL CO. COLUMBIA. W. Madison St., Chicag " York 4, N. Y 
EQUIP. CORP., 439 S. Byrkit St GENEVA STEEL piv ZONOLITE COMPANY 1—2 
Mishawaka, Ind. an Francisco ¢ LaSalle St., THE GER MACHINE CO 
" mbus 16, Ohio 


THE CARBORUNDUM CO., RE- 
FRACTORIES DIV., Perth Ambo 
N. J. 


GARDNER MACHINE CO., 


loit, Wis. 
HOPPER PRODUCTS, INC., 12 E 
4ist St., New York 17, N. Y 


PANGBORN CORP., Hagerstown 
Md. 


REARDON INDUSTRIES, INC., 
2837 Stanton Ave., Cincinnati 
6, Ohio 


STONE MACHINERY CO., INC., 
399 Fayette St., Manilus, N. Y 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y 


VICTOR ENGINEERING CORP., 


27 Maplewood Ave., Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 

ADMIXTURES, Aggregate 
AMERICAN VERMICULITE 
CORP., 654 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y 
COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES, 
INC., 24th G Ottaw 
Mich. 


A. C. HORN CO., INC., 10th St 
G 44th Ave., Long Island City 
N. ¥ 

JINKINS LABORATORY, 

W. 6th St., Los Angele 
@THE MASTER BUILDERS | co 
Euclid Ave Cleve 


701¢ 


Ohio 

MINNESOTA MINING G MFG 
CO., 900 Fauguier Ave., St. Paul 
6, Minn. 

QUIGLEY COMPANY, INC., 527 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
REARDON INDUSTRIES INC., 
2837 Stanton Ave., Cincinnati 6, 
Ohio 

L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC., 

No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, III 


AERATION UNIT, for 
Blending Agitation in 
Bins 
@THE BIN-DICATOR CO 4 
Kercheval Ave., Detroit 15, Mich 


THE C. S. JOHNSON CO., P.O 
Box 71, Champaign, |!!! 

eFULLER COMPANY, Fuller Bidg., 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


INTERSTATE samanecner DIV., 
YARA ENGINEERING CORP., |8 
W. Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N. J 


AFTERCOOLERS, Air 
BURY COMPRESSOR CO. 


scade 
eCHICAGO PNEUMATIC ‘Yoo. 
44th St.. New Y 


b 
Y 


@GARDNER DENVER CO., Qui 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO., |! 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y 
@JOY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 
; oa 
PENNSYLVANIA PUMP G com. 
a B 
i Pa 
a L. SMIDTH & Co., 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J 


AGGREGATES, for Con- 
crete, Lightweight 
Slag, Haydite, Pumice, 
Perlite, Cinders, etc. 


AMERICAN VERMICULITE 
CORP., 654 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. 

THE CARTER-WATERS CORP., 


2440 Pennway, Kansas City 8 
Mo 

CELOTEX CORP., 120 S. LaSalle 
t., Chicago 3, I. 


vere DODSON MFG. CO., one. 
rwise, Wichita z nn 
GREENVILLE MFG. works, 
NV Greenev ) 
THE MARIETTA CONCRETE 
CORP., P.O. Box 
H. HESSEY MILLER, Delaware 
Ave. G Flower St., Chester, Pa 
PUMICE ASGEASSATE SALES 
CORP., P.O. Box 
querque, New Mex 
PUMICE ENGINEERING CO., 
x 808, Bend, Oregor 
evrensy COMPANY, INC., 527 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 
REARDON INDUSTRIES, INC., 
; Stanton Ave not 
Oh , 
U. S. STEEL CO., 525 Wm. Penr 
Pl., Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
UTAH PERLITE aeesrs Ape a 
W. North Temple, $ 
ty t< ah 


jot before name ind te 
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AGITATORS (see Vibra- 
tors, Portable Con- 
crete) 


AGITATORS, Slurry (see 
Slurry Agitators) 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


1. Portable 

2. Stationary 
@ALLIS- CHALMERS MFG. CO., 

se Oth St., Milwaukee Wis 

2 

AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE cO., 
KELLOGG DIV., 97 Hur 
Rochester 9, N. Y 

sae 

BURY COMPRESSOR CO 

2 
eCHICAGO PNEUMATIC FOOL 
Cco., 6 E. 44th St., New Y 


ae 

1—2 
CLARK BROS. CO., INC 

1—2 
THE COOPER- BESSEMER CORP., 
Mount V 

2 
cemevaveror PRODUCTS 
CORP., 4! Fernando Roa 
Los Angeles 31, Calif 


currTis PNEUMATIC MACHIN 
ERY CO., 988 Kienlier ve 
WS 2 Mc 
“2 
DAVEY COMPRESSOR co., N 
Water G Saginor St F Or 
1—2 
THE DeVILBISS CO., Pr s 
Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Jo? 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & co 
Aichige Ave > 
12 
@FULLER COMPANY, Fuller Bidg 
Catasauqua, Pa 


@GARDNER-DENVER CO 
i 
1—2 
GORDON SMITH G CO., INC 


Ky 
1—2 

GRAY COMPANY, INC , 6C 

Eleventh Ave., N. E., Minnear s 
3, Minn. 
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eJOY MANUFACTURING CO 


ttsbur 
r sburg 


@NORDBERG MFG co., 


“ kee , Wis 
@eLERO! CO Obdth t 


1 
LYNCH CORP Summit St 


1—2 
0. K. CLUTCH G MCHNRY. CO., 
imbia, Pa 


' 
PENNSYLVANIA Pome G - sme 
PRESSOR CO 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., 


SCHRAMM INC West hester 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., 


WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
N 

J 


AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERING CO., 


AIRFAWN 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP 


BUFFALO FORGE CO., 490 Broad 
+* N y 
CLARAGE FAN CO., 619 Porter 
é Mich 
CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHIN- 
ERY CO Kie en Ave., St 


@GENERAL ELECTRIC Cco., | River 
N. Y 
INGERSOLL RAND co., Broad 
ee 


STEARNS-ROGERS MFG. CO., 


enver 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Co., 
x t , Pit 


t<} , 
r 
Ary 


WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA 
CHINERY CORP rthingtor 


N. 











YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 709 S 
Marquette St., Racine, Wis. 


AIR CONVEYORS (see 
Conveyors Air) 


AIR ENTRAINING 
AGENTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N, Y. 
amen FLURESIT CO., INC., 
4011 Red Bank Rd., Cincinnati 
27, Ons 
AUTOLENE LUBRICANTS CO., 
PROTEX DIV., 1331 West Evans, 
Denver 9, Colo. 
THE CARTER-WATERS CORP., 
2440 Pennway, Kansas City 8, 
Mo. 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
CO., 4985 Fyler Ave., St. Louis 9 
Mo 
DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL 
CO., 62 Whittemore Ave., Cam- 
bridge 40, Mass. 

@FLEMING MFG. CO., 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo 

@HERCULES POWDER CO., 946 
King St., Wilmington, Del. 
HOPPER PRODUCTS, INC., 12 
E. 4ist St.. New York 17, N. ¥ 
A. C. HORN CO., INC., 10th St 
and 44th Ave., Long Island City 
1, N.Y. 

@THE MASTER BUILDERS CO., 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio 
E. L. MOORE CO., 193! Oakwood 
St., Pasadena 7, Calif. 

NEWPORT INDUSTRIES, INC., 
ae Park Ave., New York 17, 


4985 Fyler 


sean a a Co., Dept 
RP, Harrison, N 

SIKA CHEMICAL corr. 35 Greg- 
ory Ave., Passaic, N. 

THE RICHARD onehe CORP., 
190 Warren St., Jersey City, N. J. 
SOLVAY SALES DIV.. ALLIED 
CHEMICAL G DYE CORP., 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
SPRAY - 0 - BOND COMPANY, 
2225 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwau- 
kee 12, Wisc. 


AIR FILTERS 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., 
INC., 215 Central Ave., Louisville 
8, Ky. 

AMERICAN WHEELABRATOR G 
EQUIP. CORP., 439 S. Byrkit St 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

E. D. BULLARD CO., 275 Eightn 
St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
BURY COMPRESSOR CO., !715 
Cascade St., Erie, Pa 

THE DeVILBISS CO., 300 Phillips 
Ave., Toledo !, Ohio 
FRAM SaePeRATION, 
dence 16, R. 

peor ay al .; 11 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. 

LINCOLN aaemeiieene co., 
5701 Natural Bridge, St. Louis 20, 
Mo. 

C. A. NORGREN CO.,.3400 § 
Elati St., Englewood, Colo 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY CO., 
57 Chatham Rd., Summit, N. J 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 248 
Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


AIR HEATERS 

@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX CO., 
85 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
DRAVO CORPORATION, Neville 
Island, Pittsburgh 25, Pa 

@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Road, Schenectady 5, 


Provi- 





1 River 


270 














@HARDINGE CO., INC., 


@F.t. SMIDTH G CO., 


DIRECTORY 


LINCOLN ENGINEERING CO., 

5701 Natural Bridge, St. Louis 
, Mo. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 

First Nat‘! Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 


AIR LINE LUBRICATORS 
@CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 


CO., 6 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
. A 


eso CO., Quincy, 
INGERSOLL-RAND CO., |! 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y 
KNOX MFG. CO., 226 W. Clinton 
Ave., Oaklyn, N. J. 

LINCOLN ENGINEERING CO., 
5701 Natural Bridge, St. Louis 
20, Mo. 

@NEW HAVEN VIBRATOR CO., 
145 Chestnut St., New Haven 7, 
Conn. 

C. A. NORGREN CO., 3400 §S 
Elati St., Englewood, Colo. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 


CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J 


AIR RECEIVERS, Tanks, 


Steel 


BURY COMPRESSOR CO., |7/5 
Cascade St., Erie, Pa 

CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 1988 Kienlien Ave., St. 
Louis 20, Mo. 


OGSSEEES- Seven CO., Quincy, 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANS- 
PORTATION CORP., Field Bidg., 
Room 3105, 135 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 90, Ill. 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO., : 1 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 


@JOY MANUFACTURING CO., 


Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 
2, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA PUMP G COM- 
PRESSOR CO., Bushkil! Drive 
Easton, Pa 


AIR SEPARATORS 


ABBE ENGINEERING CO., 50 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
THE DeVILBISS CO., 300 Phillips 
Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio 

FEDERAL CLASSIFIER SYSTEMS, 
INC., 127 N. Dearborn St., Chi 
cago 2, Ill. 

240 Arch 
St., York, Pa. 


e KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. & 


ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY 
; 57 Chatham Rd., Summit 
be 


@RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIV., 
CUMBUSTION ENG. SUPER - 
HATER, INC., 1315 N. Branch 
Si., Chicago 22, Ill 
StPARATIONS ENGINEERING 
ae) 10 E. 42nd St., New York 

1) W. 42nd 

St., New York 18, N. Y. 

STAPLES G PFEIFFER, 528 Bry- 

ant St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 

STURTEVANT MILL CO., 102 

Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY 
—_ 27 Emerick St., Kingston, 
N. Y. 


@WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & 


PULV. CO., 800 St. Louis Ave 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 


AIR TRANSPORT SYS- 


TEMS (see Conveyors 
Air) 


ROCK PRODUCTS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





@ A dot before name indicates advertiser 


ALLOYS 


1. Abrasion Resisting 
2. Heat Resisting 
3. Manganese 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., 
= meee Cleveland 5, Ohio 


ALLOY RODS CO., 3105 W. Mar 
ket St., York, Pa. 

V2 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., 
-, Park Ave., New York 


Ns 
@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEFL 
DIV. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO., 40! E. 14th St.. Ch 
cago Heights, Ill. 
3 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
1—2— 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! £ 
Third St., Bethlehem, Po 
1—2— 
THE BRADY CONVEYORS 
CORP., 20 W. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago 4, Ill 
1 


CARBOLOY DEPT., a wo 
ELECTRIC CO., 11177 Eight 
—_ Rd., Detroit 32, Mich 


CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 


3720 So. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 
32, WM. 
1—2 


ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIV., AMER- 
ICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., Taylor 
St. G Abbey Road, Elyria, Ohio 


THE FAHRALLOY CO., 1/49th 
Loomis St., Harvey, Ill. 
FARRELL-CHEEK STEEL CO., 


Sandusky, Ohio 
@ THE FROG, SWITCH G MFG. CO., 
Carlisle, Pa. 
3 


GEORGIA IRON WORKS CO., 605 
— St., Augusta, Ga. 


HAYNES STELLITE CO., Div 
UNION CARBIDE G CARBON 
CORP., South Lindsay, Kokom 
Ind 

1—2 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL ‘eo 
ae Wall St., New York 5, N. 


JONES G LAUGHLIN STEEL 
CORP., Third Ave. G Ross St., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

1 


KENSINGTON STEEL CO., 505 
ween St., Chicago 28, III 


LUKENS STEEL CO., 52! Lukens 
Bidg., Coatesville, Pa. 

1—2—3 

MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

1—. 
@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 

4710 W. Division St., Chicag 
7 th. 


@RESISTO-LOY CO., 127 Baylis 
St., S.W., Grand Rapids 7, Mich 
@JOSEPH T. RYERSON G SON, 
INC., 2558 West 16th St., Chi- 
cago 80, Ill. 
1-2 
STOODY COMPANY, /|!929 £ 
Slauson Ave., Whittier, Calif. 
1—2—3 
STROH PROCESS STEEL CO., | 428 


High St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
1 
@STULZ-SICKLES CO., | 34 Lafay 
ette St., Newark J. 
3 
@TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G 
— High Bridge, N. J. 
in this issue. See advertiser index 
January. 1952 


@ THOMAS FOUNDRIES, INC., 
P.O. Box Birmingham 
Ala 

1—2 


WALL COLMONOY CORP., 19345 
John R. St., Detroit 3, Mich 
\--2 


ALTERNATORS, Electric 


@ ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 975 
So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, Wisc 
CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO., DIV. OF ELLIOTT CO., 
Ampere, N. J 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. 
CoO., 1331 Tyler St. N.E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn. 

@GENERAL ELECTRIC O., 
er Road, Schenectady 5 
INTERNATIONAL DIESEL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., INC., 13-02 44th Ave 
Long Island City 1, N. ¥ 


AMMETERS, Electric 
THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury 20 


1 Riv 
N. Y 


Conn 
@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | River 
Road, Schenectady N. Y. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 
Pa 


WHEELCO 
847 W. Harrison St., 
ih. 


ANTI-FRICTION BEAR- 
INGS (see Bearings) 


APRON FEEDERS (see 
Feeders, Apron) 


ARC WELDING APPA- 
RATUS (see Welding 
Machines, Arc) 


ASPHALT MIXING 
PLANTS 
@BARBER-GREENE CO., 
Park Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
@BLAW-KNOX DIV. OF BLAW- 
KNOX CO., P.O. Box 1198, Pitts- 
burgh 30 Pa, 
HETHERINGTON G 


INSTRUMENTS CO., 
Chicago 7 


BERNER 


INC., 1-745 Kentucky Ave., 
jianapolis 7, Ind. 
elOWA MFG. CO., 916-16th St 
N.E., Cedar Rapids, ‘eat 


THE JAEGER MACHINE co., ) 
W. Spring St., Columbus 16, ‘Ohio 
@KWIX-MIX CO., W. Gran 
Ave., Port Washington, Wis 
NATIONAL AMALGA-PAVE, 
i ‘ Bivd 
Beve t s, aif 
@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 
4710 W. Division St., Chicago 51 
iL 
@PIONEER ENG. WORKS, INC., 
1515 Central Ave., Minneapolis 
13, Minn. 
SIMPLICITY SYSTEM CO., River 
side Dr., Chattanooga 6, Tenn 


AUTOCLAVES, Labora- 
tory 


eBLAW- ~? , V0 
KNOX CO., Box 
burgh 30 b 

THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY G 
MACHINE CO., 1250 St. George 
St., East L canteek Ohio 

A aly So SCIENTIFIC &O., 


and St ag 


BLAW 


8 Pitts 


47 Th 


AXLES & WHEELS, Car & 
Locomotive 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS, Philadeiphia 42, Pa. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 


Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 

THE C. S. CARD IRON WORKS 
CO., P.O. Box 117, Denver 
Colo. 


THE CHASE FOUNDRY G&G MFG. 
CO., 2300 S. Parsons Ave., Co- 
lumbus 7, Ohio 
@EATON MANUFACTURING Cl., 
739 €. 140 St., Cleveland 10 
Ohio 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
112% W. 4th St., Greenvil 
Ohio 
PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., e 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N 
H. K. PORTER CO., INC., 49th G 
Harrison Sts., Pittsburgh 1, Pa 
STROH PROCESS STEEL co., 
1428 High St., Pittsburgh 1. 
TRUCK EQUIPMENT co INC., 
1791 Fillmore Ave., Bu ; 
N. Y 
UNITED STATES , STEEL co., 
525 Wm. Penn 
30, Pa 
@VULCAN IRON WORKS, 
Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


BABBITT METAL (see 
Bearing Metals) 


BAG CLEANERS 


THE DAY agg oi 
Ave N Minnear 
Minn 

MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
Corp., Elmore, Ohio 


BAGGING MACHINES 


ALLIED WELDING & MFG co 
INC., 49 Lorna D 

lando Fla 

BEMIS BROS. BAG. CO., 

St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER co.. 
Machinery Sale >rvice 

220 E. 42nd St ” haw 

N. Y 

ST. REGIS SALES CORP., 
1036 N. Godfrey t ‘ 
town, Pa 

RICHARDSON SCALE CO., Van 
Houten Ave., Clifton, N 


BAGS, Dust Collector 
AMERICAN WHEELABRATOR G& 
EQUIP. CORP., 439 S. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

THE NORTHERN BLOWER CO., 


6408 Barberton Ave., Cleveland 
2, Ohio 

@UNION BAG AND PAPER 
CORP., 233 Broadway, New York 
7IN.Y 

WESTERN PRECIPITATION 
CORP., 1016 W. Ninth St 
Angeles 15, Calif 

BAGS 
1. Paper 
2. Cloth 

BAGPAK DIV., INTERNATION- 


AL PAPER CO., 220 £ 
New York 64, N. Y 
1 


@BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 
t., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
2 


408 Pine 


BODINSON MFG. CO., 
Bayshore Bivd., San F 
Calif 
CHASE BAG CO., 309 W. Jacksor 
Bivd., Chicago 6, III. 

1—2 


EQUITABLE PAPER BAG CO., 
47-00 31st Place, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

1 


FULTON BAG G COTTON MILLS, 
P. O. Box 1726, Atlanta 1, Ga 


DIRECTORY 


@HAMMOND BAG G PAPER CO., 
Lobmiller Bivd., Wellsburg, W.Va 
1 


HUDSON — & PAPER —_, 
Park Ave Jew Y 
b 
1 


JAITE COMPANY, Jaite, Ohio 
1 


OKRAFT BAG CORP., Fifth 

ve., New York 2 N. Y., and 
Daily News Bidg 

1 
THE RAYMOND BAG CO., Tytus 
Ave. & Enoch Dr., Middletown 
Ohio 

1 
oF Pc ra perv a> san 

re ] 

> 

SECURITY BAG CO., 96 Clifton 


Pl., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
oUNtON BAG AND PAPER CORP., 
3 Broadway (Woolworth Bidg.) 
Now York 7, N. Y. 
1 


UNIVERSAL PAPER BAG CO., 
New Hope, Pa 

WESTERN 
CORP., 6 W 


es 15, Calif 


3 


PRECIPITATION 
BAG TIES, Wire 


@BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 408 Pine 
St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
CHASE BAG CO., 309 W. Jack- 


son Bivd., Chicago 6, III. 
MONTGOMERY & CO., INC., 53 
Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y 


SECURITY BAG CO., 96 Clifton 
Pl., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


BALL BEARINGS, (see 
Bearings, Ball) 


BALL MILLS (see Mills, 
Ball) 


BALLS & SLUGS, Grind- 
ing, (see Grinding 
Media) 


BARGES, Sand and 
Gravel, etc. 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO., 
INC., 2511 Taylor St., Fort 
Wayne 6, Ind. 

DRAVO CORPORATION, ! 
Island, Pittsburat f 


@EAGLE IRON WORKS, |37 Hol- 
comb Ave., Des Moines 4, lowa 
GEORGIA IRON WORKS CO., 

12th St., Augusta, Ga. 
INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP., 
P.O. Drawer 2632, Birmingham z. 
Ala 
MANITOWOC ENGINEERING 
WORKS, Manitowoc, Wisc. 
DUMPCRETE Div., MAXON 
CONSTRUCTION CO., INC., 13) 
N. Ludiow St., Dayton 2 Ohio 
MILLVILLE IRON WORKS, INC., 
6th St. G Florence Ave., Mill- 
ville, N. J. 

@YUBA MFG. CO., 35! Californio 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif 


BATCHERS, BIN 


1. Weighing 

2. Volumetric 
ANCHOR CONCRETE MAGI. 
ERY CO., 119) Fairview Ave., 
Columbus 12, Ohio 
ANDERSON SRGIEERING co., 

Bent St } 

M 


ATLAS CAR G MFG. CO., 
nhoe Rd., Cleveland 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


rete y = METER co 
| - Sth St 

gele 21, Calif. 
2 


THE Cc. ©. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6 ) Harvar Ave 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


@BESSER — co., 
Alpena, | 
1 
@BLAW-KNOX DIV BLAW 
KNOX _CO., f 


ice 
were SCALE G 
co., é : 


view 


MACHINE 


‘ Ohi 
1 
BUILDERS - PROVIDENCE INC 
345 Horris A ¢ 
R. | 
T—2 
L. eg eg co. 
Mitchell ‘ 
1—2 
@BUTLER BIN CO., 
kesha, Wisc. 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
, 4985 Fyler Av t 
7, Mo 
1—2 
yo gg een MACHINERY 
co Glenwood G Vintor ¢ 
Senos lowa 
1—2 
THE CONVEYOR co. 


Slauson Ave., 


Calif 

1—2 
@ROY DARDEN _INSUSTRIES 
INC., P 5, Nort 


Branch, ations a 
2 


ERIE STEEL CONST co., 
Road G N. P 

1—2 
FAIRBANKS one G CO 
S. Michigan Av 


land 
—— MFG C9., 


Ave 
2 
GAR-BRO MFG. CO 


“4 
HARDY SCALES CO 
’ 


THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND 
IRON CO., 

Yarren, Ohio 

1 


THE HOWE SCALE CO 
1—2 
1OWA MFG. CO 
N.E., Cedar Rapids 
1—2 
THE yg _ MPG. co., 
4th St j 
Dams 
eTHE Cc. S JOHNSON co 
Box 71, Champaign 
—2 
eLIPPMANN 
WORKS, 4603 
Milwaukee 14, Wisc 
1—2 
THE MARIETTA CONCRETE 
CORP., P< 


ENGINEERING 
xy Mit ‘ 


2 
MEYER SCALES, INC., 


tral Ave., Orange 


1 


MIXERMOBILE MANUFACTUR 
ERS : r E. } 
@MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
CORP., £ 


NICHOLS ENG. G RESEARCH 


CORP., 


NOBLE CO seventh sf 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO., Var 


} 


SCHAFFER 


SCIEN 
C 


STEPH 


HARI 


N. J 
POIDOMETER CO., 


ay 


TIFIC CONCRETE SERVICE 
Ave. Elizabeth 


NG MACHINERY CORP 


ENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 


SCALE CO Tele 


ES R. WATTS G CO., 4 


THE WEBB CORP., < 


@e WILLARD 


ERY 


INCRETE pe 
To. d a 


lif 


ALE G TOWNE MFG. CO., 


ré 


BATCHING PLANTS 


ANDET 


eBLAW 


KNOX ¢ 


e@ FLEMING 


BE 


sREENY 


HARDY 


THE HE 


eLIiPPM 
WORK 
MIXE 
EF 

om 
CORE 

NOI 

@eTHE 

Wa 


NSTRUCTION 


ENGINEERING CO 


NOX DIV. OF BLAW 
) , Pitts 
N MFG. CO., 24 Bay- 
Frar co 24 
SCALE CO., 
2 BIN CO 


TE TRANSPORT MIXER 
MACHINERY 


iVEYOR CO., East 


MFG. CO., INC., 14¢ 


TEEL CONST co., 


e, Pa 


MFG. CO 


MFG. CO 


LLE MFG. WORKS 


SCALES CO., 


‘ 


LTZEL STEEL FORM AND 


co T as Road 
ANN ENGINEERING 
MOBILE MANUFACTUR 
Ex MACHINERY 
co seventh St 
JOHNSON CO., 
OBINSON G CO 














STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
@SUPREMIX INC., 40! Grace St 
Adrian, Mich 
@ WILLARD CONCRETE MACHIN- 
ERY SALES CO., 2906 Imperial 
Lynwood, Calif 


BATTERIES, Storage 


B. F. M. INDUSTRIES, INC., 2124 
Mill Ave., Brooklyn 34, N. Y. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BAT- 
TERY CO., |9th St. G Allegneny 
Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

THE MARIETTA CONCRETE 
CORP., Westview, Box 356, Mari- 
etta, Ohio 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


ALBERT G J. M. ANDERSON 
MFG. Avg 289-305 A St., Boston 
10, 


B. F. et “INDUSTRIES, a 
Mill Ave., Brooklyn 34, 
THE ELECTRIC paabea Se aa. 
TERY CO., 19th St. G Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
e@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. ¥ 
GENERAL SCIENTIFIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 27th and Huntington 
Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
HOBART BROTHERS CO., Hobart 
Square, Troy, i 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


BEARING METALS 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., 
230 Park Ave., New York 17 
N. Y. 
THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
CARBOLOY DEPT., GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO., 11177 E. Eight 
Mile Rd., Detroit 32, Mich 
MAGNOLIA METAL CO., 18 W. 
Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N. J. 
@JOSEPH T. RYERSON G SON, 
INC., 2558 West |6th St., Chi- 
cago 80, Ill. 
UNITED AMERICAN METALS 
CORP., 200 Diamond St., Brook- 
lyn 22, N. Y. 


1 River 


BEARINGS 


1. Batt 
2. Roller 
3. Thrust 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 119! Fairview Ave 
Columbus 12, Ohio 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., 
230 Park Ave., New York 17 
N.Y 


3 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. 

1—2—3 
DODGE MANUFACTURING 
CORP., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Sue 
THE FAFNIR BEARING. CO., 37 
Booth St., New Britain, Conn. 

ae 
THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO. 
INC., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N. 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 

3 


e@LINK BELT CO., 300 W. Pershing 
Road, a ad 9, 1. 
a Ca 
NEW DEPARTURE, DIV. GEN- 
ERAL MOTORS CORP., Bristol, 
Conn. 
1 








DIRECTORY 


NICE BALL BEARING CO., 30th 
G Hunting Park Ave., Phila- 
delphia 40, Pa. 


NORMA - HOFFMAN BEARINGS 


CO., Hamilton Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. 

1 

ROLLER BEARING CO. OF 


AMERICA, P.O. Box 480, Tren- 
as ne N. J. 


ROLLWAY BEARING CO., INC., 
541 Seymour St., Syracuse 4, 
N. Y. 

2-3 
SHAFER BEARING CORP., 80! 
Burlington Ave., Downers Grove 
i 


S K F INDUSTRIES, INC., Front 
St. G Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1—2—3 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 | eaten Ave., Aurora, III. 


@THE TIMKEN ROLLER oe 


CO., 1835 Dueber Ave., S. W., 
Canton 6, Ohio. 


TORRINGTON BEARING CO., 
on Conn. 


BELT ALIGNERS 


THE C. O. BARTLETT AND SNOW 
CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio 
e@CHAIN BELT CO., 1600 W 
Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis 
@CONTINENTAL GIN CO., 4500 
Sth Ave. S., Birmingham, Ala 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 


Calif. 

@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 2nd St., N., Minneapolis 
11, Minn 


@THE J. B. EHRSAM G SONS MFG. 
CO., Enterprise, Kans. 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N. 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 

@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, LLL 
E. F. MARSH ENG. CO., 4324 W. 
Clayton Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DivV., 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 270 Pas 
saic Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgway Ave., Aurora. Iii, 
TROWBRIDGE CONVEYOR co., 
es Van Houten Ave., Clifton 


BELT CONVEYORS AND 
ACCESSORIES, (see 
Conveyors, Belt) 


BELT CUTTERS 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY G CO., 5364 
eae Highway, Chicago 30, 
CLIPPER BELT LACER CO., 974 
Front Ave. N. W., Grand Rapids 
2, Mich. 

@FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO., 
- Lexington St., Chicago 44, 
ti. 


BELT FASTENERS AND 
LACING 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY G CO., 5364 
Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, 
i. 

THE C. O. BARTLETT AND SNOW 
CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio 

THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury 
20, Conn. 

CARLYLE RUBBER CO., mE 
62-66 Park PI., New York 7, N. 
CLIPPER BELT LACER CO., om 
Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 
2, Mich. 














CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO., 


480 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y¥. 

RG4J ee. CO., P.O. Box 388 
Passaic, N. 


@ FLEXIBLE som. LACING CO., 
el Lexington St., Chicago 44, 
GREENE, TWEED G CO., North 
Wales, Pa 
PHILADELPHIA BELTING CO., 
6th and Spring Garden Sts., Phil 
adelphia 23, Pa. 

J. E. RHOADS G SONS, 35 North 
6th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

WwW. 0. G M. W. TALCOTT, INC., 
91 Sabin St., Providence |, R. |}. 


BELT PULLEYS, (see Pul- 


leys, Conveyor, Etc.) 


BELT TRIPPERS, (see Con- 


veyor Belt Trippers) 


BELTING, Chain 


THE C. O. BARTLETT AND SNOW 
CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. 
@CHAIN BELT CO., 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
@LINK-BELT CO. 300 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, III. 
MORSE CHAIN CO., 760! Cen- 
tral Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 
TAYLOR-WHARTON 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J 


BELTING, Heat Resistant 


CARLYLE RUBBER CO. INC., 62 
66 Park Pi., New York 7, N. Y 
Cc. R. DANIELS, INC., 4>( 
Wetheredsville, Baltimore 
Md 


L. H. GILMER CO., DIV. U. S. 
RUBBER CO., Tacony, Philade 
phia 35, Pa. 
bf ty GOOBYEAR wens G RUB- 
BER CO., INC., 44 E. Market 
St., Akron 16, ‘Ohic 
@HEWITT RUBBER DIV., HEW- 
ITT-ROBINS INC., 240 Kensing 
ton Ave., Buffalo 5, N. Y 
@HEWITT RUBBER DIV., HEW- 
ITT-ROBINS INC., 240 Kensing 
ton Ave., Buffalo 5, N. Y 

1—2—3 

MANHEIM MFG. G BELTING 
+ me 675 Manbel St., Manheim, 

a. 

PHILADELPHIA BELTING CO., 
6th and Spring Garden Sts., Phi 
adelphia 23, Pa. 

J. R. RHOADS G SONS, 35 N 
6th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
SCANDINAVIA BELTING CO., 
oo, Central Ave., Newark 


ese BALATA G TEXTILE 
BELTING CO., 53 Park Place 
New York 7, N Ve 


BELTING, Rubber 


1. Conveyor 
2. Bucket Elevator 
3. Power Transmission 


@BARBER-GREENE CO., 63! W 
Park Ave., Aurora, Ill 
1 


@BAUGHMAN MFG. CO., INC., 
1000 Shipman Rd., Jerseyville 
it 

1—2 

@BOSTON WOVEN HOSE G RUB- 
BER CO., P. O. Box 1071, Boston 
3, Mass. 

1—2—3 

CARLYLE RUBBER CO., INC., 

ey Park Pl., New York 7, 


7 i 


1600 W. Bruce 


IRON G 


| 
| 


@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 
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THE CINCINNATI PUBBER MFG 
CO., Franklin Ave., Cincinnati 12 


Ohio 

1—2—3 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
CO., 4985 Fyler Ave., St. Louis 9 
Mo 

1—2 


THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 1! 


Calif 

1—2—3 

Cc. R. DANIELS, INC., 49% 
Wetheredsville Rd Baltimore 
6, Md 

1—2—3 


R. & J. DICK CO. INC., P. O. Box 
388, Passaic, N. 
1—2—3 
THE GATES RUBBER CO., 999 S 
Broadway, Denver 17, Colo. 
3 


L. H. GILMER CO., DIV. OF 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., 
Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa 

3 


GOODALL RUBBER CO., 

head Road, Trenton 4, N. 
1—2—3 

@B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron |} 


White 
J. 


Ohio 
1—2—3 
@THE GOODYEAR TIRE G&G RUB- 
BER CO., INC., 1144 E. Market 
St., Akron 16, Ohio 
1—2—3 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., Pork 
Ave., G 143rd St., New York 5! 
N. ¥ 


1—2—3 
HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. CORP., 
Mead St., Trenton 3, N. J. 
1—-2--3 
HEWITT RUBBER DIV.,HEWITT- 
ROBINS INC., 240 Kensington 
Ave., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
at, eae 
er A. KREMSER & SONS, 
NC., 45 N th St., Phil 
delniti "40, Po 
1 
e@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, II. 


1—2—3 
PHILADELPHIA BELTING CO., 
6th an prina Garden St: 
Phil sdelphia 23 Pa 
1—3 


QUAKER RUBBER CORP., Tacony 
& Comly Sts., Philadelphia 24 


Pa 
1—2—3 
RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN, 
INC., 6! Willett St., Passaic, N. J 
1—2—3 
@REPUBLIC RUBBER DIV., LEE 
RUBBER G TIRE CORP., Albert 
St., Youngstown 1, Ohio 
1—2—3 
ew. A. RIDDELL CORP., Bucyrus 
Ohio 
1—2—3 
SCANDINAVIA BELTING co., 
( Centra Ave Newoar 
N 
THERMOID COMPANY, Trenton 
N. J 


1—2—3 

TRIANGLE ENGINEERING CO., 
2848 W. 26th St., Chicago 23 
iW. 

1—2 
TROWBRIDGE CONVEYOR CO., 
851 Van Houten Ave., Clifton 
we. Be 

1—2 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


1—2—3 
WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO., 
Paynters Road Farmingdale 
N. J 

1—2—3 


WORTHINGTON PUMP G&G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J. 
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BELTING, V-Type 
@ALLIS - CHALMERS MFG. CO., 


975 So. 70th St., 
Wisc. 


Milwaukee 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO., 


4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philade 
phia 29, Penna. 
ANCHOR CONCRETE snneeeent. 
ERY CO., 1191 Fairview 
Columbus 12, Ohio 
@BOSTON WOVEN HOSE G RUB- 
BER CO., P. O. Box 1071, Bostor 
3, Mass. 
CARLYLE RUBBER CO., INC., ¢ 
66 Park Pi., New York 7, N. Y 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 
Calif. 
THE DAYTON RUBBER CO., © 
ton 1, Ohio 
R. G J. DICK CO., INC., P. O 
Box 388, Passaic, N. J 
DODGE MANUFACTURING 
CORP., Mishawaka, !nd 
@THE FIRESTONE TIRE G RUBBER 
CO., | 200 Firestone Pkway, Akror 
17, Ohio 
THE GATES RUBBER CO., 999 § 
Broadway, Denver 17, Colo 
L. H. GILMER CO., DIV. OF 
UNITED STATES RUBBER co., 


Tacony, Philadelphia 
@B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron 11 
10 


@THE GOODYEAR TIRE G RUB- 
BER CO., INC., 1144 E. Market 
St., Akron 16, Ohio 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
112) W. 4th St Greenville 


Ohio 
W. A. JONES remeny G MA- 
CHINE CO., 440 osevelt 


Road, Chicago 24, i 
@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, Il. 

LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING 
CO., 5009 W. Lake St., Chicag 
44, Ill 

MANHEIM MFG. G BELTING 
CO., 675 Manbei St., Manheim 
Pa 

THE MEDART CO., 
St. St. Louis 18, Mo 
PYOTT FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
CO., 328 N. Sangamon St., Chi 
cago 7, Ill. 

QUAKER RUBBER CORP., Tacony 
G Comly Sts., Philadelphia 24 
Pa. 

RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN, 
INC., 61 Willett St., Passaic, N. J 
@J. E. RHOADS G SONS, 35 North 
6th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
@THERMOID CO., Trenton, N. J 
UNITED STATES RUBBER co., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J. 


BELTING, Wire 


THE CAMBRIDGE WIRE CLOTH 
pany Good Will Road, Cambridge 


100 Potoma 


THE CONVEYOR CO., 
Slauson Ave., 
Calif. 
KORB-PETTIT WIRE FABRICS G 
IRON WORKS, INC., 1505-15 N 
Mascher St., Philadelphia 22, Pa 
MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave 
Philadelphia 34, Pa 


BENDING ROLLS, Rein- 
forcing Steel 
THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS, Philadelphia 42, Pa 


BEAUMONT-BIRCH CO., 

Race St., Philadelphia, Pa 

GEO. E. CHRISTOPHER G SON 
TRON WORKS, 1220 Blaine 
Wichita 1, Kans 


3260 East 
Los Angeles 1! 


DIRECTORY 


CONSTRUCTION MACHY. CO., 


P.O. Box 358, Waterloo, lowa 
@QUINN WIRE G IRON WORKS, 
Boone, lowa 


BIN AERATORS, Pneu- 
matic 
eTHE BIN- DICATOR £0., 1394 


Ker a! ve 


Mich 


BIN GATES 


ANCHOR ert re co 
ERY co., v 

lumbus 12 ‘Ohi: 

ANDERSON ENGINEERING CO., 
237 Bent St., Cambridge 41, Mass 
THE C. O. BARTLETT AND SNOW 
CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., Cleve 
land 5, Ohio 
© BAUGHMAN MFG. co. INC., 

ipman 4 yville 

i 

BEAUMONT-BIRCH co., 505 
Race St., Philadelphia, P 
eBLAWw- KNOX Div. OF BLAW- 
KNOX CO., P.O. Box |! 


burgh 30, Po 
BODINSON MFG. CO., 240! Bay- 
shore Blivd., San Francisco 24 
Calif. 

@BUTLER BIN CO., Box 4 Wau 


kesha, Wisc. 
e@CHAIN BELT CO., 1600 N. Bruce 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wisc. 
@CONTINENTAL GIN CO., 
th Ave. §S irminghar 


THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 


Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif 

GEO. E. CHRISTOPHER G SON 
IRON WORKS, 1220 Blaine 


Wichita 1, Kans 

CONCRETE TRANSPORT — 

co., 4985 Fyler Ave., 

9, Mo 

@ DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 2nd St., No., Minneapolis 11! 


Minn 
ERIE STEEL Now 4 co., Giest 
Road G N , Erie, Pa 


@FULLER COMPANY, Fuller Bidg 
Catasauqua, Pa. 

@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 
Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo 


GAR-BRO MFG. CO., 4 E 
Washington Bivd., | Anaeke 
Cc 3! + 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
th 


Greenville 
eumennan CRUSHER G —— 
VERIZER CO., 29 th hh 
Market St., St. Louis, Mo 
HARDY SCALES CO., 570! So 


Atlantic Bivd., Maywood, Calif 


@ROBINS CONVEYORS D Iv 
HEWITT - ROBINS INC., Pas 
aic Ave., Passaic, N 7 

e10wA MFG. CO., 916 16th St 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
e@THE C. S$. JOHNSON CO., P. O 


Box 71, Champaign Iil 


@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. G 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Pershing 

Road, Chicago 9, II! 
MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
E. F. MARSH ENG. CO., 4324 W 
Clayton Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo 
MORSE BROS. MACHINERY CO., 
2900 Brighton Bivd., Denver | 
Colo 


@McLANAHAN AND STONE 


CORP., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
THE NEFF G FRY CO., 
Main St., Camden, Ohio 
NOBLE CO., 1860 Seventh St., 
Oakland 20, Calif. 


150 S$ 


A dot before name indicate idver 
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@PIONEER ENG. WORKS, INC., 


1515 Central Ave., Minnear 
13, Minn 

RICHARDSON SCALE CO., 
Houton Ave., Clifton, N 
ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., 

G Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo 
@eSMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 
532 E. Capitol Dr., Milw 

Wisc. 

THE STANDARD METAL MFG 
Co., Malinta, Ohio 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG co 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Au 2 
STRAUB MFG co., 
St., Oakland 7, Ca 
osernen, INC., 

UNITED IRON WORKS Co., 

No L ust, r r 
@ UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING 
SOE © C Ave., N 


Rapids, lowa 
UNIVERSAL | nOAS MACHINERY 
£0. E a t 


WISCONSIN FOUNDRY | G MA 
Se e 


WITTEMANN MACHINERY co 
Paynters Road, Farmingda 


BIN LEVEL INDICATORS 


@THE BIN-DICATOR CO 


Kercheval Ave., Detroit 


@OBLAW-KNOX co., 


eBUTLER BIN co., 

kesha, W 

CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
CO., 4985 Fyler Ave 

Hag: Comveven co. INC 

; br m Ave., s Ang 

ERIE STEEL CONST ©0- 


nd N.P.R.R 


oFLemin — co. 


eFULLER COMPANY, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 
THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM G 
IRON _CO., 
THE JEFFREY MFG. £0., 
4th St., Columbus 
—_ c. e Fintan saa co., 
ox 
MOSHER ELecTROnic CON 
TRO Ls, Boston Post f 
NOBLE co., 18¢ 
Oakland 20, Calif 
@SYNTRON CO,, 


Ave., Homer City , Pa 


BINS AND BATCHING 
EQUIPMENT 


ANDERSON gg mene co., 
237 Bent St., 
Mass 
BEAUMONT BIRCH CO 
@ BESSER ane. co., 
Alpena, cr 


@eBLAw- KNOX DIV. OF BLAW 


KNOX CO., 

burgh 30 

BODINSON MEG. co., 
shore Bivd., San Frar 
Calif 


ett ee SCALE co., 


vie Cc j us 


@BUTLER BIN CO., 
kesha, Wisc 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
CO., 4985 Fyle 

9, Mo 

} = agg sant 

.» Glenwood G 

i loo, lowa 

THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 

Slauson Ave., Los Angele 

Calif. 


MACHINERY 


th x 


January 1952 


DODSON MFG. CO. INC., 

ERIE STEEL CONST. CO., Giest 
R.R rie, Pa 

@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyle 


GAR-BRO MFG. CO., 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 


ARDY SCALES cO., 


w 


THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND 


IRON CO mas Road 
elOWA MFG. CO., 9 6th St 

IRVINGTON FORM G TANK 

CORP y t New York 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 9 N 


e@eTHE C. S. JOHNSON CO., | 


LANDIS STEEL CO., >W.ASt 
@LINK-BELT ©O., W. Pershing 
eLIiIPPMANN a te hak 
WORKS ; hell St 


THE MARIETTA CONCRETE 
CORP : Marietta, Ot! 
MEYER SCALES, INC., 449 Cen 


@MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 


CORF 
THE NEFF G FRY CO., 


NOBLE CO peventh of 
RICHARDSON SCALE CO., 


ROBINS CONVEYOR DiV., HEW 
ITT-ROBINS INC f 


WM. E. ROBINSON G CO., 33 
t.. Philadelipt 


ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., th 
n. M 
SINTERING MACHINERY CORP., 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 

v v Aurora, | 


@SuPREMIX, INC 


WISCONSIN FOUNDRY G MA 
CHINE CO Sc 1 . 


WITTEMANN MACHINERY o 
igdale, N. J 


BINS, STORAGE: CON- 


CRETE (MONOLITHIC) 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 


THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND 


IRON CO Thomas Road 
IRVINGTON FORM G TANK 
CORP ; y St.. New York 
METAL FORMS CORP., 

THE NEFF G FRY CO., 50 S 


WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO 


BIN, STORAGE: CON- 


CRETE (PRECAST) 
CONCRETE SILO CO., P. 0. Box 


THE MARIETTA CONCRETE 
CORF M tt 


THE NEFF G FRY CO., 150 S 


WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO 























BINS, STORAGE: STEEL 


ACME ROAD MACHINERY <2. 
East Main St., Frankfort, N. 
ALLIED WELDING G MFG. on. 
INC., 49 Lorna Doone Bivd., 
Orlando, Fla. 

ALPHA TANK G SHEET wares 
MFG. CO., 500! S. 38th 

Louis 16, Mo 

ANDERSON ENGINEERING CO., 
237 Bent St., Cambridge 41, 
Mass. 

ARNOLD G WEIGEL DiV., 

TOLEDO ENGINEERINGCO.,INC., 
958 Wall St., Toledo 6, Ohio 

@AUSTIN-WESTERN CO., 60! N 
Farnsworth Ave., Aurora, Ill. 

@BAUGHMAN MFG. CO., INC., 
1000 Shipman Rd., Jerseyville 
iW. 

@BESSER MFG. CO., 205 47th St., 
Alpena, Mich. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! £ 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
BIRMINGHAM TANK CO., DIV. 
OF INGALLS IRON WKS. CO., 
P. O. Drawer 1490, Birmingham 
1, Ala. 

@BLAW-KNOX DIV. OF BLAW- 
KNOX CO., P.O. Box 1198, Pitts- 


burgh 30, Pa. 

BODINSON MFG. CO., 240! Bay- 
shore Bivd., San Francisco 24, 
Calif. 

L. BURMEISTER CO., 4535 W 
Mitchell St., Milwaukee 14, Wis 


@BUTLER BIN CO., Box 407, Wau- 
kesha, Wisc. 

CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
CO., 4985 Fyler Ave., St. Louis 
9, Mo. 

CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
COS., Glenwood G Vinton Sts., 
Waterloo, lowa 

THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 


Calif. 
THE DAY —,: ) Third 
Ave N : pra 13 
Minn 


@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 2nd St., No., Minneapolis 
11, Minn, 

e FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 
Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANS- 
PORTATION CORP., Field Bidg., 
Room 3105, 135 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 90, Ill. 

GAR-BRO MANUFACTURING 
Co., 2415 E. Washington, Los 
Angeles 2!, Cal 
GENERAL ENGINES CO., 307 
Hunter St., Gloucester, N. J 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
2% W. Fourth St., Greenville 
Ohio 
HARDY SCALES CO., 570! So. 
Atlantic Bivd., Maywood, Calif. 
THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND 
IRON CO., 1750 Thomas Road, 
Warren, Ohio 

@ROBINS CONVEYORS Div., 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 270 Pas 
saic Ave., Passaic, N. J 
IRVINGTON FORM G TANK 
a Vesey St.. New York 

@THE C. S. JOHNSON CO., P.O 
Box 71, Champaign, III. 

THE KIRK G BLUM MFG. CO., 
3120 Forrer, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
LANDIS STEEL CO., 6 W. A 
St., Picher, Okla. 

McDERMOTT BROS. CO., 
Washington St., Allentown, Pa. 

@MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
CORP., Elmore, Ohio 
NOBLE CO., 1860 Seventh St., 
Oakland 20, Calif. 
PETTIBONE-MULLIKEN CORP., 
IMPACT MASTER DIV., 4700 W 
Division St., Chicago 51, II 

@PIONEER ENG. WORKS, INC., 
1515 Central Ave., Minneapolis 
13, Minn 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., Re- 
public Bidg., Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Ft. of 
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DIRECTORY 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO., Van | 
Houton Ave., Clifton, N. <7 

ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., | Ith 

& Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo. 


@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 
532 €. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee | 
12, Wis. 

| 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
@SuPREMIX, INC., 40! Grace St., | 
Adrian, Mich. 
UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 
@UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING 
CORP., 625 C Ave., N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 27 Emerick St., Kings- 
ton, N. Y. 
@WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
G PULVERIZER CO., 800 St 
Louis Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo 


BITS, Carbide Drill 


ACKER DRILL CO., INC., 72) W 
Lackawanna Ave., Scranton 3 


Pa. 

CARBOLOY DEPT., GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO., 11177 E. Eight | 
Mile Rd., Detroit 32, Mich | 


 - _rcccataasaas CO., Quincy, | 


oon ELECTRIC o.. 1 River 
Rd., Schenectady 5, N 
INGERSOLL-RAND oe M 1 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. 


ROCK BIT SALES G convecs co., 


2514 E. Cumberland St., Phila- 
delphia 25, Pa. 
SALEM TOOL CO., 700 S. Elis- 


worth St., Salem, Ohio 


SANDVIK STEEL, ery 1 
Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


@THE TIMKEN ROLLER |" 
CO., 1835 Dueber Ave., S 
Canton 6, Ohio 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N 


BITS, Drill 


ACKER DRILL CO., INC., 72! W 
Lackawanna Ave., Scranton 3 
Pa. 

@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
CARBOLOY DEPT. eo 
ELECTRIC CO., E. Eight 
Mile Rd., Detroit 32. Mich 

@eCHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
COo., 6 E. 44th St., New York 17 
N. Y. 
INGERSOLL-RAND oe. 11 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. 

eJjJOY nasaneaneee co., 
Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 
THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO., 15 
E. Market St., Tiffin, Ohio 
ROCK BIT SALES G SERVICE CO., 
2514 €. Cumberland St., Phila- | 
delphia 25, Pa. 
SALEM TOOL CO., 700 S. Ells- 
worth St., Salem, Ohio 
THE SANDERSON CYCLONE 
DRILL CO., 157 S. Main St., Orr- 
ville, Ohio 

a INC., West Chester, 
a. 





SPRAGUE G&G HENWOOD, INC., 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton 2, Pa. | 
STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO., 
474 Washington St., Akron 11, | 
Ohio } 
@THE Tasers ROLLER saan 
CoO., 1835 Deuber Ave 

Eanhen 6, Ohio 

WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- | 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington | 
Ave., Harrison, N. J 


BITS, Drill, Detachable 
ACKER DRILL CO., INC., 72) W. | 


Lackawanna Ave., Scranton 3 Mills Bidg., P. O. Dr. 666, EI 
Pa Paso, Tex. 
@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 
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cia CO., Quincy 


sanieeess RAND a 11 Broad- 
way, New York 4, 

ejJOY pee Pte da co., 
Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 
ROCK BIT SALES G SERVICE CO., 


2514 E. Cumberland St., Phila- 
delphia 25, Pa. 
SALEM TOOL CO., 700 S. Ells- 


worth St., Salem, Ohio 
ae INC., West Chester, 


on TIMKEN ROLLER “ON 
CO., 1835 Deuber Ave., S 
Canton 6, Ohio 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J. 


BITS, Drill, Grinders 


CARBOLOY DEPT.. GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO., 11177 E. Eight 
Mile Rd., Detroit 32, Mich 
INGERSOLL-RAND CO., y 1 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. 

ejJOY ueaenaninins co., 
Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
22, Pa. 
THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 


CO., 1422 17th St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 

MONTGOMERY G CO., oe 53 

Park Pl., New York 7, N 

SANDVIK STEEL, Aahy 111 
Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


—— INC., West Chester, 
‘a. 


BLACKSMITH TOOLS 


THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO., 15 
E. Market St., Tiffin, Ohio 


BLASTING MACHINES 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., 
Explosives Dept., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
AMERICAN ~auenaenanen G 
EQUIP. CORP., 439 S. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilming- 
ton 99, Del. 
E. |. du PONT de NEMOURS G&G 
CO., INC., Wilmington 98, Del 
FARMERS ENG. G MFG. CO., 549 
Brushton Ave., Pittsburgh 21, Pa 
@HERCULES POWDER CO., 946 
King St., Wilmington, Del. 
ILLINOIS POWDER MFG. CO., 
730 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 
THE KING POWDER CO., INC., 
1703—-Ist National Bank Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
MILLER MANUFACTURING CO., 
P.O. Dr. 666, El Paso, Texas 
SALEM TOOL CO., 700 S. Ells- 
worth St., Salem, Ohio 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


AMERICAN CYANAMIDCO., Ex 
plosives Dept., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Delaware 
Trust Bidg., Wilmington, Del. 
E. |. du PONT de NEMOURS G 
CO., INC., Wilmington 98, Del. 
ENSIGN BICKFORD CO., S. Hop- 
meadow St., Simsbury, Conn 
THE EQUITABLE POWDER MFG. 
CO., East Alton, Ill. 

ene POWDER CO., 946 

King St., Wilmington, Del. 

ILLINOIS POWDER MFG. CO., 
730 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
THE KING POWDER CO., INC., 
1733—1st National Bank Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
KORB-PETTIT WIRE FABRICS G 
IRON WORKS, INC., 1505-15 N 
Mascher St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
MILLER MANUFACTURING CO., 





TROJAN POWDER CO., 17 N 
Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


VIBRATION ENGINEERING CO., 


131 N. Wyoming St., Hazleton, 
Pa. 

VIBRATION MEASUREMENT 
ENGRS. CO., 76¢€ No heridar 


Road, Chicago, Ill 


BLOCK MACHINES, Con- 
crete Building 
1. Tamping 
2. Vibrating 
ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN.- 
ERY CO., 19! Fairview Ave 
Columbus 12, Ohio 
@BESSER MFG. CO., Alpena, Mich 
—2 
CHASE CONCRETE MACHINERY 
co., 94 Grandview v Bu 
falo, 23, N 
2 
GEO. C. CHRISTOPHER G SON 
IRON WORKS CO., |220 Blaine, 
Wichita 1, Kans. 
1 


COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES, INC., 
24th G Ottawa Ave., Holland 
Mich 

1 


ae oo WORKS, 
Grand Ave., Vancouver 
Wash. 
@CONCRETE EQUIPMENT CO., 
Holland, Mich 
Concnere Lb egy ote MIXER 
co., 4 


Fyler Av St. Louis 
9, Mo 
}--2 
ROY ae INDUSTRIES, 
INC., O. Box 95, North Side 


aan ‘Atlanta 3, Ga. 
2 


@DES PLAINES CONCRETE PROD. 
MACHINERY CO., P.O. Box 152 
Des Plaines, III. 

W. E. DUNN MFG. CO., 550 W 
23rd St., Holland, Mich. 


1 
@FLEMING MFG. CO., 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
2 


4985 Fyler 


GENERAL ENGINES CO., 307 
Hunter St., Gloucester, N. J. 


F. C. GEORGE MACHINE CO., 
INC., 100 S. Westmoreland Dr., 
Orlando, Fla. 
HYDRO-FORGED STONE ASSO- 
CIATES, INC., 420 Bulkley Bidg 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

2 


JACKSON G CHURCH CO., 32! 
N. Hamilton Ave., Saginaw, Mich 
1—2 
@eTHE KENT a co., 113 
Portage Tra ahoga Falls 
Ohio 
1—2 
e@LITH-1I-BAR CO., 
Hollan Mich 
1—2 
MAGIC Stal EQUIPMENT 
co Ay 


Sentinal Bidg 


Winsted 


Conn 
2 


MISHCO CORP.. 6/5 W. 2nd 
Ave., Miami, Fla. 

1—2 

@ MULTIPLEX MACHINERY CORP., 

Elmore, Ohio 

1—2 
THE GENE OLSEN CORP., 40! 
Grace St., Adrian, Mich. 

2 


@ePRASCHAK MACHINECO., 
Marshfield, Wisc 


1—2 

SPEEDBLOCK. INC., 1144 Unior 
Commerce Bida Cleveland 14 
Ohio 
e@STEARNS MFG. CO., INC., 600 


Adrian, Mich. 


E. Beecher St., 
1—2 
H. R. SUTTER CO., 661 Wyoming 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 
1 
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TWINPLEX HYDRAULICS, INC., 
2507 James St., Syracuse 6, N. Y 
2 


R. K. TYRA CORP., Tyra, Minr 

WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO., 

Paynters Road, Farmingdale, N. J 
1—2 

YELLEN HI-SPEED BLOCK MA- 

CHINE CO., 381 Jeffries St 

Perth Amboy, N. J 


BLOCK MACHINE AC- 
CESSORIES 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACIIN- 

ERY co., } airy 

Columbus 12, ‘Ohio 

BERGEN MACHINE G TOOL e 

INC., _ Franklin St., Nu 

10, N. J 

@BESSER MEG. CO., 205 47th St 

Alpena, Mich. 

CHASE CONCRETE MACHINERY 

CoO., 94 Grandview A 

falo 23, N. Y 

es > orga WORKS, 
S. Grand Ave v 

Wash 

CONCRETE TRANSPORT , MIXER 

CO., 4985 Fyler Ave 

9, Mo 

@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 

Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo 

GENERAL ENGINES co., INC., 

307 Hunter St., Gloucester, N 

F. C. GEORGE MACHINE co., 

INC., 100 S. Westmor 

Orlando, Florida 

HYDRO-FORGED STONE ASSO- 

CIATES, INC., 420 Bulkley BI 

Cleveland 15, Ohio 


@THE KENT MACHINE cO., 113 
E. Portage Trail, Cuyahoga Falls 


Ohio 
eLITH-I-BAR CO., 
Holland, Mich 


MISHCO CORP., 6! 

Ave., Miami, Fila 
@MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
CORP., Elmore, Ohi 

THE GENE OLSEN CORP., 
Grace St., Adrian, Mict 
@STEARNS MFG. CO., INC., 

E. Beecher St.. Adrian, M 
TEXAS FOUNDRIES, INC. PC 
Box 180, Lufkin, Texa 

R. K. TYRA CORP., Tyra, Mir 
WITTEMANN MACHINERY cO., 
Paynters Rd., Farmingdals 
YELLEN HI-SPEED BLOCK MA- 
CHINE CO., 381 Jeffries t 
Perth Amboy, N. J 


BLOCKS, Pillow, Ball and 
Roller Bearing 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT AND SNOW 
CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., Cleve 
land 5, Ohio 
e@CHAIN BELT CO., 1600 \W. Bruce 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis 
@ CONTINENTAL GIN co.. 
5th Ave. S., Birmingha 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Calif. 
@ DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 N. 2nd St., Minnear 
Minn 
R. G J. DICK CO., INC., P. C 
Box 388, Passaic, N. J 
DODGE MANUFACTURING 
CORP., Mishawaka, Ind 
@THE J. B. EHRSAM G SONS MFG 
CO., Enterprise, Kans 
THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., 
Booth St., New Britain, Conn 
@®ROBINS CONVEYORS BIV., 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 
saic Ave., Passaic, N. J 
W. A. JONES FOUNDRY G MA- 
CHINE CO., 440! Roosevelt Rd 
Chicago 24, III. 
@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Pershir 
Road, Chicago 9, II! 
+ gg MEDART CO., 100 Potoma 
, St. Louis 18, Mo 


DIRECTORY 


ST. PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST 
co., z E 


207 University Ave S 


Minneapolis, Minn 
SILVER ee, WORKS, 
pring 3309 Blake St ‘ 


SPROUT, WALDRON G CO., INC., 
Muncy, Pa. 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Iill. 
UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 


WITTEMANN MACHINERY A ary 
Paynters Rd., Farmingda 


BLOCKS, REFRACTORY, 
(see Refractories) 


BLOCKS, Sheave and 
Chain 


@AMERICAN HOIST G DERRICK 
Co., 63 S. Robert St., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 

THE CLEVELAND CHAIN Bi 
MFG. co., 445 Henry 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 

DOWNS CRANE G HOIST CO., 
540 W. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 
37, Calif. 

eJjJOY MANUFACTURING co., 
Henry W Oliver Bidg F 
burgh 22, Pa 
MADESCO TACKLE BLOCK CO., 
P.O. Box 148, Easton, Pa 

@SAUERMAN BROS., INC., 530 S 
Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill 
THE UPSON-WALTON CO., 
Perry Payne Bidg., Cleveland 13 
Ohio 
WISCONSIN rw a & beng 
CHINE CO., 623 E 
Madison, Wis 
WRIGHT HOIST DIV., AMERI- 
CAN CHAIN G CABLE CO., 
INC., York, Pa 


BLOWERS, (see Fans and 
Blowers) 


BLOW TORCHES, Heat- 
ers, Thawing Outfits 
for Frozen Aggregates 


@DIAMOND IRON WKS., 
2nd St No Minne 
Minn 
LITTLEFORD _BROS., INC ‘ 

E. Pear! St., Cincinna } 
THE ya FEED GENERATOR 
co., P.O. Box 3 


iria, Ohic 


BOATS, Derrick, Tow 


INCALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP., 

P. O. Drawer 2638, Birmingham 
Ala 

MANITOWOC gat ++- aaa 

WORKS, Manitowoc, W 


b 


BOATS, Self-Unloading 


THE C. O. BARTLETT AND 

SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave 

Cleveland 5, Ohio 

am a Hr ROBINS INC., f 
Passaic, N 

INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP., 

P.O. Drawer 2632, Birmingham 

2, Ala 

MANITOWOC ENCINEERING 

WORKS, Manitowoc, Wi: 

STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFC. CO., 

7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, III 


BODIES, Ready Mixed 


Concrete 
1. Transit Mixed 
2. Non-Agitator 


@BLAW-KNOX DIV. OF BLAW- 
KNOX CO., P.O. Box 98 
burgh 30, Pa 

1 


eCHAIN BELT CO., 1600 W 
Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis 


t before name ind 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
Co., 4985 Fyler Ave 
Mo 
1 
@CONSERCO CO., 
BGO R. R., Washingtor 
1 
one. a ~~ a co., 


Broad 
31. Calit 
1—2 
DUMPCRETE DIV., MAXON 
CONSTRUCTION co., INC., 


N. Ludiow St 


HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS 
CORP., Sherman St G : 
2 


e@THE _JAECER a co., 


Spring St 


MIXERMOBILE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, 6855 N. E. Halsey St 
Box 5108, Portland 16, Ore 

1 


e@eTHE T. L. SMITH CO., 5 N 
sane St., Milwaukee WV 


oe CONCRETE MACHIN 
ERY SALES CO., 
9 ) Ly 
WORTHINGTON PUMP & MA- 
CHINERY CO 
Ave., Harrison = 
1 


BODIES, Detachable 
Concrete Truck 


DUMPCRETE DIV., MAXON 
CONSTRUCTION co., INC., 

N. Ludiow St., Oc n I 
BROOKS _ EQUIPMENT G MFC 
CO., 408-10 Davenport f 
ae 3, Tenn 

LUKENS STEEL CO 

Bidg., Coatesville, Pa 

McCASE- “a, AUTO BODY 
co ‘ 


Lo iis 15, Mo. 


BODIES, Dump, Dump 
Truck 


ANTHONY COMPANY 

i 

ot jy PRODUCTS co., 
2 Ch 


cag 


THe BURCH CORP., 


ecooK BROS Ln gt road co 
31, calif 

DEMPSTER BROTHERS INC 
Springdale St Knoxv 

Tenn 

EASTON CAR & pCONSTRUC 
TION CO., Easto 

CALION ALL STEEL BODY CO 
Galion, Ohio 

CAR wooo INDUSTRIES INC 
Wayne Div., Wayne 

et A TRAILER co., 
troit 32 

THE HEIL "eo. 


tana St., Milwaukee 


HENNEUSE ENGINEERING CO 
Marion. OF 


HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS 
CORP., Sherman St., CG r 
KEWANEE MANUFACTURING 
CO., Department RF . r 
ti 
LANDIS STEEL CO 

Picher, Okla 
LUKENS STEEL co. 
Bidg., Coatesville 
THE MARION METAL PROD 
UCTS CO., Cheney 
St., Marion, Ohio 
THE pomrueriet STEEL ‘BODY 
0., S. East S 


Ay dl STEEL CAS co., INC 


ST PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST 


January 195 


TRUCK ENGINEERING CORP 
TRUCK EQUIPMENT CO. INC., 
Ave Buffalo 14 


WISCONSIN FOUNDRY G MA- 
HINE CO EM t 


BODIES, Trailer 


ANTHONY COMPANY, 
ATHEY PRODUCTS 


@COOK BROS. EQUIPMENT co., 
EASTON CAR af CONSTRUC- 
TION CO., £ 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., Detroit 


GALION ALL STEEL BODY CO 
CAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC 


n 


THE HEIL co 3 W. Mor 


HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS 
CORP f t zalion ) 


LANDIS STEEL CO 16 W 


McCABE-POWERS AUTO BODY 
co way t 
THE PERFECTION STEEL BODY 
Oo t r 
ST. PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST 
@SCHONROCK EQUIPMENT MFG 
co . ; n Angelo 


TRUCK ENGINEERING CO., 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT CO. INC., 


BODIES, Trailer, Bulk Ce- 
ment 


@BAUGHMAN MFG. CO., INC., 

@eBUTLER BIN CO., Box 407 

THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
" Ange Ss 


ecooK BROS paar eens co., 


Angele 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., De 
te ee STEEL PRODUCTS 
COR nar t., Galior 2 
CANDIS STEEL CO 6 W. A 


THE MARION METAL PROD- 
UCTS co r ey Ave. G Otis 


McCABE POWERS Rn BODY 
co 3 
@SCHONROCK EQUIPMENT MFG 
co x 3 r Ange 
THE TRAILMOBILE CO., 3\st 


TRUCK ENGINEERING CORP 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT CO. INC. 


BODIES, truck, concrete 
block self-unloading 
@ARTHUR REHBERGER G SON 


INC 


BOILER ACCESSORIES 


@eCcOOK BROS. EQUIPMENT CO 


THE HAYS CORP., East Str 























RYERSON G SON, 
Chi- 


JOSEPH T. 
INC., 2558 West 16th St., 
cago 80, III. 

STAPLES G PFEIFFER, 528 Bry- 


ant St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 

BOILER FEED WATER SYS- 
TEMS 
THE DORR CO., INC., Borry P! 
Stamford, Conn. 

BOILER INSULATION 
AMERICAN VERMICULITE 
CORP... be Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, 
Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pa 
e@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX a 
<4 Liberty St.. New York 6, 
, 2 


emenee FIRE BRICK CO.. 
Elston Ave., Chicago 22, III 
THE DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., 
2301 Blake St., Denver 17, Colo 
A. P. GREEN FIRE BRICK CO., 
1018 E. Breckenridge, Mexico, 
Mo 

MEXICO REFRACTORIES CO., 
Mex-R-Co. Bidg., Mexico, Mo 
QUICLEY COMPANY, INC., 527 
Fifth Ave.. New York 17, N. Y 
THE RUBBEROID CO., 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. 


1467 


BOILER TUBES 


@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX CO., 
85 Liberty St., New York 6, 
N. Y. 


WM. BROS. BOILER G MFG. CO., 
1057 10th Ave., S.E., Minneapo- 
lis 14, Minn 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., Re- 
public Bidg., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
@jOSEPH T. RYERSON G SON, 
INC., 2558 West 16th St., Chi- 
cago 80, Ill. 


BOILERS 

@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX CO., 
85 k ened St.. New York 6, 
N. 

one BROS. BOILER G 
CO., 1057 10th Ave. S. E., 
neapolis 14, Minn. 
CLEAVER-BROOKS CO., 326 E. 
Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wis 
THE DORR CO., 57 a. Lexington 
Ave., New York’ mae %& V~ 

@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFC. & 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16.N Y 

@SHORE ENGINEERING, 320 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 
STRUTHERS WELLS CORP., 
Pennsylvania Ave., Warren, Pa 
WICKES BOILER CO., 519 N 
Washington St., Saginaw, Mich. 


BOILERS, Waste Heat 


@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX ar 
- Liberty St.. New York 6, 
» 


MFC. 
Min- 


G MFC. 
E., Min- 


_ BROS. BOILER 
CO., 1057 10th Ave. S. 
neapolis 14, Minn. 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFC. & 
ENC. CORP., Sf Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

scnmouenn WELLS CORP., 
Pennsylvania Ave., Werren, Poa. 
WICKES BOILER CO., SID N 
Washington St., Saginaw, Mich. 


BOOSTERS, Voltage, 
Motor Generator 


bt a oH MFG. CoO., 
So. 70th St., Milwaukee |, 
Wise 


af ~- ELECTRIC oo. 
oad, Schenectady 5, N. 
wanrusanouss ELECTRIC Co., 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


1 River 


276 





DIRECTORY 


BRAKE LINING 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., 
oy Park Ave., New York 17 


@THE FIRESTONE TIRE G RUB- 
BER CO., 1200 Firestone Pkway, 
Akron 17, Ohio 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., De- 
troit 32, Mich 

@THE GOODYEAR TIRE G RUB- 
BER CO. INC., 1144 E. Market 
St., Akron 16, Ohio 
Gngenve.s MFG. WORKS, 

> W. 4th St Greenville. 
One? 


CREY-ROCK DIV., RAYBESTOS- 
SAT TAN, INC., Manheim, 
a. 

@M G M ENGINEERING CORP., 
3928 Millersville Drive, Indi 
anapolis 5, Ind 
THE RAYBESTOS DiIV., 
BESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., 
75 &. Main, Stratford, Conn 
RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN, 
eT 6) Willett St., Passaic, 


RAY- 


SOUTHERN FRICTION MATE- 
RIALS CO., P.O. Box 1475, Char 
lotte 1, N 


ay ane COMPANY, Trenton, 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP., 6400 

Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14 Mo 

a S. K. WELLMAN co., 1374 
. 51st St., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


BRAKES 


1. Clutch 
2. Hydraulic 
3. Magnetic 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER G 
MPG. CO., 2700 E. 79th St 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 
@CENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | River 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


@M G M ENGINEERING CORP., 
3928 Millersville Dr.. Indianapo- 
lis 5, Ind 

2 


STEARNS MACNETIC MFC. CO., 
675 S. 28th St., Milwaukee 46, 
Wisc. 

3 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP., 6400 
tae Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. 


WESTINCHOUSE ELECTRIC Co., 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
buh, Pa 


BRICK, Refractory, Fire, 


(see Refractories) 


BRICK MACHINES AND 


MOLDS 


1. Concrete 
2. Sand-Lime 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 1191 Fairview Ave., 
a 12, Ohio 


e@BESSER MFC. CO., Alpena, Mich. 
1 


CHASE CONCRETE MACHINERY 
COo., 94 Grandview Ave., Buffalo 
23, N. Y 


COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES, INC., 

510 Ottawa Ave., Holland, Mich. 
1 

COLUMBIA MACHINE WORKS, 

107 S. Grand Ave., Vancouver, 

hate ie 


ROY DARDEN INDUSTRIES, 


INC., P. O. Box 95, North Side 
ap, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


W. E. DUNN MFC. CO., 550 W. 
23rd St., Holland, Mich. 
1 


CENERAL ENCINES CO., 307 
Hunter St., Gloucester, N. J. 
1 


ROCK PRODUCTS. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


JACKSON G CHURCH CO., 32 
N. Hamilton St., Saginaw 65, 
Mich. 
1—2 
omy VAN SAUN MFC. & 
ic. CORP., ‘ Park Ave., New 


York 16, N. 

@MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
= ~ Elmore, Ohio 

THE CENE OLSEN cone. 401 
at os St., Adrian, Mich 


a A. RIDDELL CORP., Bucyrus 
Ohio 


1—2 
@STEARNS MFC. CO., 
E. a St., 


INC., 600 
Adrian, Mich. 


R. K. TYRA CORP., Tyra, Minr 
WITTEMANN MACHINERY 
CO., Paynters Road, Farming- 
“-— ° | 


BUCKET LOADERS 


@BARBER-GREENE CO., 63! W 
ark Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
EACLE CRUSHER CO., INC., 900 
Harding Way E lion, Ohio 
THE EIMCO CORP., P.O. Box 
300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., Park 
Ave. G 143rd St., New York 51, 
Ve 


LULL MFC. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
St., Minneapolis 6, Minn 
MAINE STEEL INC., 169 Frost 
St., South Portiand, Me 
MIXERMOBILE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, 8027 N. E. Killingsworth 
P.O. Box 7527, Portiand 20, Ore 
OTTAWA STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 
Ottawa, Kansas 

OWEN BUCKET CO., 600! Break- 
water Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
ora MULLIKEN. CORP., 

710 W. Division St., Chicago 

$1. Mm 

SHEPPARD DIESELS, 
phia St., Honover, Pa. 
TRACKSON COMPANY, 3333 S 
Chase Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis 
TRIANCLE ENCINEERING CO., 
2848 W. 26th St., Chicago 23, 


Philadel 


mM. 


TROWBRIDCE CONVEYOR CO., 
«Pee Houten Ave., Clifton 
N. j. 


BUCKET LIPS & TEETH 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., 
7835 Broadway, Cleveland 5, O 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE co., 
Pork Ave., New York | 


AMERICAN ree yt pe sree 


RICAN BRA 
SHOE CO., 40! E. I4th St a 
cago Heights, iH. 


@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mil- 


waukee, Wisc. 
CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY Co., 


3720 So. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 
32. i. 
FARRELL-CHEEK STEEL CO., 


Sandusky, Ohio 
@THE FROC, SWITCH G MFC. 
CO., Carlisie, Pa. 

GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., Park 
Ave. G 143rd St., New York 51}, 
/ Vs 


THE H G L TOOTH CO., |540 5 
Greenwood Ave., Montebello, Cal 
LULL MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
KENSINCTON STEEL CO., 505 
Kensington St., Chicago 28, II! 
MANCANESE STEEL FORCE CO.., 
Richmond St. Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

OWEN BUCKET CO., 600 
Breakwater Ave., Cleveland 2 
Ohio 

@PARSONS ENGINEERING CO., 
4407 Maplecrest, Cleveland, Ohio 


e@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 


January, 1952 


@SCHIELD BANTAM CO., 
Park St., Waverly, lowo 
STROH PROCESS STEEL CO 
1428 High St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa 
@TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. | 
= hs = ar peer ENGINEERING 


- Central Ave Cleve 
land “Ohio 
YUBA MFG. CO., 35! Califorr 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif 
YAUN WELDING G DRAGLINE 
BUCKETS, INC., P.O. Box 150 
Baton Rouge, La 

BUCKETS 

1. Clamshell G Orange Peel 

2. Dragline G Slackline 

3. Dredge G Excavator 

4. Elevator 

5. Grapple 

6. Skip 

7. Tramway 

8. Tractor Loader 


ACME ROAD MACMERY co 


East Main Street Frankfort 
N. Y 

4 
@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO 
TRACTOR DIVN., P.O. Box 51. 


Milwaukee |, Wis 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO 
k Ave Jew York 


"234-5 
@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIV. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO., 40) E. 14th St., Ch 
cago Heights, Ill. 

1—3—4 
AMERICAN STEEL DREDCE CO., 
INC., Taylor St., Fort 
Wayne 6 Ind 

3 


ATLAS CAR G MFG CO., 114 


Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland Oh 
6 
THE C. ©. BARTLETT AND 


SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
+6 


BEAUMONT BIRCH 5. 
Race St., Philadelphia Po 
2—4—6 
@BLAW-KNOX DIV. OF BLAW 
KNOX CO., P.O. Box 1198, Pitts 
burgh 3 Pa 
1—5 
BAY CITY SHOVELS, 
City, Mich 


INC., Bay 


BODINSON MFC. CO., 240! Bay 


shore Blivd., San Francisco 24 
Calif. 

4 
@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mi 
waukee, Wisc 

1—2—3—5—8 
eCHAIN BELT CO., 1600 W 


Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wisc 
4 
a FOUNDRY G MFG. co., 
Ave slumbus 
Ohie ; 
6 
COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES, INC., 
4th € ( wa Ave Holland 
Mi h 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
4985 Fyler Ave. St. Lou 
>, Me 
46 
as GIN CO., 4 
Birmingham, Ala 
DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC., 
Springdale St., Knoxville 17 
Tenn 
6 
@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 


1728 N 
Minn 
4 
EASTON ~— he Consrauc- 
TION CO., 
6 


2nd St., Minneapolis 11 


THE EIMCO CORP., P.O. Box 
Utah 


300, Salt Lake City 10 
& 





matt. - 





ro. | 7  -_ | ia oe 


=a 


—a> se 


,., % 








INE 


W 





ERIE STEEL eee. Cco., Gie 
Road G N. P R., Erie, Pa 
3-3-5 * 
@FLEMING MFG. CO., INC., 498 
Fyler Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo 


eTHE FROC, SWITCH G MFC 
CO., Carlisie, Pa. 
3 


GAR-BRO MFG. CO. . 
Washington Bivd., Los Angels 
21, Calif 

6 


CEORCE HAISS MFC. CO., Park 


_ G 143rd St., New York 5 
, * 
Maa 


t Greenv 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
12% W. 4th s 


Ohio 

2—4 6—7 
@HARNISCHFEGER CORP., 
W. National Ave Milw 
14, Wis 

2 


@THE HAYWARD CO., 202 4 


Fulton St., New York, N. Y 
1-—2—-3—5 

@HENDRICK MFG. a. 

daff St., Carbon Pa 


HENDRIX MFC. CO., P 
31, Mansfield, La 
2 


@ROBINS CONVEYORS DIV 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 
Passaic Ave., Passaic, N 


4 
INSLEY MFC. CORP., &( N 
Olney, Indianapolis 1, Ind 

2 


THE JEFFREY MFC. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
4-6 


e@THE C. S. JCHNSON CO., P. © 
Box 71, Champaign, II! 


1—4 
FRANK A. big G SONS 
INC., 3435 5th St 
adelphia 40, ag 

4 
LANDIS STEEL CO., 116 W. A 
St., Picher, Okla 

4 


@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Perst 
ing Road, Chicago 9, |! 
4—6 
LUKENS STEEL CO., Luker 
Bidg., Coatesville, Pa 
—_ 
LULL MFC. CO., 3612 E. 44tt 
st., Minneapolis 6, Minn 
8 


MAINE STEEL INC., 
St., South Portland, Me 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave 
Philadelphia 34, Pa 

4 


M. P. McCAFFREY, INC., 
East 25th St., Los Angeles 
Calif. 


1—2 
McDERMOTT BROS. CO., Ft. of 
Washington St., Allentown, Pa 
4 


NORTHERN Couveven co., 
327 W. State St., Jane: Ww 
4 


THE GENE OLSEN CORP 


Grace St., Adrian, Mict 


sarees CRANE & SHOVEL CO 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

nt 

1—5 
OWEN BUCKET .. 
Breckwoter Ave 
Ohio 

1—3—5 
PACE ENCINEERING co., Clear 
™" O. Chicago 38, | 


es Se MULLIKEN CORP., 
mf W. Division St., Chicago 
1, UL 


1-2 
ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., 
G Pearl Sts., Joplin, M 
a 


DIRECTORY 


@SAUERMAN BROS., INC., 
S. Clinton St., Chicago ] 


ost. BANTAM CO., 
Po t Waverly, lowo 


eatieaiioadl 


SHEPPARD DIESELS, Philadelphia 


St., Hanover, Pa 


@SMITH ENGINEERING rene, 


32 Capitol Dr., waukee 


4 iy s 
THE STANDARD METAL MFG 
CO., Malinta, Ohio 
4 


a ee MFG. A rd INC., 


Beecher St 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFC. CO 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, | 
46 


@TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G& 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. | 
3 


—— Seesy 
se Ave., Miiwaukee Ww 
‘3 
feng eer pat Sat CORP 
) Deerfi« 

8 
Ly greg ENGINEERING co 
2848 26t Sf r ig é 

| 

2-4 

UNITED “ WORKS co., 8 
YL ast ttsburg, *k 

4 

UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINE?Y 
CO., 27 Emerick St., Kingst 
4 
WAYNE CRANE DIV., AMER- 
ICAN STEEL DREDCE CO., INC 
P. O. Box 570, Fort Wayne |! 
Ind 

3 
THE WELLMAN ENCINEERING 
co 7000 Central Ave., Cleve 


@WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
G PULVERIZER co., 


Lt J Ave l 


4 
WESTERN MACHINER co., 

60-766 Folsom St San Frar 
cisco 7, Calif 

1—2 
WISCONSIN oe G MA- 
CHINE q 
Madison Wi s 

4 


ad gg > MFG. CO., 3 
san Francisco 4, Calif 


} vara > i MACHINERY . 

Poynters R rm 7} 
6 

YAUN MANUFACTURING c°.. 

peg d N r 

B 8 . Bat r k ge 


BUILDINGS, Industrial, 
all Steel 
BETHLEHEM 1 STEEL CO., 70! § 


Third ‘ 

THE H. K. FERGUSON co., Fer- 

guson Building, Cleveland |4, € 

GREENVILLE MFG. wo R “rd ’ 

W 4th reenyv 

THE _INGALLS IRON WORKS 

CO., 620 Avenue D, Birminghcr 
Alo 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., Re 

public Bidg., Cleveland |, Ohio 

SOUTHWESTERN 5 ag gear 

CO., 4800 

Angele 8 Calif 

ay STEEL CO., Albert St 

1, OF 


BULK CEMENT HAN- 
DLING EQUIPMENT 


@BARBER- GREENE CO., 
rk Ave., Aurora, Iil 
THE Cc. ©. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


jot before nome indicate 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


@BAUGHMAN _MAEG co., INC 


BEAUMONT -BIRCH co 


eBLAWw- KNOX DIV OF BLAW 
KNOX co., f Pit 
rgh 


tg 


pag MFC. co. 
shore 3 | an rancis 24 


Calif 

SOneeD SCALE co., 
@BUTLER BIN co., 

Waukesha, Wis 
CHAIN BELT co 


E € w 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
c 


) Fyle 
74 y 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
co., nwood oar tor 
@CONTINENTAL GIN CO 

THE CONVEYOR Co., 

lat nm Ave Ar 


Calif 


@THE J. B. EHRSAM G SONS MFG 
CO., Enterprise, Kor 
ERIE oo Ly et co 
oruiien COMPANY 
Catasauqua, Pa 
GAR-BRO MFG co 


st ryt eed MFG WORKS 


HARDY SEARLES, ,£0., 
B 


eROBINS CONVEYOR DIV 
HEWITT ROSING INC 


eTHE gy vl G. HOUGH co 
othe c s. JOHNSON co 
THE jerrRey MFC. co 

Co ‘ 


@ KENNEDY VAN. SAUN MFG G 
ENC. CORP., 2 Par 


York 16. N 


eoTHE KENT MACHINE co 


e@LINK BELT COMPANY 


NOBLE CO., 15¢ 
Oakland 20, Calif 
WM. E ROBINSON & co 


STEPHENS- ADAMSON MFG co 
igeway Av 


nae he rnngar INC ‘ 


WISCONSIN FOUNDRY & MA 
CHINE o.. 


M 


BULK CEMENT STORAGE 
PLANTS 


@BAUGHMAN MFG. CO., INC 


@eBLAWw- RNOX DIV OF BLAW 
KNOX co., Box t 


Po 


BONDED B pone co 


e@BUTLER BIN co. 
Waukesha, W 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXEF 
O., 4985 Fyler A t 


> M 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
co’s., Glenw & Vintor ts 
Waterioo iowa 

THE CONVEYOR co. 

Slauson Ave 

Calif 

@THE Jj B EHRSAM G SONS 
MFG. CO., Enterpr K 


ERIE STEEL pooner. co 
Road G N 


© FLEMING MEG <O., 
Ave Lou 


January 1952 


GAR-BRO MFG. CO., 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 


HARDY SCALES CO., 2 
eTHE < 5 JOHNSON co., 
LANDIS STEEL CO 

THE NEFF G FRY CO., 

THE MARIETTA CONCRETE 
CORF A tt t 


NOBLE CO 


ROBINSON AIR- ACTIVATED 
CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, 


WM. E. ROBINSON G co., 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING 


STEPHENS ABASIC MFC. CO 


@SuPREMIX. INC 


BULLDOZERS, Land 
Clearing Equipment 
@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFC co 
@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFC co 
TRACTOR DIVISION, | box 
THE BAKER MFG. CO., 
eBUCYRUS-ERIE CO 
@eCATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO 


CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


CORP 5 Road 
DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC. 
K KVIlTE 


DROTT MFG. CORP., 7 wv 


THE HEIL CO 


LAPLANT-CHOATE MFG. CO., 
NE 


INC . ¥.t edar 
HENNEUSE ENGINEERING CO 
eTHE FRANK G meine A co 
eR. G. t TOURNEAU, INC., 
LULL MFG. CO 612 E. 44tr 
M-R-S MANUFACTURING co 
f » Mis 
MAINE STEEL INC Fr 


THE OLIVER CORP., INDUS 
TRIAL DIV Eu 1 Ave 


SHEPPARD DIESELS, Pr 
STAPLES G PFEIFFER 
@ TRACKSON Sr prada 


TRAC TOMOTIVE _ CORP 


WM. BROS BOILER G MFC 
CO ' , Ee Mir 


WOOLDRIDCE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO , P lif 
BURNERS, Kiln 


@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFC co 


w aukee 


HICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY CO 














COEN COMPANY, 40 Boardman 
St., San Francisco 3, Calif 
COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 
DIV., TODD SHIPYARDS CORP., 
81-16 Yo) Ave., Elmhurst. 
Queens, N. 

THE mea FIRE CLAY CO., 
2301 Blake St., Denver 17, Colo 

@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFC. G 
ENC. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16.N. Y 
JOHNSTON MFG. CO., 2825 E 
Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 13, 


Minn. 

NATIONAL AIROIL BURNER 
CO., 1298 E. Sedgley Ave., Phil 
adelphia 34, Pa. 

@F.L. SMIDTH G s... w W. 42nd 
St., New York 18 A 
STAPLES G&G seen, 528 
Bryant St., San Francisco 7, 
Calif. 


THE STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO., 
Northwestern Terminal, Minne 
apolis 13, Minn 


BURNERS, OIL, (see Oil 
Burners) 


Cc 
CABLE, Electri- 


ANACONDA WIRE G CABLE 
CcoO., 25 Broadway, New York 
. 7 2 

CENERAL CABLE CORP., 420 


Lexington Ave., New York 17, 

A 

@CENERAL CLECTRIC Co., 
Road, Schenectady 5, 
GREENVILLE MFG WORKS, 
112% W. 4th St., Greenville 
Ohio 


ROCKBESTOS PRODUCTS CORP., 
Nicoll St., New Haven 4, Conn 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., 


1 River 
b We 


al S. Broad St., Trenton i 
SIMPLEX WIRE G CABLE CO., 
79 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., 
1230 Ave. . the Americas, 
New York 20, A 
easeemepeen ELECTRIC Co., 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


CABLE, ELECTRIC, ACCES- 
SORIES, Connectors, 
Etc. 


ALBERT G M. ANDERSON 
yt CO. 289-305 A St., Boston 
10, Mass. 

ANACONDA WIRE 
oe 


G CABLE 
25 Broadway, New York 4 


onauenee, ELECTRIC “. 
Road, Schenectady 5, 
WESTINCHOUSE mneeen co., 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


CABLE EXCAVATORS 


@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

THE HANSON CLUTCH G&G MA- 
CHINERY CO., Wall G Miam: 
Streets, Tiffia 15, Ohm 
HENNEUSE ENGINEERING CO., 
Marion, Ohio 

HYSTER COMPANY, 2918 N. — 
Clackamas St., Portland 8, Ore 
JONES G tLAUCHLIN STEEL 
CORP., Third Ave. G Ross St., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 

NORTHWEST ENGINEERING 
o. 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


| River 


oguien. WAY” TRUCK SHOVEL 
. 2400 E. 40th Ave., Denver 
echo 

ROCERS !RON WORKS CO., 

lth G Peart S¥s., Joplin, Mo 


278 








DIRECTORY 


@SAUERMAN BROS., INC., 530 
S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
SUPERIOR - LIDGERWOOD - 
MUNDY CORP., Gray Building 
Superior, Wis 
WOOLRIDGE MANUFACTURING 
CO., Sunnyvale, Calif 


CABLEWAYS 

ATLAS CORPORATION, Mount- 
ville, Pa. 

@SAUERMAN BROS., INC., 530 
S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


U. S. STEEL CO., COLUMBIA- 
GENEVA STEEL DIV., Russ Bidg 
San Francisco 6, Calif 

INTERSTATE EQUIPMENT DivV., 
YARA ENCINEERING CORP., Vs 


W. Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

THE DOW CHEMICAL CO., 

Midland, Mich 


PITTSBURGH PLATE CLASS CO., 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV., 
Fifth .. by Bellefield, Pitts- 
burgh 13, 


= saurs Baw” ALLIED 
MICA YE CORP, 


40 
ae | i ok 6, N. 
TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC., a 
No. La Salle St., Chicago |, Ill. 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS 


CORP., MICHIGAN ALKALI 
DIV., Wyandotte, Mich 
CAPACITATORS, 
Electric 

@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
River Rd., Schenectady 5, N. Y 

CAPSTANS & WINCHES 
ATLAS CORPORATION, Mount- 
ville, Pa. 


THE C. ©. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 

BEEBE BROS., 2724 Sixth Ave 
S., Seattle 4, Wash 
e@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., 
waukee, Wis 

@CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Co., 6 E. 44th St., New York 
17, N.Y. 

DOWNS CRANE G HOIST CO., 
540 W. Vernon Ave., Los An- 
geles 37, Calif. 

CAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, 
Wayne Div., Wayne, Mich 
e@THE j. B. EHRSAM G SONS 
MFG. CO., Enterprise, Kans 
THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO 
Co., Clintonville, Wis 

to A _— co., De- 
troit 32, 

HYSTER en. oo N.E. Clacko- 
mas, Portiand 8, Ore. 

@JOY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Henry W. Oliver Bidg Pitts 
burgh 22, Pa 

@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Persh- 
ing Road, Chicago 9, lil. 
SHEPARD NILES CRANE G 
HOIST CORP., Schuyler Ave., 
Montour Falls, 

SILENT HOIST G CRANE -. 
879 63rd St., Brooklyn 20, N 

STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFC. =. 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, III. 
TULSA WINCH DIV. OF VICK- 
ERS, INC., 815 E. Ist St., Tulsa 

la. 


‘ 


= MFG. INC., Tiffin 16, 


South Mil 


iNC., 


THE YALE G TOWNE MFC. CO., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa 


@YUBA MFG. CO., 351 California 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

CAR COUPLINGS, 
WHEELS & LINERS 


ATLAS CAR G MFC. CO., | 100 
Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


a ge CAR G CONSTRUC- 
TION CO., Easton, Pa 


PRESSED STEEL CAR €0., ure. 

25 Broad St., New York 4, Y 
CAR DUMPERS 

ATLAS CAR G MFG. CO., |! 4 


Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO., 
Findlay, i 

ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC CO., 


4205 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 
8, Ohio 
@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Persh- 


ing Road, Chicago 9. Ill. 

THE NOLAN CO., Bowerston, O. 

PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., e.. 

25 Broad St., New York 4, N 

THE WELLMAN suamntananen 
., 7000 Central Ave., Creve 

land 5, Ohio 


CAR LOADERS (see Load- 
ers, Car) 


CAR MOVERS, Pullers 


@AMERICAN HOIST G DERRICK 
CO., 63 S. Robert St., St. Paul 
1, Minn. 

ARMSTRONG-BRAY G CO., 5364 
~ ‘rrr Highway, Chicago 30, 
i. 

ATLAS CORPORATION, Mount 
a - 

TH Cc. O. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO.. 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
CLYDE IRON WORKS, INC., 
P. O. Box 370, Duluth 1, Minn 

eTHE j. B. EHRSAM G SONS 
MFG. CO., Enterprise, Kans. 
GODFREY CONVEYOR CO., | 3tt 
G Wolf Ave., Elkhart, Ind 

@THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO., 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, |!! 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO., 
2705 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 
33, Pa. 

THE JEFFREY MFC. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
W. A. JONES FOUNDRY G MA- 
CHINE CO., 4401 Roosevelt Rd 
Chicago 24, Iil. 

@JOY MFG. CO., Henry W. Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
KEWANEE MANUFACTURING 
oo. Department RP, Kewanee, 
i. 


@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Persh- 
ing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 
LULL MFC. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
SILENT HOIST G CRANE CO., 
879 63rd St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFC. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, II! 
THE WELLMAN ENG. CO., 7000 
Central Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


CAR SHAKERS 

@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 

an So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, 
is. 


@ROBINS CONVEYOR DivV., 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 270 Pas 
saic Ave., Passcic, N. 

@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Persh- 
ing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 
NATIONAL CONVEYOR G&G SUP- 
PLY CO., 350 N. Harding Ave., 
Chicago 24, Ill. 

@NEW HAVEN VIBRATOR CO., 
145 Chestnut St., New Haven 
7, Conn 


CARS, Concrete Products 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 1191 Fairview Ave., 
Columbus 12, Ohio 

EASTON CAR G&G pomase- 
TION CO., Easton, Pa. 
MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
CORP., Elmore, Ohio 


@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 


January, 1952 


PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., INC 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y 


CARS, Dump 


ATLAS CAR G MFG CO., | 14 
Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10, Oh 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 

THE CHASE FOUNDRY G&G MFC 
©., 2300 S. Parsons Ave., Cc 

lumbus 7, Ohio 

DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO 

Findlay, Ohio 

EASTON CAR G CONSTRUC. 

TION CO., Easton, Pa. 

GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS 
1121 W. 4th St Greenvil|« 

Ohio 

PRESSED STEEL CAR CO.,INC 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y 

UNITED IRON WORKS CO., | 


No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans 
wis. FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
CO., 623 E. Main St., Madisor 
Wis 


CARS, Electric, Remote 
Control 


ATLAS CAR G MFG. CO., | 14 

Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohi 

SNOTERENSTOAL STEEL CAR CO 

Findlay, Ohio 

EASTON CAR G CONSTRUC- 
Pa 


TION CO., Easton, 
@GENERAL soneeeee | co., 
River Rd., Schnectax 5 N. Y 


CARS, Mine, Quarry, In- 
dustrial 


ATLAS CAR G MFG. CO., | 14C 
Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
DIV., THE BAKER - RAULANG 
co., 1250 W. 80th St., Cleve 
land 2, Ohio 
THE C. 0. BARTLETT AND SNOW 
co., OO Harvard Ave., Cleve 
land 5 “Ohio 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! £ 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
THE C. S. erga IRON WORKS 
co., P.O enver 
Colo. 
THE CHASE FOUNDRY G MFG. 
CO., 2300 S. Parsons Ave., Colum 
bus 7, Ohio 
DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO., 
Findlay, Ohio 
@EAGLE IRON WORKS, 137 Hol- 
comb Ave., Des Moines 4, lowa 
EASTON CAR G CONSTRUCTION 
COo., Easton, Pa. 
GASENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
4th St Greenville 
Ohio 
LANDIS STEEL CO., |! 
Picher, Okla. 
PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., ING. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. 


ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., 


6 W.ASt 


G Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo 
UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 
UNITED = STEEL CO., 
Pittsburgh 30 

wis. ta G MACHINE 
CO., 6:2 t. Madison 


Wis 


CARS, Railroad, Retain- 
ing Doors, Strapping 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! E 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 
2600 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
47, Wil 


rh ae MFG. 
W. 4th St 


WORKS, 
Greenville 
Ohi 
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ow 
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CARTRIDGES, Rotary, 
Kiln, Slag Removal 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC., 
Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 
CO., 275 Winchester Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. 


CASTINGS, Repair Parts 


Bronze 

Grey Iron 

Heat Resisting Steel 
Malleable 

Mangancse 

Special Alloy 

Steel 

ALLOY RODS CO., 3105 W. Mar 
a” St., York, Pa 


SPY PPPS 


pats Oe Py 7 STEEL 
Div OF MERICAN' BRAKE 
SHOE hey 401 E ith St 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


5 
e@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX CO., 
85 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y 
3—6 
THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
1—2—3—5— 7 
BETHLEHEM STEEL co., E 
Third St., Bethlehem, F 
pale, ele trl 
THE BONNOT CO., 722 Mulberry 
S.E., Canton 2, Ohio 
eCHAIN BELT CO., Ww 
Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis 
THE CHASE FOUNDRY G MFG. 
CO., 2300 S. Parsons Ave., Colum- 
bus 7, Ohio 
2 


CHICAGO STEEL yoga co., 


3720 Kedzie 

32, Tie 

6-7 

COAST METALS, INC., 

Ferry, N. J. 
@EAGLE IRON WORKS, 137 Hol 
comb Ave., Des Moines 4, lowa 

1—2—5—7 


@THE J. B. EHRSAM G SONS MFG. 
<.. Enterprise, Kans. 


THE EIMCO CORP., P. O. Box 
300, Sait Lake City 10, Utah 
2—3—6—7 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIV., AMERI- 
CAN BRAKE SHOE CO., Taylor 
St., G Abbey Road, Elyria, Ohio 
3 


ERIE PUMP G ENGINE WORKS, 
163 Glenwood Ave 
N 
1—2 
@FARRELL - BIRMINGHAM CO., 
INC., Ansonia, Conn 
2—6.7 


THE FAHRALLOY CO., /49th 
Loomis St., Harvey, Ill. 


FARRELL-CHEEK STEEL CO., 
oe Ohio 


FREDERICH IRON G STEEL CO., 
+ ee Md. 


@THE FROG, SWITCH G MFG. CO., 


Carlisle, Pa. 
5 


GEORGIA IRON WORKS CO,, 
605 12th St., Augusta, Ga 
2—6 


onpeevene MFG. Ww be RK s 
11214 St ‘ 


24 4th 
Ohio 
5—6—7 
@HARDINCE CO., INC., 240 Arct 


St., York, Pa. 
2 


HARDSOGG PNEUMATIC TOOL 
CO., 225 So. Benton St., Ottumwa 
lowa 

2 

HAYNES STELLITE CO., DIV 
UNION CARBIDE G CARBON 
CORP., South Lindsay St 

mo ind 


6 


DIRECTORY 


elOWA MFG. CO., 916 6th St., 
os Cedar Rapids, lowa 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
2-4 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. G&G 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
2 


KENSINGTON STEEL CO., 505 
Kensington St., Chicago 28, Ill 
5—6 


@LINK-BELT COMPANY, WwW 
Pershing Rd., Chicago 9 
2—4— 
@McLANAHAN AND STONE 
CORP., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
—2 
NATIONAL BEARING DIV., AM. 
BRAKE SHOE CO., 4930 Man- 
chester St., St. Louis 10, Mo 


PEKOR 

Drawer 9 
JanJ-—uG 

THE PENNEBACKER CO., 


Furnace Sts., Emmaus, Ff 


ge Phas pepe Lock 


US 


@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 
IMPACT MASTER DIVISION 
4710 W. Division St., Chicago 51, 
Ht. 

5 
PYOTT FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
CO., 328 No. Sangamon St., 
Ch cago 7, Ill. 

“ 
QUINN WIRE G IRON WORKS, 
Boone, lowa 

2 
RESISTO-LOY CO., | Bayli 
St., S.W., Grand Rapids 7, Mich 

5 
ROCERS IRON WORKS CO., | Ith 
G Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo. 

2—6—7 

@F. L. SMIDTH G CO., Il W 

42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥ 
1—2—3—4—5—_6—7 
SHEPPARD DIESELS, Philadelphia 
St., Hanover, Pa. 
2 


osMiTH ENGINEERING WORKS, 

2 €. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 
32 Wis 

1—2—3—4—5—_6—7 
SPROUT, WALDRON G CO., INC., 
Muncy, Pa. 

2 


@STEARNS MFG. CO., INC., ¢ 


E. Beecher St Adrian, Mich 
2—6 

STEARNS - ROGERS MFG. co., 
1720 California St., Denver 2 
Colo. 
3 

@STOODY COMPANY, /|/929 E 


Slauson Ave., Whittier alif 


@STULZ-SICKLES CO., J f 
tte St.. Newark N 
5 


@eTHOMAS FOUNDRIES. INC., 
P.O. Box 1111, Birminghar 
2—6 
THUNDER BAY MFG. CO., Box 
317, Alpena, Mich 
2 


@eTRAYLOR ENGINEERING G 
MFG. CO., Allentown, | 
6 
UNITED IRON WORKS CO., |08 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans 


2 
WALL COLMONOY CORP.,!9 
ohn R. St., Detroit 3, Mich 


6 
WIS. FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
CO., 623 E. Main St.. Madisor 





2 
R. D. WOOD CO., 1072 Public 
Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia Po 
2 
@YUBA MFG. CO., 35! California 


St., San Francisco 4, Calif 


CEMENT COOLERS (see 


Coolers, Bulk Cement) 


A dot before name indicates adver 


t 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


CEMENT DISPERSION 
AGENTS 


AUTOLENE wag tate co 
PROTEX DIVN., 

Ave., Denver 9 

DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL 
CO., 62 Whittem¢ re 

bri h “40 Mass 

A. C. HORN CO., INC., tr 

G&G 44th Ave., Long Isiand ty 
N. Y. 

a LABORATORY 


eTHE MASTER BUILDERS. co., 
7016 Euclid Ave., Ciev 

Ohio 

MINERAL PIGMENTS CORP., 
Washington Blivd., Muirkirk, Md 
NOPCO CHEMICAL co t 
RP. Horr r 


REARDON INDUSTRIES INC 
2837 Stanton Ave a nati ¢ 
Ohio 


SIKA CHEMICAL CORP,, 
Gregory Ave., Passaic, ? 


SPRAY - 0 - BOND COMPANY, 
wnat ay oldt Ave w 
CEMENT AND MASONRY 

COLORS 


ry RIDGE mags co., INC 


CHASE CONCRETE MACHINERY 
co fview f 


COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES, INC., 
zee 4 3wa { 


A. C. HORN CO., INC., 
G 44th Ave., Long Island City 


N. Y. 

LANDERS- — COLOR -., 

Delevan St ro y Y 
e@THE eaaian BUILDERS | CO. 

7016 Euclid Ave., Clev 

Ohio 

SASER AS, erSMENTS CORP., 

Washin n Blvd yirkir NA 


MINNESOTA MINING co —_ 
Co., 900 Fauguier Ave 

6, Minn. 

HYDRO- FORGED STONE ASSO- 
CIATES, INC., | 


Cleveland r 


REARDON INDUSTRIES INC., 
2837 Stanton Ave., nati € 
Ohio 


ae ggg MINERAL 
ORKS, 229 E. WwW 
J LEE Sears G co., INC 


Anr New 


COLOR 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, 
Fourth Ave., New York 1 
TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC., 
No. LaSalle St., Chicag 
ec. K WILLIAMS G CO 

th St., Easton, Pa 


NC 


CEMENT PLANTS, Engi- 


neers & Contractors 


W. R. BENDY, + gg ted PLANT 
ENGINEER, 9403 
St. Louis 15, Mo 
E. LEE gag rat spec ty JR 
THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND 
IRON CO., 
Warren, Ohio 
A. C. HORN CO., INC., 
and 44th Ave ng 

N. Y 
HYDROZO PRODUCTS INC., 


A 
W 


@THE 1 S. JOHNSON CO., 


Box 71, Champaign 


eKENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG G 


_— CORP., 2 Park New 
rk 16, N Y 

HERBERT LAUER, CEMENT 

PLANT ENGINEER, 420 E. Wa 

nut Lane. Philadelphic 

eet Eee ENGINEERING 

co., 88 W. Randolpt 


PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 


eROBINS ENGINEERS ODIV., 
HEWHITT-ROBINS INC., 


WM. E. ROBINSON G CO., 
T rr « 


SEPARATION PROCESS CO., F 


e@F. L. SMIDTH G Co., W. 42nd 
t New Y n N. Y 
SOUTHWESTERN ENG co., 


ele 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING G 
MFG. CO., A town, Pa 
@WESTERN MACHINERY CO., 


nn 


CEMENT PUMPS, Finished 
Cement (see Pumps, 
Cement) 


CEMENT TESTING APPA- 
RATUS 
AUTOLENE LUBRICANTS CO., 
PROTEX DIVN., WwW. Evons 
BURRELL CORP., IF a riftt 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO., 
hicage 


FISHER SCIENTIFIG co., 
sgt 19, Pa 


“}~ 


FORNEY’S INC., Eim St 


HUMBOLDT re. ce. 2014 N 
Sci 1ENTIFIC co., 


49 


PRECISION 


SODEMANN HEAT G POWER co., 


Louis 3 


CHAS. R. WATTS G CO., 4)2 


CENTRAL MIXING 
PLANTS, Concrete 


BODINSON MFG. CO., 24 Bay 


ar 5¢ 24 

@BLAW-KNOX DIV. OF BLAW- 
KNOX CO Box 18, Pitts 

@eBUTLER BIN CO., Box 4 Wau 
eCHAIN BELT co., Ww. Bruce 


q, W 


CONCRETE Bs age wing | MIXER 


co ot. Louis, 
CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
co's iG Vinton Sts 
THE CONVEYOR CO., East 
DODSON MFG. CO., + Bor 
ERIE STEEL CONST. CO., Giest 
R Erie, Pa 
GREENVILLE MFG WORKS, 
HARDY 


SCALES co., x 

j if 
THE HELTZEL STEEL § FORM _— 
IRON CO 


@THE C. S. JOHNSON CO., F 


MIXERMOBILE ee 
ERS 
re 


MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
CORP 

NOBLE CO., ¢ venth St 
WM. E. ROBINSON G CO 
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@SuPREMIX, INC., 40! Grace St., 
Adrian, Mich. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., emn 
Ave., Harrison, N. J 


CENTRIFUGES, Cement 
Slurry, Etc. 
BIRD MACHINE CO., South Wal- 
pole, Mass. 


CENTRIFUGE 

EQPT., 

ken, N. 

MERCO cnevaeuass. Cco., 1045 

ane Francisco 11, 
Y. 


SEPARATION PROCESS CO., Ful- 
ler Bidg., Catasauqua, Pa. 


CHAIN, Dredge and 
Shovel 


onus BELT CO., 1600 W. Bruce 
, Milwoukee 4, Wis. 
oa CLEVELAND CHAIN G MFG. 
CO., 445 Henry St., Cleveland 5, 
Ohio 
DIAMOND CHAIN CO., INC., 
» aa Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis 
, ind. 


MECHANICAL 
se 95 River St., Hobo- 


@EAGLE IRON WORKS, 137 Hol- 
comb Ave., Des Moines 4, lowa 
KENSINGTON STEEL CO., 505 
Kensington St., Chicago 28, Ill. 

e@LINK-BELT CO., wo W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, 

MANGANESE oem, FORGE CO., 


Richmond St. Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G 


STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J. 
YAUN WELDING G DRAGLINE 
BUCKETS, INC., P.O. Box 1508, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


CHAIN DRIVES (see 
Drives) 


CHAIN, Elevating and 
Conveying 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., 
230 Park Ave., New York 17 
N. Y 
@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
a F AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO., 40! E 
cago Heights, Ill. 
ACME ROAD MACHINERY CO, 
East Main St., Frankfort, N. Y 
THE C. 0. BARTLETT AND SNOW 
CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio 
BEAUMONT BIRCH CO., 15/2 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
@CHAIN BELT CO., 1600 W. Bruce 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Seeeaee STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 
32 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 
2 ie 


THE CLEVELAND CHAIN G MFG. 
CO., 445 Henry St., Cleveland 5, 
Ohio 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. 
DIAMOND CHAIN CO., 
402 Kentucky Ave 
Ind 
@ DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
28 2nd St. N., Minneapolis |! 
Minn 
FARRELL ~-CHEEK STES CO., 
Sandusky, Ohio 
17a pee MFG. WORKS, 
4th St. Greenvilie, 
Ohio 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N. 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago i. 
MANGANESE STEEL FORGE Co., 
Richmond St., G Castor Ave. 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON G 
+ W. 16th St. 


14th St., Chi 


INC., 
Indianapolis 


SON, 
Chicago 
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@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 





DIRECTORY 


@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 


By E. Capito! Dr., Milwaukee 

, s 

eee, WALDRON G CO., INC., 
Muncy, 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, III. 
@TAYLOR - WHARTON anges & 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. 
TRIANGLE ENGINEERING ~ 
a W. 26th St., Chicago 23. 


CHAIN, Heat Exchanger 


@F. L. SMIDTH G CO., 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


CHAIN LINKS, Fittings, 
Hooks, Etc. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIV., 
AMERICAN CHAIN G CABLE 
Co., INC., York, Pa. 
@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIV. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 


SHOE CO., 40! E. 14th St.. Chi 
cago Heights, WH. 
e@CHAIN BELT CO., 1600 W 


Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis 
THE CLEVELAND CHAIN G MFG. 
CO., 445 Henry St., Cleveiand 5, 
Oh io 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 
N. 4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
@THE THOMAS ee co., 
143 Fore St., Portland 6, 
MANGANESE STEEL senes | co., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


CHAINS, Drag 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIV., AMER- 
ICAN CHAIN G CABLE CO., 
INC., York, Pa 
@ AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIV. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE co., 401 E. Chi 
cago Heights, Wh. 
THE C. 0. BARTLETT AND SNOW 


14th St., 


¢co., 6200 avers Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, 
CARLYLE quasar co., INC., 


62-66 Park Pi.. New York 7 
Ve 
@CHAIN BELT CO., 1600 W. Bruce 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
THE CLEVELAND CHAIN G MFG. 
CO., 445 Henry St., Cleveland 5 
Ohio 
Gecese STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 


S. Kedzie Ave Chicago 
32, Wl. 
FARRELL~-CHEEK STEEL CO., 
Sandusky, Ohio 


GENERAL CONVEYOR G MFG. 
gt me Salena St., St. Louis 
» Mo. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N. 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 

@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 
MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 


532 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 
12, Wis. 

SPROUT, WALDRON G CO., 
INC., Muncy, Pa. 
@TAYLOR-WHARTON [IRON G 


STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J. 


CHUTE LININGS, Rubber 


CARLYLE RUBBER CO., ate. 
62- og Park Pl., New York 4 
N. 


RUBBER 
Cin- 


— “CINCINNATI 
MFG. CO., | ans Ave., 
cinnati 12. Ohio 

e@THE peneevone TIRE G RUB- 
BER CO., 1200 Firestone Pkwy., 
Akron 17, Ohio 

THE GALIGHER COMPANY, 545 
} hae South, Salt Lake City, 

t 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 











THE GATES RUBBER CO., 999 
S. Broadway, Denver 17, Colo. 
GOODALL RUBBER CO., White 
head Road, Trenton 4, N. J. 
@THE GOODYEAR TIRE G RUBBER 
Co., INC., 1144 E. Market St., 
Akron 16, Ohio 
HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. CORP., 
Mead St., Trenton 3, N. }. 
@HEWITT RUBBER DIV., HEW- 
ITT-ROBINS INC., 240 Ken 
sington Ave., Buffalo 5, N. Y 
QUAKER RUBBER CORP., Tacony 
G Comly Sts., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
@REPUBLIC oven. DiV., LEE 
RUBBER G TIRE CORP., Albert 
St., Seta Ohio 
@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 
532 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 
12, Wis. 
@THERMOID COMPANY, Trenton, 
N. J. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


CHUTE LININGS, Other 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., 
7835 Broadway, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., 
230 Park Ave., New York 17 
N. Y. 

@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIV. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO.,40! E Chi 
cago Heights, Ill. 

THE CARBORUNDUM CO., RE- 
eT DIVN., Perth Am- 


14th St 


boy, 

@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 2nd St., N., Minneapolis 
11, Minn 


@ THE FROG, SWITCH G MFG. CO., 
Carlisle, Pa. 

GAR-BRO MFG. CO., 24/16 E 
16th St., Los Angeles 2!, Calif 
on MFG. WORKS, 

W. 4th St., Greenville 
one’ 

@lOWA MFC. CO., 916 |6th St 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
KENSINGTON STEEL CO., 505 
Kensington St., Chicago 28, Ill. 
LUKENS STEEL CO., 52! Lukens 
Bidg., Coatesville, Pa. 
MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

@McLANAHAN AND STONE 
CORP., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 
532 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 
12, Wis. 

STULZ-SICKLES CO., 134 Lafay- 
ette St., Newark 5 5 A 
@TAYLOR - WHARTON IRON OG 


STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J. 
OTHOMAS FOUNDRIES, INC., P.O 
11 


Box Birmingham Ala 
@ YUBA MFG. CO., 35! Califormea 
St., San Francisco 4, Cal 
CHUTES 

AMERICAN VENTILATING HOSE 
$e. a Park Ave., New York 
ognmmumneent MFG. CO., INC., 


1000 Shipman Rd., Jerseyville 
ti. 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
Co., 4985 Fyler Ave., St. Louis 
Mo 
@CONTINENTAL GIN CO., 4500 
5th Ave. S., Birmingham, Ala 
@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 2nd St. N., Minneapolis |! 
Minn 
@THE J. B. EHRSAM G SONS MFG. 
CO., Enterprise, Kans. 
@THE FROG, SWITCH G MFG. CO., 
Carlisle, Pa. 
GAR-BRO MFG. CO., 2416 E. 16th 
St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
5 ge Agee = 2 MFG. WORKS, 
12% St., Greenville 
Ont 


January. 1952 


| 
| 


| 





THE peace. STEEL FORM AND 
IRON CO 750 Thomas Road 
Warren, Shio 
@ROBINS CONVEYOR DIV 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 270 Pos 
saic Ave., Passaic, N. J 
@lOWA MFG. CO., 916 6th St 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
THE KIRK G BLUM MFG. CO., 
3120 Forrer, Cincinnati 9, Oh 
LUKENS STEEL CO., 521 Lukens 
Bidg., Coatesville, Pa 
MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
E. F. MARSH ENG. CO., 4324 W 
Clayton Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo 
MIXERMOBILE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, 6855 N. E. Halsey St., P. O 
Box 5108, Portland 16, Ore. 
PIONEER ENG. WORKS, INC 
1515 Central Ave., Minneapolis 
13, Minn. 
WM, E. ROBINSON G&G CO., 3307 
ry Garden St., Philadelphic 


@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 
532 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 
12, Wis 
ersswmane CONVEYOR 

N. W. Second, North 
Paul > Minn 

STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
STURTEVANT MILL CO., 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 
TROWBRIDGE CONVEYOR CO., 
851 Van Houten Ave., Clifton,N.J 
UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 


co., 


102 


WIS. FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
CO., 623 E. Main St., Madison 
Wis 

@ YUBA MFG. CO., 35! Californ 
St., San Francisco 4. Calif 


CHUTES, Spiral 
ROBERT aenaens St BROS., INC 


whee 


i 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS, Elec- 
tric 

@ ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 975 
So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | River 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Co., 
First Nat‘l Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


CIRCUIT TESTERS, Elec- 
tric 

e@CENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Road, Schenectady 5, N 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO.. 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa 


CLARIFIERS, AIR (see Air 
Filters) 


CLARIFIERS, Oil (see Air 
Filters) 


CLASSIFIERS 


1. Air 
2. Electrostatic 
3. Hydraulic 
ALLEN CONE G MACHINERY 
A 120 Broadway, New 
be 5, N.Y. 


1 River 
¥ 


@AMERICAN CYANAMID CO 
MINERAL DRESSING DIV., 3 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
N.Y. 

1—2—3 
BIRD MACHINE CO., South Wa! 
pole, ass 

3 
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COLORADO IRON WORKS CO., 
1624 17th St., Denver 2, Colo 
2 


THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Siauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. 

2 


THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR 
CcO., 935 Glascow Ave 
Wayne |, Ind 

3 


eDEISTER MACHINE CO., 1933 
East Wayne St., Fort Wayne 4 
Ind. 

3 
@DENVER EQUIPMENT CO., |41( 


Seventeenth St Denver 

Colo 

@eTHE DOOR CO., ENGINEERS, 
Stamford, Conn 


Barry Place 
3 


on gee 3 CLASSIFIER SYSTEMS 


C., 127 N. Dearborn St., < 
— 2, i 
@HARDINCE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa. 


ae 
NICHOLS ENCINEERING G RE- 
SEARCH CORP., 70 Pine St 
New York 5, N. Y. 

3 


@RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIV., 
COMBUSTION ENG. 5 UPER- 
HEATER, INC., 1315 N. Branch 
St., Chicago 22, 1 

1 


SEPARATIONS ENCINEERING 
CORP., 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 
532 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 
12, Wis. 

3 


STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO., 


675 S. 28th St., Milwaukee 4¢ 
Wis 
STURTEVANT MILL *. 
Clayton St., Boston 22 

1 


@WESTERN MACHINERY co., 
Folsom St, San Franciscc 


open rans PATENT aoa 
& PULV. CO.. 800 St is Ave 
St os 6, Mo 

1 


CLASSIFIERS, SAND (see 
Sand Recovery Machin- 


ery) 


CLEANING MACHINES, 
Bag (see Bag Cleaners) 


CLINKER COOLERS 


1. Grate 
2. Rotary 


@ ALLIS-CHALMERS 
975 So. 70th St., 


MFG. CO., 


Milwaukee 


Wis. 

1—2 
THE BONNOT CO., 722 Mul 
berry, S.E., Canton 2, Ohio 

2 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Calif. 

1 


@FULLER COMPANY, Fuller Bide 
ss aemenes Pa 


@HARDINCE CO., | 
ms York, Pa 


NC., 240 Arct 


@KENNEDY VAN ones MFC. & 
ENC. CORP., 2 Park Ave, New 
York 16, N 

2 


MANITOWOC ENCINEERING 
—s_ Manitowoc, Wis 

—2 
McDERMOTT BROS. CO., Ft. of 
om St., Allentown, Pa 


@NORDBERG MFG. CO., 3073 So 
a a Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis 


DIRECTORY 


eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., 11 W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
@TRAYLOR ENCINEERING G 
MFG. CO., Allentown, Pa 

2 


UNITED IRON WORKS CO., | 08 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans 
2 


@ VULCAN IRON WORKS, 700 So 
Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
2 


WEBBER EQUIPMENT CORP., |0 
E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y 
2 
WESTERN 
CORP., 1016 W 
Angeles 15, Calif 


PRECIPITATION 
Ninth St Le 


CLIPS, WIRE ROPE (see 
Wire Rope Fittings) 


CLOTH, WIRE (see Wire 
Cloth) 


CLUTCH FACINGS (see 
Brake Linings) 


CLUTCHES 


THE C. O. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 2nd St. No., Minneapolis 
11, Minn 
DODGE MANUFACTURING 
CORP., Mishawaka, Ind 
DYNAMATIC CORP., 3307 /\4tt 
Ave., Kenosha, Wis 
eTHE |. B. EHRSAM G SONS 
MFG. CO., Enterprise, Kans 
THE HANSON CLUTCH G MA- 
CHINERY CO., Wall and Mian 
Streets, Tiffer, 15, Ohi 
@HARDINCE CO., INC., 24 
St., York, Pa. 
THE JEFFREY MFC. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
W. A. JONES FOUNDRY G MA- 


O Arch 


CHINE CO., 440! Roosevelt Rd 
Chicago 24, Ill 
@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Persh 
ng Road, Chicago 9, II 
THE MEDART CO., 100 Potomac 
St., St. Louis 18, M 
MERCURY CLUTCH DIV., AU- 
TOMATIC Sveet. PRODUCTS, 
INC., 2 jen Ave 
W., Canton ¢ “Ohio 
MORSE CHAIN co.. Té Cer 
tral Ave Detroit M 


eA MAGNETIC MFC. CO., 
St., Milwoukee 4¢ 

Wis 

yee. MFG. CO., 3 

) san Francisco 4 Cali f 


COAL PULVERIZING 
EQUIPMENT 


@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX CoO., 
85 Liberty St., New York € 
N. Y 

THE C. QO. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
THE BONNOT CO., 7: Mul 
berry, S.E., Canton 3 Oh 

@GRUENDLER CRUSHER ° PUL- 
VERIZER CO., Mar 


ket St., St Louis 6& Me 


@HARDINCE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa 
@HAMMERMILLS, INC. DIV 


PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 


3 W Divisior 


@lOWA MFC. CO., 916 6th St 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
THE JEFFREY MFC. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFC. G 
ENC. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


A dot before name ind 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


| 


McNALLY poryseunen MFG 
CORP., Pittsburc 
@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP 
IMPACT MASTER DIV., 
Division St 


@RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIV 


COMBUSTION ENG. SU P ER 
HEATER INC., 3 f E 

St., Chicago 22, | 

ROCERS 1RON WORKS — co 
lith G Pearl Sts., Joplin 
STURTEVANT MILL co., 
Clayton St., Boston 22 


@F. L. SMIDTH G&G co., 


42nd St., New York 


THE STRONG- SCOTT MFG co 
Te 


Jorthwesterr 


, 


polis 13, Minn 
WHITING CORP., 1569 
Ave., Harvey, Il! 

@WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
G PULV. CO., 8 


St. Louis 6, Mo 


COAL PULVERIZING 
EQUIPMENT, Direct-Fir- 
ing Unit Mills 

eTHE BABCOCK & WILCOX Co 


Liberty 

N. Y. 

@HARDINCE CO., INC., 

St., York, Pa 

@ KENNEDY es SAUN MFC. G 
ENC. COR 2 Park Ave., Ne 
York 16 ~4 y 
@RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIV 
COMBUSTION ENG. SUPER 
HEATER INC., 
St hicag 
eF. L. SMIDTH G co., 

42nd St., New York 18 

THE STRONC-SCOTT MFC. co 
Northwestern Termin 

apolis 13, Minn 

WHITING CORP., 1569 tr 
Ave., Harvey, Ill 


COLORS, Cement (see 
Cement and Masonry 
Colors) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEMS 
FARMERS ENG. G MFG. CO 


@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
River Rd. Schenectady 


CONCENTRATING 
TABLES 


—_ CONE oS MACHINERY 
Cor oadway 

—— S N. Y 

THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR 
CO., 9 7 w. Fort 

1. Ind 
@DEISTER MACHINE co., 

East Wayne rt 

Ind 
oGENVER Repeal 8 ©., 4 

Seven nth . 

Colo 

GENERAL ENGINES co., INC 

Hunter St t 

THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
Co., 1422 17th St Denver 
Colo 

OVERSTROM G SONS, 

fission Road, Alhambra 
SEPARATION PROCESS co 
SEPARATIONS ENGINEERING 
CORP., 110 E. 42nd St., New Y 
co., 1'i¢ E. 42nd St.. New 
17-N. Y 
STEARNS- ine re MFG co 
Colo. , 
STRAUB MFG. CO., 
nut St Oakland 7 
@ YUBA MFG co., 


an Francisco 4 


January 1952 


CONCRETE BLOCK MA- 
CHINES (See Block Ma- 
chines) 


CONCRETE CONTROL 
Systems, Quality 


AUTOMATIC LIQUID METER 
co f th t Los 
CARLYLE RUBBER CO., 64 Pork 


FORNEY’S INC 


eM G M ENGINEERING CORP., 


SCIENTIFIC Soncaers —- 
ICE CORP 


@SuPREMIX, INC 


CONCRETE, Dry- 
Batched 


SAKRETE INC 


t 


CONCRETE MASONRY 
REINFORCING 


ADRIAN PEERLESS, INC., 
BETHLEHEM te peo co., 


THE CARTER- WATERS p ronal 


Ka as 


HYDRO-FORGED , ASSO- 
CIATES, INC ' 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Albert 


R. K. TYRA CORP., 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


1 Block Plant 
Continuous 
3. Job, Portable 
ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN 
ERY CO view Ave 
@ BESSER MFG co 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 


CHASE 


CONCRETE MACHINERY 
co w AV Ruff 


| 


CEO. C. CHRISTOPHER G SON 
IRON WORKS co 22 Blaine 
1 2 3 
COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES, INC., 
@eCOLUMBIA MACHINE WORKS, 
@ CONCRETE MACHINERY co 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
co Ave t. Louis 
CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
co’s . 4 Vinton Sts 
1 2 3 
@DES PLAINES 


CONCRETE MA 
CHINERY CO Box 


} 


THE DODSON MFC. CO., 14 


WwW. E. DUNN MFC. CO 























oe St. Louis, Mo. 


CENERAL ENCINES CO., 30° 
Hunter St., Gloucester, N. }. 
1 


F. C. CEORGCE MACHINE CO. 
INC., 100 S. Westmoreland Dr. 
Orlando, Fla. 

1 


CILSON BROTHERS CO., Fre 
— Wis. 


HYDRO-FORGED STONE ASSO- 
CIATES, INC., = 1 ned Bidg., 
Cleveland 15. 


JACKSON G CHURCH CO., 32) 
N. Hamilton Ave., Saginaw 
— 


@THE jAECER MACHINE CO., 
550 W. Spring St., Columbus 
"¢ Ohio 


@THE KENT MACHINE CO., |/3 
Portage bh” Cuyahoga Falls, O 


@THE KNICKERBOCKER CO., 6 
— St., Jackson, Mich. 


@KWIK-MIX COMPANY, 235 W 
Grand Ave., Port Washington 
Wis. 

3—1—2 

THE MILES MFG. CO., 545-7 
ie a Ave., Jackson, Mich 


wy Cc. i ~ SUPPLY INC. 
._O. Box 7, Bedford, Ohio 


MISHCO CORP., 615 SW 2nd 
— Miami, Fla. 


MIXERMOBILE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, 6855 N. E. Halsey St., P.O 
Box 5108, Portland 16, Ore. 
@MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
CORP., Elmore, Ohio 


1—2—3 


THE GENE OLSEN CORP., 40) 
Gene St., Adrian, Mich. 


@PRASCHAK MACHINE Co.. 
Marshfield, Wis. 
1 


@THE T. L. SMITH CO., 2835 N 
32nd St., | ns 45, Wis. 


SPEEDBLOCK, INC., 1144 Union 
Commerce Bidg., Cleveland |4 
Ohio 

1 


@STEARNS MFC. CO., INC., 600 
E. Beecher St., Adrian, Mich. 


@SuPREMIX. INC., 40! Grace St 
Adrian, Mich 


R. K. TYRA, Tyra, Minn 


UNIVERSAL CONCRETE MCHY. 
CO., INC., 297 S. High St., Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio 

2 


WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO., 
— a Farmingdale, N. j. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 

CHINERY CORP., Worthington 

Ave., Harrison, N. }. 
3 


THE YODER CO., 5552 Walworth 
ts Cleveland, Ohio 


CONCRETE MIXERS, 
Truck (see Bodies, 
Ready Mixed Con- 
crete) 


CONCRETE MIXING 
PLANTS (see Central 
Mixing Plants) 

CONCRETE PAINTS AND 
COATINGS 
AMERICAN FLURESIT CO., INC., 


$011 Red Bank Rd., Cincinnati 
27, Ohio 


282 


@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 


@SuPREMIX, INC., 


DIRECTORY 


THE CARTER-WATERS CORP., 
2440 Pennway, Kansas City 8, 
Mo. 

COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES, 
INC., 24th G Ottawa Ave., Hol- 
land, Mich. 

W. E. DUNN MFG. CO., 550 W. 
23rd St., Holland, Mich. 

A. C. HORN CO., INC., 10th St. 
G&G 44th Ave., Long Island City 
N.Y. 

HYDRO-FORGED STONE ASSO- 
CIATES, INC., 420 Bulkley Bidg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

HYDROZO PRODUCTS, INC., 
3230 University Ave., Madison, 
Wis. 

KAY-TITE CO., 10 White St., 
West Orange, N. J. 

KOPPERS CO., INC., Koppers 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
@THE MASTER BUILDERS CO., 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, 

io 

REARDON INDUSTRIES INC., 
2837 Stanton Ave., Cincinnati 
6, Ohio 

SIKA CHEMICAL CORP., 35 
Gregory Ave., Passaic, N. J. 

L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
SPRAY-O-BOND COMPANY, 
2225 N. Humboldt Ave., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. 

TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC., 228 
No. LaSalle St., Chicago |, Ill. 
TRUSCON LABORATORIES, 


Caniff G G. T. R. R., Detroit 12, 
Mich. 
CONCRETE PREMIX 


PLANTS, Dry 


eBUTLER BIN CO., Box 407, 


Waukesha, Wis. 
40! Grace St 
Adrian, Mich. 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


CURING EQUIPMENT 
(see Kilns, Concrete 
Curing) 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


HANDLING EQUIP- 
MENT 
ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 


1191 Fairview Ave., 
ofl no 12, Ohio 


@BARBER-GREENE CO., 63! W. 


Park Ave., Aurora, II! 

THE C. O. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


@BESSER —_ CO., 205 47th St., 


Alpena, Mich 

CARPENTER MFG. co., F 

+ 1, Box 470, Richenend 23. 
a. 


CHASE CONCRETE MACHINERY 
CO., 94 Grandview Ave., Buffalo 
N. Y. 


CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
CORP., 410 San Fernando Road, 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
oeeren CAR G ,oousrauc- 
TION CO., Easton, Pa 
GENERAL ENGINES CO., NC., 
307 Hunter St., Gloucester, N. J 
CAR-BRO MFC. CO., 2416 E. 
16th St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
THE HANSON CLUTCH G MA- 
CHINERY CO., Wall G Miami 
Streets, Tiffin 15, Ohio 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DivV., 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 270 Pas 
saic Ave., Possaic, N. J. 


@THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO., 


Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill 


HYSTER COMPANY. 2918 N.E 
Clackamas St., Portland 8, Ore 


INSLEY MFC. CORP., 80] N. 
Olney, Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 





ACKSON G CHURCH CO., 32! 
. Hamilton St., Saginaw, Mich 
LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS 
INC., 206 Walnut St., Watertown 
» Mass. 
LULL MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
CORP., Elmore, Ohio 
NORTHWEST CONCRETE PROD- 
UCTS EQUIPMENT CO., 280¢ 
Cooper Ave. N., St. Cloud, Minn 
THE CENE OLSEN CORP., 40! 
Grace St., Adrian, Mich. 
THE PRIME-MOVER CO., Mus- 
catine, lowa 
SCHMIDGALL MFG. CO., INC. 
> a DiV., 307 Cass, Peoria 2 
il. 


a wy EQUIPMENT MFG 


, P.O. Box 1543, San Angelo, 
Texas 


@STEARNS MFG. CO., INC., 60) 


E. Beecher St., Adrian, Mich 


WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO., 
Paynters Rd., Farmingdale, N. | 


CONCRETE SPECIALTY 


FORMS: 


A. Bins, Tanks, Silos 

Burial Vault 

Cribbing 

Curb o Cutter 

Fence Posts G Poles 

Floor System 

Floor G Roof Slab 

Garbage Disposal Unit 

Garden G Ornamental 
Furniture 

Joist 

Laundry Tray 

Manhole, Curbing & Blocks 

Partition 

Pipe, Culvert G Sewer 

Septic Tank 

Sill & Lintel 

Step, Precast 

17. Tite G Conduit 

18. Walls, Foundation 


AMERICAN VAULT CO., 579 
Kenilworth, Detroit 2, Mich. 


NEOe Sngaueun= 


antiienings 
sOVew 


Stent sie 
ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 1191 Fairview, C 


lumbus 12, Ohio 
W 


ASHLAND VAULT INC., 500-518 
Virginia Ave., Ashland 4, Ohio 
1—10—14 
AUTOLENE LUBRICANTS CO., 
PROTEX DIVN., 133! W. Evans 
Ave., Denver 9, Colo. 
13 


THE AUTOMATIC SEALING 

VAULT CO., Peru, Indiana 
1—14 

BASALT ROCK CO., INC., 8th 

G River Sts., Napa, Calif. 
5—6 


@BERC VAULT CO., 1620 Lucas 


Hunt Rd., St. Louis 20, Mo. 
1—14 

BERCEN MACHINE G TOOL 

Co., INC., 189 Franklin Ave 

Nutley 10, J 


— MFG. CO., Alpena, Mich 


— MFG. CO., R. F. D 


Box 470, Richmond 23 
Ve 
14 


CHASE CONCRETE MACHINERY 
CO., 94 Grandview Ave., Buffal 
N. 


1—4—6—8—10 
14—15—16—17—-18 
COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES, INC, 


24th G Ottawa Ave., Holland 
Mich. 

8—11 
@ CONCRETE ~sypnimaaeed co., 
Holland, Mich 

8 


CONCRETE FORMS CORP., 20 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
A—13—18 


@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 
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CONCRETE INDUSTRIES, INC 
15025 Oxnard St., Van Nuys 
Calif. 
3—4—-8—11—15—-16 
oggeeansts MACHINERY CO., 
P.O. Box 2248, Hickory 7, N. C 
8—13—17 
CURRIER'S ENTERPRISES, 430) 
San Fernando Road, Glendale 4 
—<—. 


@DES PLAINES CONCRETE MA- 
CHINERY CO., 930 North Ave 
Des Plaines, III. 

8—11 

THE FLEXICORE CO., INC., 19 
—E. Monument Ave., P.O. Box 
825, Dayton |, Ohio 
5 

CENERAL ENCINES CO., 307 
Hunter St., Gloucester, N. J. 
8—17—18 

GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS 

W. 4th St., Greenville 

Ohio 

A 


THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM 
AND IRON CO., 1750 Thomas 
Road, Warren, Ohio 
Apa Gnnf Jam 4 
A. C. HORN CO., INC., |Oth St 
& 44th Ave., Long Island City ! 
N. Y 
5 
HYDRO-FORGED STONE ASSO- 
CIATES, INC., 420 Bulkley Bidg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
12—18 
IRVINCTON FORM G TANK 
CORP., 20 Vesey St., New York 
te we ee 
A—13—18 
@THE KENT MACHINE CO., 113 
E. Portage Trail, Cuyahoga Falls 
Ohio 
4—15 
THE KIRK G BLUM MFC. CO., 
3120 Forrer Ave., Cincinnati 9 
Ohio 
3—6—9— 15 
eLIPPMANN_ ENGINEERING 


WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchell St 
Milwaukee 14, Wis 
A 
METAL FORMS CORP., 3334 N 
Booth St., Milwaukee 12, Wis 
A—3—17—18 
MISHCO CORP., 615 SW 2n 


Ave., Miami, Fla 

G7 1-83-8537 
@MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
CORP., Elmore, Ohio 

11 


@QUINN WIRE G IRON WORKS, 

Boone, lowa 
11—13—14 

REARDON INDUSTRIES, INC., 
2837 Stanton Ave., Cincinnati € 
Ohio 

@ JOSEPH T. 3 ay G =. 
INC 22 6th St 


” 


cago 80, TH 


SANI-BIN CORP. OF BUFFALO, 
338 Scajaquada St., Buffalo 11, 
N. Y. 

1—7 
SHERMAN CONCRETE PIPE MA- 
CHINERY, INC., P.O. Box 3275 


Knoxville 17, Tenn 

13 
SPEEDBLOCK, INC., 1144 Unior 
Commerce Bidg., Cleveland 14 


Ohio 

18 
STURTEVANT MILL CO., 10: 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 

13 


SYMONS CLAMP G&G MFG. CO.., 
4269 Diversey Ave., Chicago 39 
ti. 
6—18 
R. K. TYRA CORP., Tyra, Minn 
UNIVERSAL CONCRETE MCHY. 
Co., INC., 297 S. High St., Co 
lumbus 15, ‘Ohio 
WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO., 
Paynters Rd., Farmingdale, N. } 
A—lI1 








| 
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ZONOLITE COMPANY, 135 5S 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III 
6 


CONCRETE SPECIALTY 
MACHINES 


5 Chimney G Fiue Block 
1A. Drain Tile 


2. Fence Post 
3. Joist & Siab 
3A. Ornamental Fence Blocks 
4. Pipe, Culvert G Sewer 
5. Roof Tile 
6. Sill G Lintel 
Pp Silo Stave 
8. Tile G Conduit 
@ ANGLO-SCOTTISH yess. LTD., 
Team Valley Gates x 
England 
5 


E. P. BARBER CO., 560 W. Val 
ley Blvd., Bloomington, Calif 
5 


— MFC. CO., Alpena, Mich 
0 


nee CONCRETE MACHINERY 
CcO., 94 Grandview Ave Bu 
falo, 2, N. Y 


a ae 
COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES, 
INC., 24th G Ottawa Ave 
land, Mich 

1—6 


COLUMBIA MACHINE WORKS, 
107 S. Grand Ave., Vancouver 
Wash. 

1 
@CONCRETE EQUIPMENT CO., 
Holland, Mich 

8 


CONCRETE INDUSTRIES, INC., 
15025 Oxnard St., Van Nuys 
Calif. 
2—5 —6 
yy oe: MACHINERY co., 
P.O. Box 2248, Hickory N 
1A—3 A—4 
coneneve PIPE MACHINERY 
co., | S. Grange S 
08 Sioux City 2, low 
4-8 
. &. pues — co., 
23rd St., Ho Mich 
1A—3—S5 
@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyle 
ve., St. Louis, Mo 
1—8 
CENERAL ENCINES CO., 307 
Hunter St., Gloucester, N. |] 
1—6 
HOUSTON CONCRETE MACHIN- 
ERY, 6600 Washington Ave 
Houston 7, Texas 
4 


@THE KENT MACHINE CO., 
E. Portage Trail, Cuyahoga Fa 
Ohio 
1—6 
THE KIRK G BLUM MFG. CO 
3120 Forrer, Cincinnati 9, Oh 
2—3—6 
@LITH-I-BAR CO., Sentina 
— Mich 


MARTIN IRON WORKS, 1222 
a” se St., Los Angeles, Calif 


THE MILES MFG. CO., 54 
i Ave., Jackson, Mict 


we C. MILLER SUPPLY INC., 
- O. Box 7, Bedford, Ohio 


@MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
CORP., Elmore, Ohio 
1—7-—8 
THE GENE OLSEN CORP., 
Grace St., Adrian, Mict 
1—4—8 
®QUINN WIRE G IRON WORKS, 
Boone, lowa 
4 


SHERMAN Concasrs awe MA- 
CHINERY, INC., P.O 
Knoxville 17 Tenn 


@STEARNS MFG. CO., INC., ¢ 
Beecher St., Adrian, Mich 
1—2—3 45678 


R. K. TYRA CORP., Tyra, Mir 


eLIPPMANN. 


DIRECTORY 


UNIVERSAL CONCRETE MCHY. 
0., INC., 297 S. High St., Co 
lumbus 15, Ohio 

4 


WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO., 
Paynters Rd., Farmingdale, N. | 


CONCRETE WATER- 


PROOFING AND DAMP- 
PROOFING 

AMERICAN FLURESIT CO 
INC., 4011 Red Bank R Cin 
cinnati 27, Ohio 

AUTOLENE mag Oh co., 
PROTEX DIV W. Evan 


Ave., Denver 9 Gan 

THE BARRETT DIV., ALLIED 
CHEMICAL G DYE CORP., 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y 
BLUE RIDGE TALC CO., INC., 
P.O. Box Henry, Va 

THE CARTER-WATERS CORP., 

2440 Pennway, Kansas City 8 
Mo 

COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES, INC., 
24th G Ottawa Ave Holland 
Mich 

DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL 
CO., 62 Whittemore Ave., Cam 
bridge 40, Mass. 

DOW CORNING CORP., 

Mich 

HOPPER PRODUCTS, INC., 12 
E. 4ist St., New York TN. Y 
A. C. HORN CO., INC., |Oth St 
G 44th Ave., Long Island City 
E we Vv 

HY DRO-FORGED yet —_ 
CIATES, INC., 420 B 

leveland 15, Ohio 

HYDROZO PRODUCTS, INC., 

University Ave., Madisor 

a ee 

A ¢ ; Angele 
KAY-TITE co., 10 White St 
West Orange, N. J 
KOPPERS CO., INC., 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
eLIPPMANN_ ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 4¢ W Mitck c+ 


Milwaukee 14, Wi 


Kopper 


eoTHE MASTER ay nd 2) 
Euc é 


id Ave., Cl 
Oh ° 
E. L. MOORE CO., 193! 
wood St., Pasadena 7, Calif 


ag ll oe co., 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ ,£O., 


G Chestnut Stre 
elphia 6. Pa 
THE rg ry =.. 
ouis 14 
SIKA coment CORP, 
Gregory Ave., Passa N 


L. SONNEBORN' SONS, ik 
300 Fourth Ave., New York |! 
N. Y 

SPRAY-O-BOND COMPANY, 
2225 N. Humboldt Ave., Mil 
waukee 12, Wis. 

TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC., 

No. LaSalle St., Chicago |, Th 


CONDUIT, Electrical 
@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | Riv 


er Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y 
JOHNS-MANVILLE, 22 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y 
eae 
WORKS, 4: Mitchell St 
Milwaukee 14, Wis 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., Reput 
lic Bidg., Cleveland 1, Oh 


CONTROL SYSTEMS 


1. Draft 
2. Pressure 
3. Temperature 


@BAILEY METER CO., 


hoe Road, Cleveland |10, Ohio 


1—2—3 
THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbu 
20, Conn 
y--2—3 
t before name r t 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
iver Rd., Schene } 
2—3 


THE HAYS CORP., East 
Michigan City, In 

1—2 
LEEDS G NORTHRUP ©O., 


Stenton Ave 


Pa 
1—2—3 
@eLIPPMAWNN_ ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 4 WwW. Mit t 
M Iwoukee a Ww 
3—4—_5—6—-8—-9 10—1] 
MANNING, MAXWELL G 


MOORE, INC., 
Strotford Conr 
2—3 
MINNEAPOLIS 
co., BROWN 
DIV.,, Wayne G 


REGULATOR 
INSTRUMENTS 


Philadelpt 
1—2—3 

C. A. NORG®EN CO 

c " tngiew 

PYROMETER INSTRUMENT co 

INC., 92 Portland / 


field. N. } 
3 
STAPLES G PFEIFFER, 
ant St In Fran 

2 
WHEELCO INSTRUMENTS CO 
847 W Marrican + n 


3 


CONTROLS, Bin and 
Tank Level 


e@THE BIN- BICATOR co. 
Kerche 

@ DIAMOND’ IRON WOR KS, 
INC., 1728 2r t 


ap ste 5 ELECTRIC co 
THE eo corp. 


HELTZEL STEEL FORM G IRON 
co Thomas f 

OF 

@THE C. S. JOHNSON CO 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO., BROWN IN 
STRUMENTS DIV., Vv 

Roberts Aves Philad 

MOSHER ELECTRONIC CON 
TROL S, 25 Bost t 


rchmont 


PHOTOSWITCH, INC 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFC. CO 


Ridgeway Ave 


CONVERTERS, Electric 
@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO 


B. F. M. INDUSTRIES, INC 
2124 Mill Ave Brooklyr ? 
N. Y 
@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 

er Road chenecta 

1-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER co 
19th an 1 Hamilton 

phio F 
TRAYLOR ENGINEERING G MFG 


.. Allentown, 


CONVEYOR BELT TRIP- 
PERS 


THE Cc. O. BARTLETT AND 
Snow CO., 6200 Harv 
Cleveland Ohio 


BODINSON MFG co., 
shore Blvd., San Frar 


Calif 
eCHAIN BELT CO., 
ruce St., Milwaukee 4 


aa gr tare gg GIN co 


need ‘CONVEYOR cO.. 
Slaus son Ave., Lo 
Calif 


CONVEYOR ery - 
SUPPLIES COR Hobart 


h 


@DIAMOND IRON ‘WORKS, INC 


eTHE | 8 heen & SONS 
MFG. CO ans 
eA. FARQUHAR co., 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE 6 RUB- 
BER CO., INC 44 Marke 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., Part 


k 


@ROBINS CONVEYOR DIV 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 


eliOWA MFC. CO 716 otn 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 

f r 
eLINK-BELT CO W. Perst 


E. F. MARSH ENC. CO., 


NOBLE 
ew. A. RIDDELL CORP., 
STEPHEN 


ADAMSON MFC. CO 


@ UNIVERSAL ENCINEERINCG 
CORE Ave N WV 


w | FOUNDRY G MACHINE 


CONVEYOR IDLERS, Belt 


ACME ROAD MACHINERY CO 
@BARBER-GREENE CO., 

THE < . BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CC Harvard Ave 


BODINSON MFC. CO 


BONDED SCALE G MACHINE 
co v Ay * ambu 
eCHAIN BELT CO 


eCONTINENTAL GIN CO., 


THE CONVEYOR CO., 60 East 


Angels 


CONVEYOR ENGINEERING G 
SUPPLIES CORP Hobart F 


DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC 


neapo 


R DICK CO. INC., 
eTHE |. B. EHRSAM G SONS 
MFC co Kans 

eA E FARQUHAR CO., 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS 
CEORGE HAISS MFC. CO., F 


THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM G&G 


IRON 


@eROBINS CONVEYORS DIV 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC 


@!iOWA MFC. CO., 9I6 l6tt 
THE JEFFREY MFC. CO., 935 
@JOY MANUFACTURING CO 


@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFC. G 
ENG. CORP k Ave New 


to 
0 











RANK A. 
Here 3435-45 N 
adeiphia 40, Pa. 
@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Persh- 
ing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 
E. F. MARSH ENG. 50. 4324 W 
Clayton, St. Louis 10, Mo 
M-NALLY he er MFG. 
CORP., Pittsburg, K 
@PETTIBONE pause tetene CORP., 
IMPACT MASTER DIV., 4700 W 
Division, Chicago 51, Ill. 


eg & SONS, 
. Sth St., Phil- 





DIRECTORY 


BONDED SCALE G&G MACHINE 


CO., 41 Bellview Ave., Columbus 


7, io 
a—! 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE G RUB- 
BER CO., P. O. Box 1071, Boston 
3, Mass. 

4 
BROOKS EQUIPMENT G MFG. 
co., 408-1 enoar Road, 
—— 3, 


BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, INC., 


| 


@FULLER COMPANY, Fuller Bidg., 
he ee Pa. 


GAR-BRO MFG. CO., 24/6 E. 
= St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


ENCINES CO., 307 
Gloucester, N. | 


CENERAL 
— Tis 


F. C. GEORGE MACHINE CO., 
INC., 100 S. Wesetmoreland Dr., 
one, Fla. 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 


Richmond St., Castor Ave 


Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
3 


E. F. MARSH ENG. CO., 4324 W 
Clayton Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo 
3—4—5 


@ MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., 180 
Autumn St., Passaic, N. J. 
WW 


LESLIE C. MILLER SUPPLY INC., 
— Box 7, Bedford, Ohio 


@PIONEER ENG. WORKS, INC., te Harris Ave., Providence |! , 
GODFREY CONVEYOR CO., | 3th MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
L— ee sy G Wolf Ave., Elkhart, Ind’ corp., Eimore, Ohio 
’ . 3—4— 
1 i. toe THE BURCH CORP., Crestline, | GO0DALL RUBBER CO., White @McLANAHAN AND STONE 
Chicago 7, Ta . fy = — Road, Trenton 4, N. J. i Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
@SMITH ENCINEERINGC WORKS, @ BUTLER BIN CO., Box 407, Wau- GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS MeNALLY-PITTSBURG MFG. 


532 E. Capitol Dr., 
12, Wis. 


Milwaukee 








kesha, Wis. 
a9 





Greenville, Ohio 
3—-4—9 


CORP., Pittsburg, Kans. 
3—4— 6 7—8—9— 10 








S°ROUT, WALDRON G& CO., CARLYLE RUBBER CO., INC., | orne GOODYEAR TIRE G RUBBER NICHOLS ENG. & RESEARCH 
INC., Muncy, Pa. ? - Park Pl., New York 7, ., INC., 144 E. Market St. CORP., 70 Pine St., New York 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFC. CO., | Akron 16, N 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill. ao | 4—5 1. 
TRANSALL INC., 109 N. Iith | @CHAIN BELT CO., 1600 W. Bruce GOUENMLE® CRISYER G PUL- NOBLE CO., 1860 Seventh St 
St., Birmingham 4, Ala |  St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. VERIZER CO., 2920 N. Market Oakland 20, Calif. 
TRIANGLE ENGINEERING CO., | a |  St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 4—9 
2848 W. 26th St., Chicago 23, | CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY CO., | 3—4—5—6 @PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 
HH. | 3320 So. Kedzie Ave., Chicago | GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO.. Park IMPACT MASTER DIV., 4710 W 
TROWBRIDGE CONVEYOR CO., 1. Ave. & 143rd St., New York 51, Division St., Chicago 51, III 
851 Van Houten Ave., Clifton, | THE CLEVELAND CRANE & EN "ae aoe 
N. J. - —6 @PIONEER ENG. WORKS, INC., 
@UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING GINEERING CO., 5566 E. 289th | @HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arch 1515 Central Ave., Minneapolis 
CORP., 625 C Ave. N. W., Cedar Fe Se St. York, Pa. 13, Minn. 
ae ee CLYDE IRON WorKS, INC, P.0. | ,7>% : : 
w : . Tiffin 1 Piotpaa | JAMES C. HEINTZ G CO., INC. POSEY IRON WORKS, INC., IN- 
yeseven me Sy Tile OG, -~ 370, Duluth 1, Minn | 3738 W. 143 St., Cleveland 11 DUSTRIAL HEATING DIVN., 56° 
| Ohio S. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa 
WIS. FOUNDRY G MACHINE | THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON 4 2—9 
Wis. |, a THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND = @PRASCHAK MACHINE CO., 
@YUBA MFG. CO., 35! California | 4 ge Thomas Road, » oe eld, Wis 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. COLOR4DO IRON WORKS CO., | fete “a eee ePRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT 
= 17th St., Denver 2, Colo | @HENDRICK MFG. CO., 47 Dun CORP., 2926 W. Lake St., Chi- 
daff St., Carbondale, Pa. cago 12, lil. 
CONVEYORS, Materials | CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER | 3 5 . 10 
Handling | | 4985 Fyler Ave., St. Louis 9, | HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS PULVERIZING MACHINERY 
g. Aeration , ~~ | 7 axiislien werneere” Re ee ee * 
=~ | @CONTINENTAL GIN CO., 4500 | 2 
3. A @ROBINS CONVEYORS DiV., HE- 
4. Bett oe ea ‘Ala | WITT-ROBINS INC... 270" Pos @REPUBLIC RUBBER DIV. Lev 
2 | Fite | saic Ave., Passaic, N. J. abber G Tire Corp ert : 
5: Belt, Portable THe CONVEYOR CO. 3260 East | 3-45-8160 Gamastaens 1, Gis is 
7. Overhead Bridge | auson Ave., Los Angeles |!, | WONAN-CRANE CORP., Let 
8. Pan | Calif. 9 | anon, Indiana ice @W. A. RIDDELL CORP., Bucyrus 
° rew 10 
10. Vibrating | CONVEYOR ENGINEERING G | or = Rapids “— as 
11. Weight Recording | iter yore are PI — , WM. E ROBINSON & CO., 3633 
ACME ROAD MACHINERY CO., "Beaibncien! — | THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N Spring Garden St., Phila, 4, Pa 
cost Main St., Frankfort, N. Y 7—8—9—10 | 4th St., a Ohio ROBINSON AIR - ACTIVATED 
—9- 1 CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, 205 E£ 
.R. - 4 - c ' 
ALLIED WELDING G MFG. CO. | 6 Oe te cote a ae JOHNSON G HOEHLER, INC. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 
INC., 49 Lorna Doone Bivd., | 4 . ‘| P.O. Box 102, Lansdowne, Pa. 2 
nes | Rey pangensmeuerns | Hey MANin tans nie: | Stent ieoNosme "Be 
| ne We Ox " ort ide ° iver ne itts- ear! Sts., Joplin, > 
AJAX FLEXIOLE COUPLING co., | Branch, Atlonta 3, Ga. burgh 22, 3—4—_5—_6—8 
SALEM TOOL CO., 700 S. Ells- 
~ THE DAY COMPANY, §10 Third @KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. G worth St., Salem, Ohio 
AMERICAN CONVEYOR CO., Ave E.. Minneapolis 13 ENG CO ¥ Park Ave., New 9 ‘ @ 
1117 W. Adams St., Chicago 7 Minn 7 York 16, N. 
i" 2 | 345689 SAUERMAN FROS.. INC; 530 ‘ 
6-8-6888 KENSINGTON STEEL CO., 50 a 
ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- | eae Gener °3 cole | Kensington St. ties 28 a 2 
ERY CO., 1191 Fairview Ave., | Sunol ” ° : 3—8 F ‘ SCANDINAVIA BELTING CO., : 
Columbus 12, Gite DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., | @THE KENT MACHINE CO.,. 113 zo, Central Ave., Newark 
aupenson grenmsnmes co. | ji wan Om | lft Oe 4 oy 
237 Bent St., Cambridge 41, Mass. | ke as SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO., ( 
be R. G J. DICK CO. INC, PO. | THE KIRK & BLUM MFC. Co., Durand, Mic ) 
ag mae ty wage | co., “ N Box 388, Passaic, N. J — Forrer, Cincinnati 9, Ohio SINTERING saammnart CORP., ‘ 
arnswor ve., Aurora, | Netcong, N. J 
4—§ Str waae don, roy ho | KORB-PETTIT WIRE FABRICS & WW el 
@BARBER-GREENE CO., 631 W. | 37. Calif. . IRON WORKS, INC., 1505-15 N. @F. L. SMIDTH & CO., 1] W. 42nd ! 
— —e Wh. 7 ——- St., Philadelphia 22, Pa ~~ York 18, N. Y. 
THE C. 0. BARTLETT AND SNOW Moding Ware, yw Magy Po | FRANK A. KREMSER G SONS, e@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, ( 
co. one Hered Ave., Cleve- | 4 ry | INC., 3435-45 N. Sth St., Phil- 532 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 12 | 
, +i | @THE J. B. EHRSAM G SONS MFG. ag ntl na fa a ; 
BAUGHMAN MFG. CO... INC., > ee LANDIS STEEL CO., 116 W. A THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., ‘a 
m : i 8 a A Hartford € 
< ipman Rc erseyville THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., 37 er icher, Okla aon eee Park Ave artford | : 
4—3—6—9 Seem 3t., New Erttain, Conn @LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Pershing 7 
BEAUMONT BIRCH CO., 1512 Road, Chicago 9, Ill. SPROUT, WALDRON GCO.,INC., | , 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. A. B. FARQUHAR CO., 142 N. Fon Gh FJ 8-19 — Muncy, Pa. re 
po ee ee a Duke St., Dept. 28, York, Pa W 4—9 a \ 
BODINSON MFG. CO., 2401 Bay- Gane LIPPMANN ENGINEERING STANDARD CONVEYOR COM- | E 
shore Blvd., San Francisco 24, OREMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchell St., PANY, 315 N. W. Second, North \ 
Calif. ve., St. Louis 9, Mo Milwaukee 14. Wis. St. Paul, Minn r 
4 ga 3—4—5—9—1 1 3—4 } 


@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 
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STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill 
3—4--6— 8—__9—-10 
STR A UB ee 
CO., 456 Chestnut St., C 
Cali if 
STURTEVANT MILL CO., 102 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 
9 


eSYNTRON CO., 450 Lexington 
Ave., Homer City, Pa. 
1 


te) 
@TAYLOR - WHARTON IRON G 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J. 
3 


TRANSALL, INC., 109 N 
St., Birmingham 4, Ala 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING G MFG 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 
3 


TRIANGLE ENGINEERING CO., 
2848 W. 26th St., Chicago 23, III 
3—4—5—6 
TROWBRIDGE CONVEYOR CO., 
851 Van Houten Ave., Clifton 
N. J. 

3—4—5—_6—10—11 

R. K. TYRA CORP., T 

5 


UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 105 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 
3 4—6—8—9 
@UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING 
CORP., 625 C Ave., N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
3—4— 
UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY 
co., 27 E k St., Kingst 


mer 


N. Y 

4 
THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING 
0., 7000 Central Ave., Cleve 
land 5, Ohio 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL 
DiV., THE COLORADO FUEL & 


IRON —- 
Vew Y ss si Y 
4 
@WILLARD CONCRETE MACHIN.- 
ERY CO., LTD., 2906 Imperial 


Highway, Lynwood, Calif 


@WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
& PULV. CO., t 
2—4—9 
WIS. FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
co., ¢ E. Main St., M 


t 


Wis 

3—~4.-5-——9 
WITTEMANN MACHINERY 
CO., Paynters R 


r j 
@YUBA MFG. CO., 
St In Francisco 
4 


COOLERS, youl Cement 


rm BONNOT CO., Mult 
, Canton 2 Oh ) 

THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 

Slauson Ave., Los Angeles | 

Calif 


@FULLER COMPANY, Fuller §£ 
Catasauqua, Pa 


HARDINGE co., INC., 
St., York, P 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MPG. & 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave 
York 16, N. Y 


THE ye corneal SLOWER Co 


408 Barbe n 


Or 
eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., 
42nd St., New York 18, N 


@ TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & 
MFC. CO., Allentown, Pa 


omc meee WORKS, 
WEBBER EQUIPMENT cone. 
E. 44th St., New Y - 


WESTERN 


PRECIPITATION 
CORP Ninth St 


ri ¢ 


DIRECTORY 


COOLERS, Cement 


Clinker (see Clinker 
Coolers) 
CORRECTING, BASINS, 
Slurry 

eF. L. SMIDTH & CO., 1! W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


MANITOWOC — 
WORKS, Manitow 


COUPLINGS, Hose (see 
Hose Fittings) 


COUPLINGS, Pipe 


ce ga > Bete .. 
Th 


er 


cneeNtAe MFG. WORKS, 


JOHNS- MANVILLE, 


New York 


NAYLOR PIPE co. 
Ct , 


¢ 


VIgTAUIC CO. OF AMERICA 


WALWORTH Hing 60 East 42nd 


t., New York 17 NY. Y 


COUPLINGS, Shaft, Flex- 
ible Shaft (see Drives) 


CRANE, Boom, Cable 
Stabilizer 


CLYDE IRON WORK, INC., | 
M. P. McCAFFREY, INC., 
East 25th St.. Los Ar 

o + 


@eSCHIELD BATAM CO., 


CRANES, Crawler 


1. Diesel 

2. Electric 

3. Gasoline 
@ AMERICAN HOIST & DERRITK 
co., obert St mo 


123 
@AUSTIN-WESTERN CO 


_ 
BAY CITY SHOVELS, INC., 
nal oriecte 


“ltt 
THE BROWNING 


CRANE G 
SHOVEL CO t 


bdd 
eBUCYRUS-ERIE CO 
W 


"fell 
yee BYERS once co., 
' 
per 
ELECTRO LIFT, INC., 
¢ New York 7, N 


ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC CO 


THE HANSON CLUTCH & MA 
CHINERY co., Wa 


Tiffin 1 Ohio 
1—3 
arom ay CORP., 
National Ave 
Bee 
HYSTER CO., 2 
3 
INSLEY MFC. CORP., 
Indianapolis 
1—2—3 
KEYSTONE aan, co 
eaver ails 
1—_2—3 
OROEHEING co., 3 NV. C 
—— 2 


ROCK PROI 


LIMA-HAMILTON DIV OF 


FE a ataae eek iael ous CRANES, Truck-Mounted 


coRP., th M ° HOIST G DERRICK 
—=-s oF 

LINK-BELT SPEEDER CORI VAULT INC., 

Rapid on 

MAniTowoc ENGINEERINC a 

WORES, Mani THE BROWNING CRANE & 


co 
MARION ey SHOVEL co a 


‘de de o 
MICHICAN POWER SHOVEL 
CO., 250 Miller F 


ERIE CO 


THE YERS 


MACHINE CO 


Har r Mich 


a BROTHERS INC 
@NORTHWEST ENGINEERING KV 
co - a 
OD INDUSTRIES, INC 
1—2—3 y 
ORTON CRANE G&G SHOVEL CO THE HANSON CLUTCH G MA 
Dear rr ‘ MINE y co Y P 
1—2—3 @HARNISCHFECER CORP., 
@THE OSGOOD CO Ww 
1—2—3 
SHEPPARD DIESELS } 
1 
SHEPARD NILES CRANE G AFC. CORP 
HOIST _COR 
© Cc 


5 


SILENT HOIST G CRANE C 
f A HAMILTON DIV., OF 
1—3 2 LIMA HAMILTON 


eTHE THEW SHOVEL co 


Pt lll SPEEDER CORP., 
@UNIT CRANE G SHOVEL CORF Ww ~ed 


. 1 POWER 


WAYNE CRANE DIV AMER 
ICAN STEEL DREDCE CO., INC 


SHOVEL 


MANUFACTUR 


1—3 


° 


T ENGINEERING CO., 
CRANES, Locomotive ” 


1. Diesel 
2. Electric 
3. Casoline 


NE G SHOVEL CO., 


4. Electric Cenerator a 
@AMERICAN HOIST G DERRICK 2 ' TRUCK SHOVEL 
co., Fe t ¢ ; 
a a | ascuie ' = 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ; es gee 9 ae 
DIV THE BAKER-RAULANC ; 
co., A EF NILES CRANE G HOIST 
2 r r v T 4 
THE BROWNING CRANE G 1;OIST £ RAR 
SHOVEL CO 7, oe, Oe 
Scaiaall eTHI W SHOVEL CO., 
@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO 
ee * NE G SHOVEL CORP., 
CLYDE IRON WORKS, INC 
P RANE DIV., AMER- 
a a a 
3—4 DREDGE CO., INC., 
HYSTER CO 
3 
INSLEY MFC. CORP t CRANES, Hammer Head, 
1 Si p, ¢ tc. 
KEYSTONE DRILLER CO PORATION 
Yan z——o$ ) RANE G SHOVEL CO 


MAINE STEEL INC 
ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO ‘oe? ee 


a a MAN ENGINEERING 


SHEPARD NILES CRANE 
HOIST CORP., 


ear CRIMPERS, BLASTING 
SILENT HOIST G CRANE CO CAP (see Blasting Sup- 
= plies) 




















CRUSHERS 


Gyratory 
Hammer 
impact 
Jaw 
Laboratory 
Ring-Roll 
Roll 


ABBE ENGINEERING CO., 5C 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y 
5—6 


MOV Swen 


ACME ROAD MACHINERY 2. 
East Main St., Frankfort, N 
.—3—-4 
@AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO., 
1249 Macklind Ave St. Louis 
) Mo 
2-5 
@ ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 975 
So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis 
)}--2——-3—_4—5—7 
@AUSTIN-WESTERN CO., 60! N 
Farnsworth Ave., Aurora, Ill 
4-7 
THE Cc. ©. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY G 
MACHINE CO., Birdsboro, Pa 
+— 5-7 
BONDED SCALE G MACHINE 
Co., 4! Bellview Ave., Columbus 
}, Ohio 
7 


THE BONNOT CO., 722 Mulberry 
S.E., Canton 2, Ohio 

27 
BROOKS EQUIPMENT G MFG. 
coO., 408-10 Davenport Road, 
Knoxville 3, Tenn. 

2—4 

@DENVER EQUIPMENT CO., 1410 

Seventeenth St., Denver 17, Colo. 


4--7 

@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
728 2nd St. No., Minneapolis 
1, Minn. 
2--+—7 


EAGLE CRUSHER CO., INC., 900 
Harding Way E., Galion, Ohio 
jo 


@THE J. B. EHRSAM G SONS MFG. 
Co., Enterprise, Kans. 
4 


FARREL-BACON, Ansonia, Conn 
4 
GILSON BROTHERS CO., Fre- 
donia, Wis. 
2 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
W. 4th St.. Greenville 
Oh 
1 
e@GRUENDLER CRUSHER G PUL- 
VERIZER CO., 2920 N. Market 
St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 
2— 5—6—7 
@HAMMERMILLS, INC., DIV. OF 
PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 
4710 W. Division St., Chicago 51, 


tl 
2—3 
ROBINS 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 
J 


saic Ave., Passaic, N 


° 


CONVEYORS ODiIV., 
270 Pas 


@elOWA MFG. CO., 916 16th St., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
2--3—4—7 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N. 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
2--3-4—5—6-—17 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. G 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
1—2—3—4—5—7 
eLIPPMANN ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchell St., 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
a a 


THE ot Soe os EGGERS 


MCHY. C Blake St 
Denver 5, Colo 

5—7 

THE MINE SMELTER SUPPLY 
CO., 1422 I7th St., Denver 17, 


Colo. 
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@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG.CO.,97 
Ss 


eA 


DIRECTORY 


MORSE BROS. MACHINERY =. 
2900 Brighton Bivd., Denver 
Colo. os 

—T7 


@McLANAHAN AND STONE 
CORP., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
4—7 


McNALLY PITTSBURGH MFG. 
CORP., Pittsburg, Kans 
3—4—7 


@NORDBERG MFG. CO., 3073 So 
Chase Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
1—4 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO., 
Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 


oe 
a ee 
@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 


IMPACT MASTER DIV., 4700 
bes Division St., Chicago 51, Ill 
@PIONEER ENG. WORKS, INC., 


1515 Central Ave., 
13, Minn. 
+7 
e@PRASCHAK MACHINE CO., 
Marshfield, Wis. 
2 


Minneapolis 


PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., INC., 
25 Broad St., New York 4 
N. Y 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY .. 
Chatham Road, Summit, i 
2-4 


ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., | | th 
G& Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo. 
2—3—4—7 
@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 
532 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 
aaa 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY G MA- 

CHINE CO., INC., Indiona 

Ave., Aurora, Ind. 

STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 

7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
6—7 


STRAUB MFG. co., 456 Chestnut 
St., Oakland 7, Calif. 
1—4— 5 
STROH PROCESS STEEL CO., 
High St., Pittsburgh 12 _ 


STURTEVANT MILL CO., 102 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 
2—4—5 7 


@ TRAYLOR ENGINEERING G MFG. 


CO., Allentown, Pa. 
1—4—7 


UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Lucust, Pittsburg, Kars. 
7 


@UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING 


CORP., 625 C Ave. N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
2—3—4-—-5—7 
UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY 
CO., 27 Emerick St., Kingston, 
N. ¥. 
4 
THE WEBB CORP., 40 
way, Webb City, Mo 
47 


2 E. Broad 


@ WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER G 
PULYV. CO., 800 St. Louis Ave 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 

2—3—5— 6—7 
WIS. FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
CO., 623 E. Main St., Madison 
Wis 

47 


CRUSHING AND SCREEN- 


ING PLANTS, Complete 


ACME ROAD MACHINERY CO, 
East Main St., Frankfort, N. Y 


ALLEN CONE G MACHINERY 
ony 120 Broadway, New York 


70th St., Milwaukee |! Wis. 
ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 


| 


ERY CO., 1191 Fairview Ave., Co- 
lumbus 12, Ohio 
@AUSTIN-WESTERN CO., IN | 
Farnsworth Ave., Aurora, III 
lot before name indicates advertiser 


@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, 


THE C. ©. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland 5, 

BODINSON MFG. CO., 240i Bay- 
shore Bivd., San Francisco 24, 
Calif. 

THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles !!, 
Calit. 

@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 

1728 2nd St. No., Minneapolis 
11, Minn, 
THE DORR CO., 
Stamford, Conn. 
FARREL-BACON, Ansonia, Conn 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
1124 W. 4th St., Greenville 
Ohio 

@GRUENDLER CRUSHER G PUL- 
VERIZER CO., 2920 N. Market 
St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 

@HAMMERMILLS, INC., DIV. OF 
PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 

Chicago 51, 


INC., Barry Pi 


4710 W. Division St., 
ih. 

@ROBINS ENGINEERS DIV., HEW- 
ITT-ROBINS INC., 270 Passaic 
Ave., Passaic, N. J 

@elOWA MFG. CO., 916 I6th St. 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 

@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Persh- 
ing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 

@eLIPPMANN ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchel! St., 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

@McLANAHAN AND STONE CORP., 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 
IMPACT MASTER DIV., 470 
W. Division St., Chicago 51, III 

@PIONEER ENG. WORKS, INC., 
1515 Central Ave., Minneapolis 
13, Minn. 

eW. A. RIDDELL CORP., Bucyrus, 
Ohio 


WM. E. ROBINSON G CO., 3633 
WM. E. ROBINSON G CO., 3307 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
, Pa. 

ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., 
lith G Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo. 
eSMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 
= E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 

12, Wis. 
STEDMAN FOUNDRY G MA- 
CHINE CO., INC., Aurora, Ind 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
—— MFG. CO., 456 Chestnu 
, Oakland 7, Calif 

Pr drrncen ENGINEERING G MFG. 

Co., Allentown, Pa. 


UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 


@UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING 
CORP., 625 C Ave. N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 


UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY 
CO., 27 Emerick St., Kingston, 
N. Y. 


@WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
G PULVERIZER CO., INC., 80 
St. Louis Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo 
WIS. FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
CO., 623 E. Main St., Madison 
Wis 


CRUSHING AND SCREEN- 


ING PLANTS, Mobile 
Mounted 


ACME ROAD MACHINERY .. 
East Main St., Frankfort, N 
ATHEY PRODUCTS CO., 563 
W. 65th St., Chicago 43, Ill 


@AUSTIN-WESTERN CO., 60! N 


Farnsworth, Aurora, Il! 


CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
CO., 4985 Fyler Ave., St. Louis 
9, Mo 

INC. 
1728 2nd St. Minneapolis 
11, Minn. 


EAGLE CRUSHER CO., INC., 900 
Harding Way E., Galion, Ohio 


No., 


in this issue 


January, 1952 


See advertiser index 


| 





@FLEMING MFG. CO., 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
@GRUENDLER CRUSHER G PUL- 
VERIZER CO., 2920 N. Market 
St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 
@elOWA MFG. CO., 916 I6th St 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
@LIPPMANN ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchell St 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 
IMPACT MASTER DIV., 47 


4985 Fyk 


W. Division St., Chicago 51, | 
@PIONEER ENG. WORKS, INC., 
1515 Central Ave., Minneapolis 


Minn, 

ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., 
G Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo. 
— ENGINEERING WORKS, 

Dr 


11th 


532 Capitol Milwaukee 
12, Wis. 

STRAUB MFG. CO., 507 Chestnut 
St., Oakland 7, Calif. 


@UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING 
CORP., 625 C Ave. N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY 
CO., 27 Emerick St., Kingston 

@ WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
G PULY. « §NC., 800 St 

uis Ave St Mo 


pig G MACHINE 
Main St Madisor 


L Louis ¢ 


wis. 
co., 
Wis 


CUPOLAS, Rock Wool 
{see Rock Wool Cupo- 
las and Equipment) 


CURING COMPOUNDS, 
Concrete 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRIES, INC., 
2438 Beekman St., Cincinnati 
25, Ohio 


AUTOLENE Lene anrs co., 
PROTEX ~~ Eva 
Ave., Den i, Colo 
THE CARTER-WATERS CORP., 
2440 Pennway, Kansas City 8 
Mo. 

DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL 
CO., 62 Whittemore Ave., Cam 
bridge 40, Mass. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL CO., Mid 
land, Mich. 

A. C. HORN CO., INC., 10th St 
G 44th Ave., Long Island City | 
~— ¥. 

@THE MASTER BUILDERS CO., 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3 
Ohio 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 
Public Ledger Bidg., 6th G&G 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. 
REARDON 
2837 Stanton Ave., 
Ohio 

@SOLVAY SALES DiV., 
CHEMICAL G DYE CO 
Rector St.. New York 6, N 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 30C 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
SPRAY-O-BOND COMPANY, 
2225 N. Humboldt Ave., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. 

WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS 
CORP., MICHIGAN ALKALI 
DIV., Wyandotte, Mich 


CURING ROOM DOORS 


®eSHORE ENGINEERING, 3. 
Broadway, New Yor N. ¥ 
UNIVERSAL DOOR CARRIER, 
INC., 1117 Cornell Ave., Indian 
apolis 2, Ind 


CURING ROOM HEATERS 
CAMPION FUEL ENG. DIV., P.C 


Box 3941P, Detroit 27, Mich 
eLITH- i- ~BAR co., tinal Bidg 


INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Cincinnati 6 


ALLIED 
RP., 4 


H 











. 


et 


I 
p= 


w> 
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CUTTER-HEADS, Dredg- 
ing 
BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Birdsboro, Pa. 


CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY co., 
3720 S. Kedzie Ave C 

32, WI 

@EAGLE IRON WORKS, |37 Ho! 
comb Ave., Des Moines 4, lowa 
ELLICOTT MACHINE CORP. 
1611 Bush St., Baltimore 30, Md 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
WwW 4th Greenv 
Ohio 
MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC. 
Dayton Rd., Ottawa, lil. 
@ TAYLOR- WHARTON ,_ IRON & 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N 


CUTTERS, | Fuse (see 
Blasting Supplies) 


CUTTING WHEELS, Abro- 
sive for Concrete 
CARBORUNDUM CO., REFRAC- 
TORIES DIV., Perth Amboy, N 

eCLIPPER MFG. CO., 28 
wick, Kansas City 8, M 
STONE MACHINERY CO., INC 
399 Fayette St., Manlius, N. Y 


VICTOR ENGINEERING Cone. 
27 Maplewood Ave., Ph 
44, Pa 


D 
DEDUSTERS 


DEHYDRATORS (see 
Slurry Thickeners) 


DERRICKS, Barge 


@AMERICAN HOIST G DERRICK 
CO., 63 S. Robert St., St. Paul 
1, Minn. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL co. 

Third St., Bethleher 

CLYDE IRON WORKS, INC., P 
Box 370, Duluth 1, Minn 

INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP., 

P. O. Drawer 2638, Birmingham 

2, Ala. 

SUPERIOR-LIDGERWOOD-MUN.- 

DY CORP., Superior, Wis 


DERRICKS, Stiff-Leg and 
Guy 


@AMERICAN HOIST G DERRICK 
co., 63 S. Robert St., St. Pau 
, Minn. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 


CLYDE IRON WORKS, INC., P 
0. Box 370, Duluth 1, Minn 


DOWNS CRANE G HOIST CO., 
540 W. Vernon Ave., Los Angele 
37, Calif. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC., 
WAYNE DIV., Wayne, Mict 
@THE HAYWARD CO., 202-204 
Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR-LIDGERWOOD-MUN- 
DY CORP., Superior, Wis 


DETONATORS (see Blast- 
ing Supplies) 


DEWATERING EQUIP- 
MENT, Sand (see Sand 
Recovery Machinery) 


DIAPHRAGMS, Pumps, 
Rubber 


CARLYLE RUBBER CO., INC., 
66 Park PlI., New York 7, N 


CARVER PUMP co., 


hey Ave Muscat 


DIRECTORY 


Cc. H. G E. MFG. CO., 
Palmer St Milwaukee 

— — co., 

>t woauke +} 

qousvaterent MACHINERY 
co’s., wy G Vinton St: 
Waterloo, lowa 
DENVER EQUIPMENT CO., 
Seventeenth St., Denver | Cok 
THE GATES RUBBER CO., 
Broadway, Denver 
GOODALL RUBBER CO., 
head Road, Trenton 4 

@THE GOODYEAR ene G RUB- 
BER e.. INC Market 
t n 16. Oh 
sameeren RUBBER MFG 
CORP. Mead St., Trenton 3, N 
E. F. HOUGHTON G Co., 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia Pa 
QUAKER RUBBER CORP., Tacony 
G Comly Sts., Philadelphia 24, Pa 
RAY BESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., 
61 Willett St., Passaic, N. J 
UNITED STATES RUBBER co., 
230 Ave of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

@ WESTERN MALIN NERY co., 

St., Sa 


m 


DIESEL ENGINES, Auto- 
motive 


THE BUDA COMPANY, |54th G 
Commercial, Harvey, Ill 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP., 
20 S. Market St., Muskegor 
Mich. 
THE COOPER- BESSEMER CORP 
Mount Vernon i 
SpeAenents ENGINE co INC., 
G Union St ambu 
Ind 
@DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIV. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., | 340( 
WwW. Outer Dr., Detroit 28, Mich 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
4th St eny ¢ 


age ee oom ‘ 


HERCULES wr ee CORP., 10! 
Eleven , 5. E., Canton 2, Oh 
OMAGK p4 CORP., 350 Fiftt 

Ave., New York I, N Y 
MURPHY DIESEL co., 

Burnham St Iwaukee 

PAGE ENGINEERING co., 

ng P.O 

SHEPPARD DIESELS, 

phia St., Hanc v 

WAUKESHA. MOTOR co., 


DIESEL ENGINES, Station- 
ary 


1. Less than 100 H.P 
2. 100-500 H.P. 

3. 500-1000 H.-P. 

4. Over 1000 H.P. 


B. F. M. INDUSTRIES, INC., 

Mill Ave., Brooklyn 34, N. Y 
1—2—3 

THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 

WORKS, Philadelphia 42, Pa 


2—3—4 
THE BUDA aw, 154th G 
Commercial, Harv 

1—2—3 


@eCATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Peoria 8, Ill 


5 
ong 


rn PNEUMATIC TOOL 


44th St., New York 

Y. 

2—3—4 
a gg ere MOTORS CORP., 

S. Market St., Muskegor 

1—2 
THE COOPER- BESSEMER CORP 
Mount Vernon, Oh 

alee Neate" 


efore name 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


CUMMINS ENGINE co., INC DRAG LINES, Crawler 


nail Diesel 
2—3 Electric 
@DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIV 3. Gasoline 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP @ AMERICAN HOIST G DERRICK 
Ww. Outer Dr., De } 4 ‘- 
1—2—3 
ee MORSE & co 3 
> an Ave BAY CITY SHOVELS, IN 
poe ha ; me 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS 
‘ 4th t HE BROWNING CRANE G 
r HOVEL co ¢ Wat 
@HARNISCHFEGER CORP ; Of 
ee * CYRUS-ERIE CO., 
HERCULES MOTORS CORP Z 3 
Ele venth 3t., >. £ ' THE BYERS MACHINE CO., 
1—2 ! ; 
INTERNATIONAL HARVES™ER HE HANSON CLUTCH -: MaA- 
O., 180 N. Michigan A CHINERY CO 
Tuc : 
LISTER BLACKSTONE INC @HARNISCHFEGER CORP., 
1—2 3 
LORIMER ENGINE DIV., ATLAS HYSTER COMPANY 


akla 


IMPERIAL DIESEL ENGINE CO 


1—2 EY MFG. CORP., 


MURPHY DIESEL CO., 
a @KOEHRING CO 
THE NATIONAL SUPPLY ¢ 3 
ENGINE DiV., | LIMA HAMILTON DIV., © 
A } BALDWIN - LIMA - HAMILTON 
fale. va ORE ; 
@NORDBERG MFG. CO., 
Ay Milwauke ‘ é 3 

fanadpenianl NK-BELT SPEEDE2 CORP 
SHEPPARD DIESELS ' Ce 

1 
WAUKESHA MOTOR CO 


ikesha 


>. 


NITOWOC ENGINEERING 
1.2 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, DIV 


MARION POWER SHOVEL CO., 
OF OIL WELL SUPPLY CO ee oF 


MICHIGAN POWER SHOVEL CO., 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA : 
CHINERY CORP., thingot 
reggae eggr @ NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO., 
1—2—3—4 ' nice 


DIPPER TEETH AND 
PARTS (see Bucket Lips 
& Teeth) 


@THE ID CO 


@THE THEW SHOVEL CO., 


DIPPERS, Dredge & | °es Wi bunhens St Milwaukee 


Shovel (see Buckets) 
WAYNE CRANE DIV., AMER- 
STEEL DREDGE CO., INC., 


DRAFT GAUGES 
@BAILEY METER CO., 


THE BRISTOL CO 


DRAGLINES Truck 


ELLISON DRAFT GAGE CO Mounted 
THE HAYS CORP.. § e/ MEF N HOIST G DERRICK 
MANNING MAXWELL fy BAY CITY SHOVELS, INC., 


MOORE INC 

tratt |! OWNING CRANE G 
DRAGLINE CABLEWAY id, C 

EXCAVATORS 


ATLAS CORPORATION 


UCYRUS-ERIE CO., th M 
ERS MACHINE CO., 


HE HANSON CLUTCH G MA- 


GODFREY CONVEYOR CO CHINERY CO 
SUPERIOR- LIDGERWOOD MUN @HARNISCHFEGER CORP., 
DY CORP., Supe Mi lw 
TRIANGLE ENGINEERING CO 
8 Ww 6th St t NSLEY MFG. CORP., 
5] l ) 287 

















@KOEHRING CO., 3026 W. Con- 
cordia Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis 
LIMA HAMILTON ODIV., OF 
BALDWIN - LIMA - HAMILTON 


CORP., South Main St., Lima, 
Ohio 

LINK-BELT SPEEDER CORP., 
1201 Sixth St., S. W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 


MICHIGAN POWER SHOVEL CO., 
250 Miller Road, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

@ NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO., 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

@THE OSGOOD CO., Marion, Ohio 

ons WAY” TRUCK SHOVEL 

2401 E. 40th Ave., Denver 

5 gt 

@eSCHIELD BANTAM CO., 216 
Park St., Waverly, lowa 

@THE THEW SHOVEL CO., 
E. 28th St., Lorain, Ohio 
UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP., 
6411 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee 
14, Wis. 
WAYNE CRANE DIV., AMER- 
ICAN STEEL DREDGE CO., INC., 
P. O. Box 570, Fort Wayne |, 


Ind 


DRAGLINES, Walking 


1. Diesel 

2. Electric 

3. Gasoline 

4. Electric Generator 


@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mil- 

waukee, Wis 
GaneSimaGienill 

graces CONVEYOR CO., |?th 
Wolf Ave., Elkhart, Ind 
2—3 

MARION POWER SHOVEL CO., 

617 W. Center St., Marion, Ohio 
1—2 

PAGE ENGINEERING CO., Clear- 

ng P. O., Chicago 38, Ill. 


1000 


DRAGS, Sand (see Sand 
Recovery Machinery) 


DREDGE HOISTS 


@AMERICAN HOIST G DERRICK 
CoO., 63 S. Robert St., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 

CLvoe IRON WORKS, INC., 
P.O. Box 370, Duluth |, Minn 
ripe wae MACHINE CORP., 

h St., Baltimore 30, Md 
IRON _ WORKS co., 

St., Augusta, Ga 

ra far age MFG. WORKS, 

Fo 


rth St., Greenville 


GEORGIA 


Oh: *) 

MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y 

SUPERIOR - LIDGERWOOD - 
MUNDY 


CORP., 7 Dey St., New 
York 7, N. Y 


DREDGE PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS 


ae ae Fyre yt STEEL 
Div. OF MERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE co., ] . 14th St., Ch 
cago Hei We Wh. 
AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO., 
INC., 2511 Taylor St., Fort 
Wayne 6, Ind. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! E 
Third St Bethlehem, Poa 
BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY G 
MACHINE CO., Birdsboro, Pa. 
aT ee STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 
. 25th Ave., Portland 
‘a a," 
ELLICOTT MACHINE ry 
1611 Bush St., Baltimore 30, 
ERIE come & bg fen Dosen 
Ave., Medina, N 
Y 
@THE FROG, SWITCH G MFG. 
CO., Carlisle, Pa. 
CASEMV RAE MFG. WORKS, 
4th., Greenville, Ohio 


288 


DIRECTORY 


HETHERINGTON G_ BERNER, 
INC., 701-745 Kentucky Ave., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., 
801 Woodswether Road, Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 

MANGANESE —_ FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, ‘ie, 

MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC., 
Dayton Rd., Ottawa, Il. 
MORRIS aan WORKS, 
Baldwinsville, N. 

TAYLOR FORGE . PIPE WORKS, 
P. O. Box 485, Chicago 90, III 


DREDGE PIPE SLEEVES 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO., 
INC., 2511 Taylor St., Fort 
Wayne 6, Ind. 
CARLYLE RUBBER CO., INC., 
62-66 Park Pl., New York 7, 
N. Y. 
ELLICOTT MACHINE CORP., 
1611 Bush St., Baltimore 30, Md. 
@ THE FROG, SWITCH G MFG. CO., 
Carlisle, Pa. 
THE GATES RUBBER CO., 999 
S. Broadway, Denver Colo 
GEORGIA IRON WORKS CO., 
605 12th St., Augusta, Ga 
GOODALL RUBBER CO., 
head Road, Trenton 4, 
@THE GOODYEAR TIRE G RUB- 
BER CO., INC., 1144 E. Market 
St., Akron 16, Ohio 
aah pre WORKS, 


St Greenville 


White- 
J. 


pL 

HETHERINGTON G _ BERNER, 
INC., 701-745 Kentucky Ave., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC., 
Dayton Rd., Ottawa, III 
MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

QUAKER RUBBER CORP., Tacony 
G Comly Sts., Philadelphia 24, 
Pa. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., 
61 Willett St., Passaic, N. J. 
@REPUBLIC RUBBER DIV., LEE 
RUBBER G TIRE CORP., Albert 
St., Youngstown 1, Ohio 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y 


DREDGE PUMPS (see 
Pumps, Dredge) 


DREDGES, Sand & Gravel 


1. Bucket 
2. Ladder 
3. Pump 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO., 


INC., 2511 Taylor St., Fort 
Wayne 6, Ind. 
2—3 
@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIV. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO., 40! E. |4th St., Ch 
cago Heights, III 
3 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! E 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
1—2—3 
@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
1—2—3 
@EAGLE IRON WORKS, 137 Hol- 
comb Ave., Des Moines 4, lowa 
2 
ELLICOTT MACHINE CORP., 


1611 Bush St., Baltimore 30, Md 
1—2—3 
GEORGIA IRON WORKS CO., 
605 12th St., Augusta, Ga. 
3 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
W. 4th St., Greenville 
Ohio 


2—3 
HETHERINGTON G _ BERNER 
INC., 701-745 Kentucky Ave., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

3 


' 


| 


INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP., 
P.O. Drawer 2638, Birminghar 
2, Ala. 

1—2—3 
MANITOWOC ENGINEERING 
WORKS, Manitowoc, Wis. 

PenGjens 
MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC., 
Dayton Rd., Ottawa, Ill. 
MILLVILLE IRON WORKS, INC 
6th St. G Florence Ave., Mill 
ville, N. J 
MORRIS so WORKS 
Baldwinsville, N. 

2 


STRAUB MFG. CO., 507 Chest 
oe, St., Oakland 7, Calif. 


me. WELLMAN ye 
co., ag Central Ave | 
land § , Ohio 
1 
@YUBA MFG. CO., 35! Californic 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
1—2 


DRIFTERS 


eCHICACO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
1. ¥° E. 44th St., New York 17 


GARDNER. DENVER CO., Quincy 


sienna PNEUMATIC 
TOOL CO., !75 State, Aurora 
INCERSOLL-RAND 6. 11 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 
ej/OY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Sas W. Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 
a. 


DRILL BITS (see Bits) 


DRILL STEEL 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70 
Third St Bethlehem, Pa 
@CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
CO., 6 E. 44th St., New York 
N Y 
HARDSOGG PNEUMATIC TOOL 
CO., 225 So. Benton St., Ottumwa, 
lowa 
ROCK BIT SALES G SERVICE Co., 
2514 E. Cumberland St., Phila- 
deiphia 25, Pa. 
e@jJOSEPH T. RYERSON G SON, 
INC., 2558 West 16th St., Chi- 
cago 80, Ill. 
WIS. FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
CO., 623 E. Mair St., Madison 
Wis 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthingtor 
Ave., Harrisen, N. J. 


DRILLING ACCESSORIES 


ACKER DRILL CO., INC., 
Lackawanna Ave., Scranton 
Pa 
@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mi! 
waukee, Wis. 
——, PNEUMATIC TOOL 
» 6 E. 44th St., New York 17, 


721 W 


THE EIMCO CORP., P. O. Box 
300, Sait Lake City 10, Utah 
OR PASE evER CO., Quincy 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC 
+ aaa CO., 175 State St., Aurora, 
INCERSOLL-RAND a " Broad- 
way, New York 4, N } 
KEYSTONE DRILLER ‘on. 8th 
Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
MACWHYTE CO., 2949 

Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 

SPRAGUE G HENWOOD, INC, 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton 2, Po 
WALL ROPE WORKS, INC., 45 
South St., New York 5, N. Y 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J. 


A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 
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DRILLING CABLE, Manila, 
Sisal, etc. 
OMACWNVTE co., 2949 


Ave Ke ha, Wis 
THE SANDERSON CYCLONE 
DRILL CO., 157 S. Main St., Orr- 
ville, Ohio 


DRILLS, Core 


ACKER DRILL CO., INC., 72! W 
Lackawanna Ave., Scranton 3 
Pa. 

eCHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Co., 6 E. 44th St., New York 17 
N.Y. 
INCERSOLL-RAND Se. 
way, New York 4, 
ej/OY aaapaarenes co., 


11 Broad 


Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa 

E. }. LONGYEAR CO., 1701 Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn 


SPRACUE G HENWOOD, INC., 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton 2, Pa 


DRILLS, Rock 


1. Electric 
2. Gasoline 
3. Pneumatic 
BARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 
801-1815 Winnemac Ave., Chi 
cago 40, Ill. 
ae 
eCHICACO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Co., 6 E. 44th St., New York 17 
N. Y. 
1—2—3 
@GARDNER-DENVER CO., Quincy 
ti. 


3 
HARDSOGG PNEUMATIC TOOL 
CO., 225 So. Benton St., Ottumwa, 
_— 


HOSSFELD MFG. CO., Winono 


2 
INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC 
TOOL CO., 175 State St., Aurora, 
Hh. 

1—3 
INGERSOLL-RAND oe, 
way, New York 4 

3 


7% 1 Broad- 


ej/OY MANUFACTURING CO., 


Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa 
3 
@LERO! CO., 17 So. 68th St 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
3 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS CO., Div 
UNION CARBIDE 7 CARBON 
CORP., nd §$ New 
rk N. Y 
THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO., 
if MA ket t Tiffin, Ohio 
SALEM TOOL CO., 700 S. Elis 
worth St., Salem, Ohio 
, pene 
SANDVIK 
Eighth Ave 
3 
AI: G&G HENWOOD, INC 


e St., Scranton 2, Pa 


INC., e 


STEEL, 
New York 11, N. Y 


ag tee 
STRAUB MFG co., 456 Chest 
Oaklan lif 
par 
@SYNTRON CO., 450 Lexington 
Ave., Homer City, Pa. 
2 
ag POWER TOOLS, INC. 
St., Philadelphia 
Pa 
2 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J 
3 


DRILLS, Stoper 


eCHICACO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Co., 6 E. 44th St., New York 17 
¥. 


© GARDNER-DENVER CO., Quincy 
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INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC 
TOOL CO., 175 State St., Aurora 
Hi. 

INGERSOLL-RAND CO.,!! Broad 
way, New York 4, N. Y 

ej/OY MANUFACTURING S.. 
Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pitt 

22, Pa. 

THE SANDERSON 
DRILL CO., 57 §S 
Orville, Ohio 
SANDVIK STEEL, INC., 
Eighth Ave., New York | h 


CYCLONE 


DRILLS, Well or Blast- 
Hole 


ACKER DRILL CO., INC., 
Lackawanna Ave., Scranton 
Pa. 

@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South M 
waukee, Wis. 

eCHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Co., 6 E. 44th St., New York 

N. Y 

— MFG. CO., 


maoaneeas- RAND CO.,11 Broad 
way, New York 4, N 'Y 


ej/oY MANUFACTURING s.. 
Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pitts § 
, Pa. 
KEYSTONE DRILLER CO., 8th 
Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa 
THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO., |5 
E. Market St., Tiffin, Ohio 
SALEM TOOL CO., 700 S. Ells- 
worth St., Salem, Ohio 
THE SANDERSON CYCLONE 
DRILL CO., 157 S. Main St., O 
ville, Ohio 
SANDVIK STEEL, a 
Eighth Ave., New Yor , 
SPRAGUE G HENWOOD, a 
1 W @) ve 
STAR DRILLING MACHINE co., 
474 Washington St., Akron 
Ohio 
UNITED IRON WORKS co., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, K 


DRIVES 


Chain 

Flat Belt 
Flexible Shaft 
Cear 

Short Center 
Variable Speed 
V-Beit 


=. CHALMERS — MFG. co., 
975 So. 70th St., waukee | 
Wis. 
4—5—6—7 
a spe —, co., 
Ww ssah on 
Gaioh 29, "ae 
5b 6—7 
THE C. ©. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
1—4 
BODINSON MFG. CO., 240! Bay- 
shore Bivd., San Francisco 24, 
Calif. 
1—3—7 
CARLYLE RUBBER CO., [NC., 
62-66 Park Pl., New York 7, 
N. Y. 
2—7 
e@CHAIN BELT CO., 1600 W. Bruce 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
1—3 
THE CLEVELAND WORM G& 
GEAR CO., 3249 E. Eightieth St., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 
4+—6 


saviewn= 


CCONTINENTAL GIN co., 
tee od Dh ‘ 4 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 
Calif. 
1—3—4 
ne BROS. ag rmy4 co., 
N. Broadway, Los Ar 
Calif. 
1—4 


DIRECTORY 


CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO., DIV. OF ELLIOTT CO., 
mpere, N. J 
3 


THE DAYTON RUBBER CO., Day 


ton 1, Ohio 
7 
DE LAVAL her TURBINE CO., 
renton 2, N. 
Seat 
DIAMONDS CHAIN ee., _ INC. 
ent acky Ay 
, ri 
5 
@DIAMOND IRON = INC., 
1728 2nd St. No., inneapolis 
1, Minn. 
2—7 


DODGE MANUFACTURING 

CORP., Mishawaka, Ind. 
2—3—4—6—7 

DYNAMATIC CORP., 

Ave., Kenosha, W 


6 
EATON MANUFACTURING CO 
39 E. 140 St., Cleveland 10 
Ohio 
6 


@THE j. B. EHRSAM G SONS MFC 
CO., Enterprise, Kans. 
A eae ee ee 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFC. 
Co., 1331 Tyler St., N.E., Min 
f + Minn. 
6 
THE FALK CORP., 3001 W. Cana 


waukee 8, Wis. 


4 
@FARREL - BIRMINGHAM, INC., 
Ansonia, Conn 

4 


@THE FIRESTONE TIRE G RUB- 
BER CO y Firestone Pkwy 


Oo r 


Tg BROS. CEAR G ee 
Western £ 
af ° 7, i. 4 
3—4 
THE CATES RUBBER Co., 
B jway, Denver 17, og 
7 


CENERAL CONVEYOR G MFC 
Co., 3601 Salena St., St. Louis 
18, Mo. 
1—3 
@ GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | River 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y 
4—6 
@THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER £O., » RS 14 £ 


2-7 
a Tyke , MEG WORKS, 
reeny 
7 
E. F. HOUCHTON G COo., 303 W 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa 
2 


D. O. panees MFG. CO., 1114 W 
— oe St., Chicago 7 


THE JEFFREY MFC. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 

1 
W. A. JONES FOUNDRY G MA- 
CHINE CO., 4401 Roosevelt Rd 
Chicago 24, Ill. 

4 


KENSINCTON STEEL CO., 505 
Kensington St., Chicago 28, Ill 


a tg CoO., INC., Koppers 
v ttsburgh 19, Pa 
Ky 
e@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Persh 
ing Road., Chicago 9, Ill 
1—3—4—__5—_-6—7 


ty A B Cg ry COUPLING 
co., W. Lake St., Chicag 


44, Il i 


3—6—7 

E F. MARSH ENC. CO., W 
yton Ave., St. Louis “Mo 
1—4—6—7 


MORSE CHAIN CO., 7601 Centra 
Ave., Detroit 8, Mich 


1—3 
PHILADELPHIA —_— WORKS., 
Erie Ave. G G St., Philadelphia 
Pa 

4 
A dot before name indicat 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


PYOTT FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
co., N naar 


7 


REEVES PULLEY CO., 
Ind 


6 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC G ENCI 
NEERING cO., 


4—6 
J. R. RHOADS G SONS 
pe” sais 
@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 


al a a 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO 


igeway Ave 
1—6—7 
@STERLING ELECTRIC MOTORS 
INC., 5401 Anaheim-T rapt 
Road, Los Angeles 
6 


STOW ey te rng co 
49 Shear 


3 
ye at WORKS co 


g Meer wer 
uv. S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS INC 


Cuiige an 

4—6 
VICKERS INC., DIV. SPEERY 
CORP., . 

6 
JOHN WALDRON CORP 


Road, New Brunsv 
3 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg.. Pit 7 
Pa 
—6 
wis FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
co., 


Sani 
WORTHINCTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., V 
Ave., Harrison, N. ] 


SF 


DROP BALLS 


@eCAPE ANN ANCHOR G FORCE 
CO., Whittemore 
Mass. 
@THE J. B. EHRSAM G SONS 
MFG. CO., Ent 
FREDERICK ‘—_ G STEEL CO., 
rederick, M 
@TAYLOR - WHARTON IRON G 
STEEL CO., H 
WIS. FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
co., E. M A 


DRY PANS 
THE BONNOT CO., 7 


@ EACLE IRON. WORKS, 
comb Ave., 
THE EIMCO. corP., 
O, Salt Lake City 


Litah 


e KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG & 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park A 
York 16, N. Y. 
THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY G 
a oe co., 
eMCLANAHAN ae STONE 
CORP., Hollidayst 
oF: a RIDDELL CORP 


DRYERS, Rotary, Gravel, 
Rock, Sand 
@ ALLIS-CHALMERS MFC. CO 


re) wauke 
THE C. 0. “BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 00 Harvard Av 
~leveland 5, Ohio 
@ BARBER-GREENE co 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO 


BODINSON MFG. CO., 24 


HE BONNOT CO., Mulberry 


CENTRIFUCE ahaa pg 


EOPT INC River 
ADO IRON WORKS CO 
@eDENVER EQ UIPMENT co 4 


SIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 


THE EIMCO CORP 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANS- 


ORTATION CORP F ig 
@HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arct 
HETHERINCTON G BERNER, 
Nc Kentucky Ave 


nd 


ew. P. HEINEKEN , © 


INDIANA FOUNDRY Py SC 
Pa 
elOWA MFG CO., | 6t t 
wa 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFC. G 
ENG. CORP Park Ave New 
eLINK-BELT CO 
MILLVILLE IRON WORKS INC 


€ 


McDERMOTT BROS << Ft. of 

A town, Pa 

OMcLANAHAN Rage STONE 
RP 

@ NORDBERC MFG Co., 30 


2e vv i 


NOVERA INC 420 Lexingtor 
r N. Y¥ 

THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY G&G 

MACHINE CO t € 


ePIONEER ENC WORKS INC 
SEY IRON WORKS, INC., IN- 
STRIAL HEATING DIVN., 
SIMPLICITY SYSTEM CO., Rive 
ef SMIDTH G co J 
@ TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MFC 
went JIPMENT L Cone 


F PRECIPITATION 


DRYERS, Plaster Board 


CENTRIFUGE MECHANICAL 
ic River St., He 


@THE COE MFG. CO 
YOVERA INC 
\ N. Y 
WESTERN PRECIPITATION 


DRYERS, Steam Coil 
GE MECHANICAL 


ENERAL AMERICAN TRANS 
PORTATION CORP 1 ¢ 
@eHARDINGE CO INC 4 Arct 
MILLVILLE IRON WORKS INC 

NOVE NC 

















DUMPING MECHANISMS, 
Truck 
ANTHONY COMPANY, Streator, 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC., 
Springdale St., Knoxville 17, 
Tenn. 

EASTON CAR G CONSTRUCTION 
CO., Easton, Pa. 

GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Wayne Div., Wayne, Mich. 
HENNEUSE ENG. CO., Marion 
Ohio 


KEWANEE MANUFACTURING 
CO., Department RP, Kewanee, 
ihe 

LANDIS STEEL CO., 116 

Picher, Okla. 

rH MARION METAL PRODUCTS 
CO., Cheney Ave. & Otis St., 
Marion, Ohio 

THE PERFECTION STEEL BODY 
CO., S. East St., Galion, Ohio 
@SCHONROCK EQUIPMENT MFG 
co., P.O. Box 1543, San Angelo, 


W.A 


Texas 


DUST COLLECTING 
EQUIPMENT ACCES- 
SORIES 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Box 
58 Roosevelt Annex, Detroit 32, 
Mich. 

AMERICAN VENTILATING HOSE 
CO., 100 Park Ave., New York 
17. 'N. Y 


AMERICAN WHEELABRATOR G 
EQUIP. COAP., 439 S. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
THE C. ©. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
oomas ne ce., 0C.. 
PI New York 7 
N 7 
THE DAY COMPANY, 810 Third 
Ave., N. E. Mpls. 13, Minn 
eliOWA MFG. CO., ws 16th St 
N.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Ley KIRK G BLUM MFC. CO., 
Forrer Ave., Cincinnati 9 
Ohio 
THE MACLEOD CO., 2232-40 Bo- 
gen St., Cincinnati $2, Ohio 
PANGBORN CORP., |120 Pang 
born Bivd., Hagerstown, Md 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY 
co., 57 Chatham Rd., Summit 
N 
@THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO., 4700 
Train Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
WESTERN PRECIPITATION 
CORP., 1016 West Ninth St., 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
WHITING CORP., 15693 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, Ill 


DUST COLLECTORS 


e 
Electric Precipitators 
Hydraulic 
Portable 


— ENGINEERING CO., 
Ana Teleaqraph Rd Los 
ll. 22, Calif 
1—2 


yeen= 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 975 
* 70th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


ALPHA Ne & Pag 3 METAL 
MFG. CO., Sth St.. St 
Louis l¢ Mo 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., 
NC., 215 Central Ave., Louisville 
8, Ky. 
4-5 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Box 
58 Roosevelt Annex, Detroit 32, 
2 


290 


DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN WHEELABRATOR G 
EQUIPMENT CORP., 439 S. Byr- 
kit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 

1 


@BARBER-GREENE CO., 63! W 
Park Ave., Aurora, III. 
THE C. O. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
4 


BEAUMONT BIRCH CO., {5/2 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
2—4 


BUELL ENCINEERING CO., INC., 
70 Pine St., New York 5, N. 
i—3 


BUFFALO FORGE ©. 490 
Broadway, Buffalo 5, N 

tL. BURMEISTER CO., 45 b. Ww 
Mitchell St., Milwaukee 14, Wis 
BY-PRODUCTS RECOVERIES. 
INC., 90 West St., New York 6 
N.Y 


THE DAY COMPANY, 8!0 Third 
Ave., N. E., Mpls. 13, Minn 
FEDERAL CLASSIFIER SYSTEMS 
os 127 N. Dearborn, Chicago 
2, OM. 
2 
@lOWA MFG. CO., 916 I6th St 
N.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
2—5 
THE KIRK G BLUM MFC. Co.. 
3120 Forrer Ave., Cincinnati 9 


Ohio 
2—5 
KOPPERS CO., INC., Koppers 
Bidg.. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
THE MACLEOD CO., 2232-40 Bo- 


on St., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


JAMES H. MARKLEY, 80 Snyder 
— Ramsey, N. J. 


THE NORTHERN BLOWER CO.. 
6408 Barberton Ave., Cleveland 
2, Ohio 

J—2—-+—5 


OMEGA MACHINE CO., 345 
Harris Ave., Providence, R. | 
1 


+ - aes CORP., Hagerstown, 
1—2—5 


THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY G& 
MACHINE CO., 1250 St. George 
St., East Liverpool, Ohio 

2 


@PIONEER ENC. WORKS, INC., 


1515 Central Ave., 
13, Minn. 
2 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY a 
Chatham Road, Summit, 
1 


Minneapolis 


RESEARCH CORP., “ae # + ‘aoe 
Ave., New York i, 
3 


SCHMIEG INDUSTRIES, INC., 
308 Piquette, Detroit 2, Mich 
2—4 


CLAUDE B. SCHNEIBLE CO., 
2827 25th St., Detroit 16, Mich 
—_ 


SIMPLICITY SYSTEM CO., River- 
ae Dr., Chattanooga 6, Tenn. 


@THE W. W. SLY MFC. CO., 4700 


he Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


U. S. HOFFMAN MACHINERY 
CORP.. 105 Fourth Ave., New 
Y 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION 


CORP., 1016 West Ninth St., Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. 

ee at” 
WHITING CORP. 15693 Lathror 


Ave., Harvey, II! 
1 


@WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER G 
P 


LV. CO., 800 St 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 
2 


Louis Ave 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 





DUST COLLECTORS, Rock 
Drill 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., 
INC., 215 Central Ave., Lou 
ville 8, Ky 

JAMES H. MARKLEY, 80 Snyder 
Road, Ramsey, N. J. 

THE NORTHERN BLOWER CO 
6408 Barkerton Ave., Cleveland 
2, Ohio 

THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., 
486 New Park Ave., Hartford ¢ 
Conn 


DUST SAMPLING AND 
ANALYZING EQUIP- 
MENT 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEY - 
WELL REGULATOR CO., BROWN 
INSTRUMENTS DIV., Wayne & 
— Aves., Philadelphia 44 
‘a 

WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 24 
Washington St., Reading, Pa 


DYNAMITE AND BLAST- 
ING EXPLOSIVES (see 
Explosives and Dyna- 
mite) 


EARTH MOVING HAUL- 
AGE EQUIPMENT, Self 
Loading 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
975 S. 70th St., 
Wis 
@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFC. CO., 
TRACTOR DIVISION, P. O. Box 
512, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mil 
waukee, Wis. 
eCATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 
Peoria 8, Ill. 

THE EIMCO CORP., P. O. Box 
300, Salt Lake City 8, Utah 
@®THE EUCLID ROAD MCHNRY 
CO., 1361 Chardon Road, Cleve- 

land 17, Ohio 

THE HEIL CO., 3000 W. Mon 
tana St., Milwaukee 1, Wis 
HENNEUSE ENCINEERING CO., 
Marion, Ohio 

THE FRANK C. HOUCH CO., 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, |!!! 
HYSTER COMPANY, 2918 N. £ 
Clackamas St., Portland 8, Ore 
LAPLANT-CHOATE MFC. CO., 
INC., 2920 Ist Ave. N.E., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
@R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC., 23¢ 
N. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 

LULL MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
MIXER MOBILE MANUFACTUR.- 
ERS, 6855 N. E. Halsey St., P.C 
Box 5108, Portland 16, Oregon 
M-R-S MANUFACTURING CO., 
P.O. Box 336, Flora, Miss 
TRACTOMOTIVE CORP., County 
Line Road, Deerfield, III. 
WOOLDRIDGE MFG. CO., Sunny 
vale, Calif. 


ECONOMIZERS, Waste 
Heat (see Boilers, 
Waste Heat) 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFC. CO., 975 
So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis 
8B. F. M. INDUSTRIES, INC., 2! 2 
Mill Ave., Brooklyn 34, N. Y. 
CENTURY ELECTRIC CO., 1806 
Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO., DIV. OF ELLIOTT CO., 
Ampere, N. J. 


MFG. CO., 
Milwaukee 


@ A dot before nome indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 


January, 1952 


ELECTRODES, 


DYNAMATIC CORP, 3307 14tt 

Ave., Kenosha, W 

ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG 
Co., 1331 Tyler St. N.E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn 

FAIRBANKS MORSE G&G CO., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, II! 
@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Ty 
Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo 
e@CENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | Rive 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
GREENVILLE MFG. WOR BS 
112 W. 4th St., Greer 

Oh 

¢. W. KALBFUS, ELLIOTT CO 

INC., Jeannette, Pa 

THE Louls ALLIS CO., 427 
Stewart St., Milwaukee Wis 
eM G M ENGINEERING CORP 
3928 Millersville Dr., Indianar 


Ind 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC G ENCI- 
NEERING CO., 1088 Ivanhoe Rd 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 

onan ELECTRIC MOTORS 
INC., 5401 naheim-Telegrapt 
Road, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
U. S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS INC.., 
2 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 
54, Calif. 
WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP., 6400 
Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


ELECTRIC SWITCH GEAR 


@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFC. CO., 975 
So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFC. 
Co., 1331 Tyler St. N.E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn 

e@CENERAL ELECTRIC S., 
Road, Schenectady 
hd yo gl + ge mn, ELEC- 
TRIC CO., INC., 13-02 44th Ave 
Long island City 1, N. Y. 
1-T-E- CIRCUIT BREAKER CO 
19th and Hamilton St., Philade 
phia 30, Pa 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Co.. 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


ELECTRIC TRANSFORM- 
ERS 


e@ALLIS- ‘CHALMERS MFG. CO., 97 
St., Milwaukee 1, Wis 

@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | River 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP., 640C 
Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


ALBERT G j. M. ANDERSON 
MFG. CO., 289-305 A St., Bos 
ton 10, Mass. 

e@CENERAL ELECTRIC Co., 
Road, Schenectady 5, N 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO 
First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


1 River 
Y. 


1 River 
. A 


WELDING 
(see Welding Rods and 
Electrodes) 


ELEVATORS, Chain or 


Belt & Bucket 
ACME ange os co 
E M Ink fo 


ALPHA TANK i SHEET METAL 
MFG. CO., 
Louis Mo 


@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 


Div. i mee BRAKE SHOE 
cO.. 4 4th + Chico 


ht 
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ANDERSON ENCINEERING CO 
237 Bent St., Cambridge 4 
Mass. 

@ BARBER-GREENE co., 

Park Ave., Aurora, | 

THE C. ©. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


@BAUGHMAN MFG. ho INC., 


1000 Shipman, Jers 
BEAUMONT BIRCH co., 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 
BODINSON MFC. CO., 240! Bay 
shore Bivd., San Francisco 24 
Calif. 

BONDED SCALE G MACHINE 
co., 4 Beliview Ave 
bus 7, Oh 

eBUTLER BIN CO., Box 407 

Waukesha, Wis 

eCHAIN BELT CO., 1600 W 
Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis 
CHAMPION LINE ns 
co., 95 Schuyler Av 

lington N. J 
CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
0’S., Glenwood G Vinton St 
Waterloo, lowa 

es a. om co., 

5th Ave. S ingha 
THE eomvaven CO., 3260 East 
Siauson Ave., Los Angeles 
Calif. 

@ DIAMOND a ee heemong 

28 2nd St Ainr 
EACLE causien e. INC., 900 
Harding Way , Galion, Ohio 

eTHE j. B. EHRSAM G SONS 
MFG. CO., Enterprise, Kans 
ERIE STEEL ng Cco., Gies 
Road G N. P. R. Erie, Pa. 
@FLEMING a ray 4985 Fyler 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
GENERAL ENGINES co., 
Hunter St., Gloucester 
5 wat CONVEYOR co., 

Ave., Elkh 
genase HAISS MFG co 
Ave. & 143rd St., New York 

“. ¥, 

6 rag ey MFG. WORKS, 
eGRUENDLER CrusHen & ,Put- 
VERIZER CO., 

St t. Louis ¢ 'M 
HARDY SCALES Fe 
Atlantic Bive M 
THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND 
IRON CO., 1750 Thomas Road 
Warren, Ohio 

@iOWA MFG. CO., 9 th 
N.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
bony JEFFREY MFC. co., 935 

St., Columbus 16, Ohio 


‘ 


“a . S. JOHNSON CO., 
Box 71, Champaign 


yg oy & Room ee. Inc 


KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFC. & 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York te N. Y. 

@THE KENT MACHINE co., 

E. Portage Trail, Cuya 3 

Ohio 

FRANK A. eneueEn 4 SONS 

INC., 3435-45 N 

adelphia 40, Pa. 

LANDIS STEEL CO., 116 W. A 

St., Picher, Okla. 
e@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Perst 

ing Road, Chicago 9, Ill 
eLiIPPMANN emomase tue 

WORKS, 4603 

Milwaukee 14, Ww 

E. F. MARSH ENC. CO., 4.W 
Clayton Ave., St. Louis M 
McNALLY trig gg MFG 
CORP., Pittsburg, Kar 
LESLIE C. MILLER SUPPLY INC., 

. O. Box 7, Bedford, Ohio 
@®McLANAHAN AND STONE 
CORP., Hollidaysburg, Pa 
NOBLE CO., 1860 Seventh St 
Oakland 20, Calif. 

0. K. CLUTCH G MCHNRY. CO., 

Florence St., Columbia, Pa 





DIRECTORY 


@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CO RP., 


IMPACi MAST ER DiV., 
PHILADELPHIA BELTING CD. 
th G Spring Garden Sts., Pt 
felt 3 23, Pa 
© PRASCHAK 

Marshfield, Wis 
REPUBLIC GER DIV., LEE 
UBBER & TIRE CORP., t 


Youngstown ( 


RO GERS tne WORKS co tr 


eSMITH ‘qucieenenines WORKS, 
Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 
SPROUT, WALDRON G CO., 
INC., Muncy, Pa. 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, III 
STRAUB MFG. co., 
Oakland, Ca 
STURTEVANT amt co., 102 
Clayton St., Geston 22, Mass 
a INC., 


TRIANGLE ENGINEERING CO., 
2848 W. 26th St., Chicago 23 
il 

— Gonvevon ©O., 


. A Va 
UNITED IRON WORKS CO., |0 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans 

@UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING 
CORP., 625 C Ave. N.W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
UNIVERSAL 
ERY CO., 27 Emerick St., 
ton, N. Y. 
weester MFG. INC., Tiffin 


ROAD MACHIN- 
Kings- 


WILLIAMS a y poem & 
PULV co., 80 L 


MA 


wis FOUNDRY G gre ey 
cO., E. Main St.. M r 


WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO 
rs Road, Farmingdale, N. |} 


ELEVATORS, Bulk Ce- 
ment 

ae ENCINEERING CO., 
23 ent St., Cambridge 41, 
Mass 


@BAUGHMAN MFG. CO., INC 
hipman Rd ; 


BEAUMONT-BIRCH CO., 


Race St Philadelphia, Pen 
@BLAW- KNOX otv., 6 LA ll 
KNOX co., P.C 


if 


BODINSON MFC. Co., 2401 Bay 
Bivd., an Francisco 24 


Calif 


e@BUTLER — CO., Box 407, Wau 


@CHAIN | BELT co., 


wauke 


CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY co., 


y= ag anne MACHINERY 
CcO’s., Gi od G Vinton St 
Waterloo, tome 
@CONTINENTAL GIN CO., 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 32¢ East 
ison Ave., Los Angeles 


Calif 
CLYDE IRON WORKS, INC., 
™ f j ith MA 
@ THE j. B. EHRSAM G SONS MFG 
Cc Enterprise, Kans 
eRIg vom. ek Cco., Giest 
iG ; R., Erie, Pa 
oFLEMING MFG. CO., 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS 
HARDY SCALES CO., 
Atiantic Blvd M 


ayw 


ROCK PRODUCT 


MACHINE CO., 


THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND 


IRON co 0 
rren hio 
eROBINS CONVEYORS DIV 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC 
Hoag JEFFREY MFC. CO 


oium 


OTe Cc Ss. JOHNSON co 


@ KENNEDY VAN 'SAUN MFC & 
ENC. CORP., Y 


York 16. N. Y 


ome KENT MACHINE CO 


FRANK A. KREMSER G SONS 
INC., 

Lf 
LANDIS STEEL, co., 


her, Ok 


oLIPPMANnN ENGINEER ING 


WORKS, 4603 
e@ MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
Cc Eln f 

yg g d 


’ 


CONVEYOR CO 


NOBLE co., 


rk 


STEPHENS- ADAMSON MFC co 
Ridgeway Ave., Aur 
She ge MILL co. 
Bos 23 


ton 


© SuPREMIX, INC 


TRIANGLE ENGINEERING co 
2848 W. 26th 
TT 


WIS. FOUNDRY G MACHIN 
co., E. M A 


ELEVATORS, Portable 
(See Loaders, Truck) 


ENGINEERING SERVICE, 
Consulting and Design- 


ing 
ABBE SRSHEERINS co 
ALLEN CONE & MACHINERY 
CORP., 1208 
» ¥ 


ARNOLD G WEICEL DIV., TO 
LEDO re ee co., INC 


MV 


BODINSON MEG. co 
CHICACO sree. o eg co 


H. c. McCALL, CONCRETE ENG 
SERVICE co., 
mo 


THE CONVEYOR co. 


Ca f 
@ DENVER EQUIPMENT CO 
ENGINEERS 


eTHE DORR co 


@EACLE snore WORKS 


THE H K FERGUSON co 
@FLEMING MFG. CO 


THE CATES RUBBER CO 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS 
@HAMMERMILLS, INC DIV 
PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP 


:. LEE HEIDENREICH JR 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIV 
HEWITT- eoes NS INC 


ge Pe SAUN MFC. & 
pee co F 

at Y 
KOPPERS co. INC., 


; 


LAUER 


ME INDUSTRY me 

ENGINEERING 

KENS STEEL CO 4 Luk 
MACDONALD ENGINEERING 


F. MARSH ENG. CO., 4324 W 


em M ENGINEERING CORP 


MECKUM ENCINEERING, INC 


ENGI NEERING G RE- 





> CORP Pir 
ERA INC Lexingto 
Y 
a WALT ENGINEERING SERV 
VERSTROM G SONS, 2213 W 


‘ 


mSON FOUNDRY G 


E 
MACHINE CO 


~4 


SEY IRON WORKS, INC., IN- 
AL HEATING DIVN., 


WM. £ OBINSON G CO 
HE KER CO 
SEF ATION PROCESS CO., 
THE K FLOAT CORP 
ef “ TH G CO 
TERN ENGINEERING 
- E MFG co 
TEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO 
RTEVANT MILL CO., 
TION ENCINEERING CO 
HUCO W. WEIMER CO 
@WESTERN MACHINERY CO., 
ewiLi MS PATENT CRUSHER G 
INC 
ENGINES, Diesel (see 


Diesel Engines) 


ENGINES 


F M NDUSTRIES, INC 


STRATTON CORP 


THE £ A COMPANY 


ENGINE 


ASOLINE 




















j. 1. CASE CO., 700 State St., 
Racine, Wis 
1—4 
@CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 
Peoria 8, Ill 
3 
eCHRYSLER INDUSTRIAL EN- 
GINE DIV., 12,200 E. Jefferson 
St., Detroit 31, Mich. 
1 


CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
CO., 4985 Fyler Ave., St. Louis 
7, Mo 

1 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP., 
20 S. Market St., Muskegon, 
Mich. 

a ee 
THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORP., 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 


3—4 
CUMMINS ENGINE CO., INC., 
Fifth G Union Sts., Columbus. 
Ind 

4 


@DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DiV., 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP.,! 3400 
W. Outer Drive, Detroit 28 
Mich 


ENTERPRISE ENGINE G MA- 

CHINERY CO., 18th and Florida 

Sts., San Francisco 10, Calif. 
3-4 


FAIRBANKS MORSE G CO., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
~-2—3—4 
Omens MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 
St. Louis, Mo 
1 
GLADDEN PRODUCTS CORP., 
635 W. Colorado Bivd., Glendale 
4, Calif. 
1—2 
HERCULES MOTORS CORP., 10! 
Eleventh St. S.E., Canton 2, Ohio 
1—2-—_3—4 
INGERSOLL-RAND CO., 1! 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
3—4 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
CO., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago |, Ill. 
1—2—4 
@LERO! CO., 1706 So. 68th St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
1—4 


LORIMER ENCINE DIV. ATLAS 
IMPERIAL DIESEL ENCINE CO., 
1000 19th Ave., Oakland 6, Calif. 
3—4 
@MACK MFC. CORP., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York I, N. Y. 
1 
RSINONEAPOLIS- MOLINE CO., 
O. Box 1050, Minneapolis |, 
Minx. 
1—2—4 
MURPHY DIESEL CO., 5317 W 
Burnham St., Milwaukee 14, Wis 
3-4 


@NORDBERC MFC. CO., 3073 So 
Chase Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
1—3—4 
NOVO ENGINE CO., 
St., Lansing 5, Mic 


D. W. ONAN G SONS INC., 


702 Porter 


University Ave., S.E., at 25th, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
1—2—4 


SHEPPARD DIESELS, Philadelphia 
St., Hanover, Pa. 
3 


WAUKESHA MOTOR CQ., West 
St. Paul Ave., Waukesha, Wis 
1-3-4 


WISCONSIN MOTOR’ CORP., 
910 So. 53rd St., Milwaukee 46 
Wis 
1—2 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, DIV. 
OF OL WELL SUPPLY CO., 
1600 Oakland Ave., Kansas City 
3, Mo 

1—2 —3—4 


WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 

CHINERY CORP., Worthington 

Ave., Harrison, N. }. 
34 
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DIRECTORY 


ENTRAINED AIR INDICA- 
TORS 


AUTOLENTE LUBRICANTS CO., 
PROTEX DIVN., 133! W. Evans 
Ave., Denver 9, Colo 


HUMBOLDT MFG. CO., 2014 N. 
Whipple St., Chicago 47, Ill. 
EXCAVATORS, Cable- 
way Dragline (see 

Cable Excavators) 


EXCAVATORS, Clamshell 
(see Cranes) 
EXCAVATORS, Scraper 


(see Cable Excavators) 


EXCAVATORS, Tower 
(see Cableways) 


EXHAUSTERS 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., 
Detroit 32, Mich 
Cc. Lt. AMMERMAN CO., 3719 


Third St. N.E., Minneapolis 21, 
Minn. 

BUFFALO FORGE CO., 490 
Broadway, Buffalo 5, N. Y 
CLARAGE FAN co., ) Porter 
St., Kalamazoo 16, Mich 

THE DAY , Third 
Ave N Minneapolis 13 
Minn 

DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO.., 
Trenton 2, N. Jj. 


THE NORTHERN BLOWER CO., 
6408 Barberton Ave leveland 
2, Ohio 

vw. $. HOFFMAN MACHINE? Y 
CORP 105 Fourth Ave New 
York 3, N 

WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J 


EXPLOSIVES & DYNA- 
MITE 


@AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., 
Explosives Dept., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Delaware 
Trust Bidg., Wilmington, Del. 
E. |. du PONT de NEMOURS G 
Co., INC., Wilmington 98, Del 
THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO., S 
Hopmeadow St., Simsbury, Conn 
THE EQUITABLE ewes MFG. 

East Alton, 
oneness noe Bee co., 946 
King St., Wilmington, Del. 
ILLINOIS POWDER MFG. CO., 
730 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 

THE KING POWDER CO., INC., 
1703—-Ist National Bank Bidg 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
MILLER ~~. awe co., 
Mills Bidg O. Dr. 666, El 
Paso, Tex. 

TROJAN POWDER CO., 17 N 
Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


F 
FANS AND BLOWERS 


AIRFAN ENGINEERING CO., 
7401 Ana Telegraph Rd Los 
Angeles 22, Calif 

AMERICAN BLOWER COPFP., 
ox 38, Roosevelt Annex, De 

troit 32, Mich 


Cc. L. AMMERMAN CO., 3719 
Third St., N.E., Minneapolis 21 
Minn. 

BUFFALO FORCE Ge... 490 Broad 
way, Buffalo 5, 

CLARACE FAN e. "ae Porter 
St., Kalamazoo 16, Mich 


A 


jot before name indicates advertiser in 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 


COPPUS ENGINEERING CORP., 
344 Park Ave., Worcester 2 
Mass. 

DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO., 
Trenton 2, N. J. 

THE DeVILBiSS CO., 300 Phillips 
Ave., Toledo |, Ohio 

@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 2nd St., N., Minneapol 

1, Minn 

@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Rd., Schenectady 5, N 
HOMELITE CORP., Riverdale 
Ave., Port Chester, N. Y 
THE JEFFREY MFC. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
JOHNSTON MFG. CO., 2525 E 
Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 13 
Minn. 

@ej/OY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 

@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFC. & 


1 River 
Wi 


ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

KOPPERS CO., INC., Koppers 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa 

MAHR MFG. CO., DIV. DIA- 
MOND IRON WKS., 1728 2nd 
St., No., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


THE NORTHERN BLOWER CO., 
6408 Barberton Ave., Cleveland 
2, Ohio 

SINTERING MACHINERY CORP., 
Netcong, N. J. 

THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., 


486 New Park Ave., Hartford 6 
Conn. 
FASTENERS, Belt (see 


Belt Fasteners) 


FEEDERS, Concrete 


@THE KENT MACHINE CO., |! 
E. Portage Trail, Cuyahoga ‘Falls, 
Ohio 
MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., 
Autumn St., Passaic, N. i. 
we C. MILLER SUPPLY INC., 

. O. Box 7, Bedford, Ohio 

aim CONVEYORS DIV., 

HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 270 Pa 


saic Ave., Passaic, N. J 


FEEDERS, Flue Dust 


THE BONNOT CO., 722 Mulberry 
S.E., Canton 2, Ohio 
MANITOWOC ENGINEERING 
WORKS, Manitowoc, Wis 
MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., | 5 
Autumn St., Passaic, N. J. 

eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., || W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥ 


FEEDERS 


Apron 

Proportioning 
Reciprocating 

Screw 

Table 

Weight Proportioning 
Rotary 

Chain 

Scale Conveyor 


ACME ROAD MACHINERY co., 


POMAMSWwH— 


East Main St., Frankfort, N 
1—3 
@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFC. CO., 
975 So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 
1—4—5 


AMERICAN MANCANESE STEEL 
DIV. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO., 377 E. 14th St., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. 

1 


ARNOLD G WEICEL DIV., TO- 
LEDO ENCINEERING CO., INC., 
958 Wall St., Toledo 6, Ohio 

7 


@*USTIN-WESTERN CO., 60! 
Farnsworth Ave., Aurora, III 
@BARBER-GREENE CO., 63! 
Park Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
1—3 


this issue. See a 


ivertiser inde 


January, 1952 


x 


THE C. o. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW co , OO Harvard Ave 
Clevelar yhio 

te me ag 


@BAUGHMAN MFG. CO., INC., 
Shir f erseyville, Ill 
4 
BEAUMONT BIRCH co., 


tet 
BODINSON MFG. CO., 240! Bay- 


Francisco 24 


Bivd san 


Cal f 

1—3—4 
BONDED SCALE G MACHINE 
co., 4 B view Ave., Colum 
us Dhio 

3 
THE BONNOT CO., 722 Mulberry 
” ina 


BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, INC 


b 


9 


L. BURMEISTER Co., 4535 W 
Milwaukee 14, W 
= 
es. Re oe. Box 407 
Ww aukes! 
e CHAIN BELT .. 1600 W 
v e 4, Wis 
1—8 


CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY CO 


4—8 
COLORADO IRON WORKS CO 
4+ th St Venver 4 C 
4 
CONCRETE Ra nnamay stg 9 MIXER 
co., 


z 
@ CONTINENTAL GIN CO., 
Penn anneal m8 
THE CONVEYOR Co., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave Los Angeles ] 
Cal if 
1—2—3—4—5—6 
THE DEISTER ng, og soon 
co., 


Ind 
2—7 
@DEISTER MACHINE CO., 
7 
oDENVER EQUIPMENT co., 14) 
; Denver | 1, Colo 
1—8 
@ DIAMOND IRO N WORKS, INC 
28 . inneapolis 
Minn 
1—3 
e@THE I. B. EHRSAM G SONS MFC 
Co., Enterprise, Kans. 
Ae a 


FEDERAL CLASSIFIER SYSTEMS 
INC., N. De n St., Ct 
auc 
@FLEMING MFG. CO., 49 
ve l 


@FULLER COMPANY, er Bidg 
Catasauqua, Pa 
7 
THE GALICGHER COMPANY, 54 
W. 8th Sout ait Lake City 
Utah 
2 


GODFREY CONVEYOR CO., 
: 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS 


1—3 


@GRUENDLER eye & PUL- 
VERIZER . Aarket 
-- Mo 

137 8 
GEORGE wae MFG. CO., 
Ave. G t.. New York 5 
N. Y 

1—-3 











= = @ 


a= - 





NE 











@HAMMERMILLS, INC., DIV. OF 
PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 
4710 W. Division St., Chicago 
51, i. 

1—3 
@HARDINCE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa. 


4—-6-—7 
THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND 
IRON CO., 1750 Thomas Road, 
Warren, Ohio 
1—3—4 
@eROBINS CONVEYORS dIV.. 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., } 
saic Ave., Passaic, N x 
1-3 
THE HOWE SCALE CO., Rutland, 
Vt 


2-9 
elOWA MFG. CO., 916 i6th St 
a fw Rapids, lowa 
THE JEFFREY MFC. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1—2-—j—4—6 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFC. & 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
}—2—3—4+—5—6 
KENSINGTON STEEL CO., 505 
—— St., Chicago 28, Ill 


@THE KENT MACHINE CO., :13 
E. Portage Trail, Cuyahoga Falls 
Ohio 

3 


KORB-PETTIT WIRE FABRICS G 

IRON WORKS, INC., 1505-15 N 

Mascher St., Philadelphia 22, Pa 
1 


FRANK A. KREMSER & SONS, 
INC., 3435-45 N. Sth St., Phila- 
deiphia 40, Pa. 
@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Persh 
ing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 
1—2—3—4—5—7—8— 9 
@LIPPMANN ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchell St 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
1—2—3—4_5— 8 
MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
1 


E. F. MARSH ENG. CO., 4324 W 
a Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo 
Foun, 
@MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., |80 
Autumn St., Passaic, N. J. 
6—9 é 
@McLANAHAN AND STONE CORP., 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
1—3—4—7—8 
NICHOLS ENGINEERING G RE- 
SEARCH CORP., 70 Pine St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 
6 


@NORDBERG MFG. CO., 3073 So 
Chase Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis 
1 
OMEGA MACHINE CO., 34 
Horris Ave., Providence 1, R. | 


@PETTIBONE en CORP., 
IMPACT MASTER WwW 
Division St edly St, i 

eas 

@PIONEER ENG. WORKS, INC., 
1515 Central Ave., Minneapolis 
13, Minn. 

1—3 

POSEY IRON WORKS, INC., IN 
DUSTRIAL HEATING DIVN., 56° 
S. ae St., Lancaster, Pa 


PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., INC., 


25 Broad St., New York 4 
4 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO., Van 
Houten Ave., Clifton, N. J 

6—9 
WM, E. ROBINSON G CO., 
Spring Garden St., Phila. 4, Pa 


ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., | it! 
& Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo 


Dine 


@ROSS SCREEN G FEEDER CO., 
Y 


19 A saeaaal St., New York 6, N 


DIRECTORY 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO., 


2828 Smalilman St., Pittsburgh 


22, Pa. 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO., 
Durand, Mich 


SIMPLICITY SYSTEM CO., River- 
side Dr., Chattanooga 6, Tenn 
1 


SINTERING MACHINERY CORP., 
Netcong, N. J. 
1—5—9 
@F. L. SMIDTH G CO., |! 
St., New York 18, N. Y 
1-2 —3—4—_5— 6. 7—5 
@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 
532 E Denes Dr., Milwaukee 


W. 42nd 


SPROUT, WALDRONGCO., INC., 
Muncy, Pa. 
2-4 


@STEARNS MFG. CO., E 
Beecher St., Adrian, Mich 


J Cc. STEELE G SONS. INC., 
N« = Mulberry ville 
N R, : 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill 
1—2—3—4—5 —7—8 
STRAUB MFG. CO., 456 Chestnut 
t., Oakland 7, Calif. 
3—4 
@SYNTRON CO., 450 Lexington 
Ave., Homer City, Pa. 
2—3—6 
TOLEDO SCALE CO., !090 Tele- 
graph Rd., Toledo 12, Ohio 
9 


@ TRAYLOR ENGINEERING G MFG. 
Cco., Allentown, Pa. 
1—3—5 
TRIANGLE ENGINEERING CO., 
2848 W. 26th St., Chicago 23, 
i. 
1—3 
@UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING 
CORP., 625 C Ave. N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 


UNIVERSAL ROAD _ ey 


©0.. 27 Emerick St Kingston 
13 
yeene- PLUS goog INC., 
1 Queens Blvd., Woodside 
ee. & . 


@WILLIAMS PATENT Cauenen 
& PULV. CO., 800 St. Louis Ave 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 


1—3—4 

wis. FOUNDRY G& —— 
. 623 E. Main St 

Wis 
1—3 


FILTER CLOTH, Slurry Fil- 
ter 

@THE COLORADO FUEL G IRON 
co 


«. Continental Oil Bide 
Denver 2, Colo 
oer ENGINEERS INC., 
) Oraton St., Newark 4, N. J 
ports o STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. G&G Castor Ave 
Philadelphia 34, Pa 
MULTI-METAL WIRE CLOTH 
0., INC., 1358 Garrison Ave 
New York 18, N. Y 
THE W. S. TYLER CO., 3615 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, O 


FILTERS, Cement Slurry 


(see Slurry Filters) 


FIRE BRICK, Kiln Liners, 


ete. (see Refractories) 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


(see Drives) 


A efore name 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


FLOORING, Industrial, 
Iron and Steel 


@BLAW-KNOX DIV. OF SLAW: 
KNOX CO., P.O. Box 

burgh 30, Pa 
a ag MFG CO., 

-arbonda 

A. . pe co., INC., Ott 
ane 44th Ave Long 

City I, N. ¥ 

INLAND STEEL co., 

born a 

JONES G "LAUGHLIN: STEEL 
CORP., Third Ave. G | t 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
KORB-PETTIT WIRE FABRICS 
& IRON WORKS, INC., |5 ; 
N. Mascher St., Philadelphia 
Pa. 

LUKENS STEEL CO., 52 kens 
Bidg., Coatesville, Pa 

THE MASTER BUILDERS co 
7016 Euclid Ave., Clev 


Ohio 
UNITED a ot STEEL CO 
Pittsburgh 


FLOORING SYSTEMS, 
Concrete (see Concrete 
Specialty Forms) 


FLOTATION EQUIPMENT 


ALLEN CONE & MACHINERY 
CORP., 120 Broadway, New k 
5, % ¥. 

@eDENVER EQUIPMENT co., 14 
Seventeenth St., Denver C 
DIAMOND — Pot igs INC 

St Ar Vf es 
THE GALIGHER COMPANY, 
W. 8th South, Salt Lake 
Utah 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANS- 
PORTATION CORP., Fic 
Room 3105, 135 & ssalle 
Chicago 90, Ill 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS 


Ohi 
— ENGINEERING co 
9 Pl., Los Ange 
ounaunt VAN SAUN MFG x. 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Av 
York 16, N. Y. 
THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
CO., 1422 17th St., Denver 
Colo 
MORSE BROS. MACHINERY co., 
2900 Brighton Bivd., Denver 
ae 
g. ROBINSON co co., 
a th Garden St., F 
4, Pa 
rr te oo co., 
Bic j 


THE SINK ren FLOAT coRP., 
Empire tate Bida Ww 
1, N Y. 
STEARNS- ROGERS MFG co., 
720 California St., Denver 

Colo 
STRAUB MFG. co., 
nut St., Oakland Calif 
U. S. HOFFMAN MACHINERY 
CORP., 5 Fourth A 1 
York 3, N. Y¥ 

*laae’s MACHINERY co., 

Folsom Frar 


cisco $ Calif 


FLOTATION REAGENTS & 


SUPPLIES 


ALLEN CONE G MACHINERY 
et 120 Broadway, New York 
5, Y 

ontemennes CYANAMID CO 
MINERAL race rd DIV 
Rockefeller Plaza 


ARMOUR G COMPANY, 
W. 3st St., Chicag 


) 


@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC 


T IoC 


January 1952 


THE DOW CHEMICAL CO., M 


GROCH ENGINEERING CO., 12 


ngeles 


@ HERCULES POWDER co., 94¢ 


’ Del 


KOPPERS _ ©o., 1G. Koppers 
r Pa 

THE MINE G SMELTER Lenege 

co 


NEWPORT TNOUSTRIES, INC., 
rk f New York ] 

NOPCO CHEMICAL CO., 

ORONITE CHEMICAL a 35 


an Frar -_ 


PHILADELPHIA  weggiaiy Re 
Phi lad Je he a 


QUIGLEY COMPANY, INC., 527 
Yew York N. ¥ 


SEPARATION PROCESS co., 


Tasauqua, Pa 
SOUTHWESTERN 1 ger pmgnar pon 
co 


FROGS AND SWITCHES, 
Railway 
@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIV. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO + t Str t r 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., E 
THE C. S. CARD IRON WORKS 
co nve 


EASTON CAR G CONSTRUC- 
TION CO t F 
@THE FROG SWITCH G MFG. 
co 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP., Charles 


PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., INC., 


jew York 


@TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G 
STEEL CO Bridge, N 
UNITED STATES STEEL CO., 


FURNACES, Forging 
THE DENVER FIRE CLAY co., 


Der 


@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
' M Minn 


JOHNSTON MFG. CO., 2825 E 


NATIONAL AIROIL BURNER 
co Phila 


FUSES, Detonating & 
Blasting (see Blasting 


Supplies) 


G 


GAS ANALYZERS AND 
RECORDERS 


e@BAILe Y METER co., 


E. D. BULLARD co., Eight 
ibd 

BURRELL CORP., 4 Fifth 

CAMBRIDG eT RUMEN co 


INC ) Te 
ELLISON DRAFT GAGE CO., 214 


, 


CHARLES ENGELHARD, INC., 


Yeworr 


THE HAYS CORP., East th t 

















LEEDS G NORTHRUP CO., 4970 
en Ave., Philadelphia 44, 
a. 

MINNE4POLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO., BROWN IN- 
STRUMENTS DIV., Wayne ond 
 ~eniee Aves., Philadelphia 44, 
‘a. 

THE PERKIN-ELMER CORP., 535 
Hope St., Glenbrook, Conn. 
eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., 1! W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


GAS BURNERS, Natural 


e@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX CO., 
ome k Liberty St., New York 
6 
pda ‘aoemeiie 40 Boardman 
St., San Francisco 3, Calif 

THE DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., 
2301 Blake St., Denver 17, Colo. 

@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 2nd St., No. Minneapolis 
Tl, Minn 

@HAUCK MFG. CO., /|24-136 
Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y 
oo nea AIROIL BURNER 

1298 E. ponerey Ave., Phil- 

Sielphie 34, Pa. 

RAY OIL BURNER Co., 401 Ber- 
nal Ave., San Francisco 12, Calif. 
eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., |! W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
STAPLES G PFEIFFER, 528 
a St., San Francisco 7, 

Calif. 


GAS PRODUCERS 
KOPPERS CO., INC., 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, P 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING 
CO., 7000 Central Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio 


R. DBD. WOOD CO., 1072 Public 
Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


GATES (see Bin Gates 
and Chutes) 


Koppers 
a. 


GEAR-MOTORS 
ae a ge ae MFG. CO., 
wi So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, 
i 


THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. 

DE LAVAL i? TURBINE 
CO., Trenton 2, N. J. 

THE FALK corp., 3001 W. 
Canal St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
FOOTE BROS. GEAR G MACHINE 
CORP., 4545 S. Western Bivd., 
Chicago 9, III. 

@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | River 
Road, Schenectady 5, ;: ae 
@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Persh- 

ing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 
PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS, 
ng Ave. G G St., Philadelphia, 
‘ 
RELIANCE ELECTRIC G EN- 
Grteenenes CO., 1088 Ivanhoe 
Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
onan ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
INC., 540] Anaheim- Telegraph 
Road, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
U. S$. ELECTRICAL MOTORS 
INC., 200 E. Slauson Ave., Los 
Angeles 54, Calif. 
WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP., 6400 
Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


GEAR REDUCERS (see 
Drives) 


GEARS 


The C.0.BARTLETT AND SNOW 
CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio 

BERGEN MACHINE G TOOL CO., 
INC., 189 Franklin St., Nutley 
10, N. J 
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DIRECTORY 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! E. 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 

THE CLEVELAND WORM G 
GEAR CO., 3249 E. Ejightieth 
St., Cleveland 4, Ohio 

THE oe pmenees 
G&G STAMPING CO., P. O. Box 
719, Youngsstown i, Chis 

@CONTINENTAL GIN co., 4500 
5th Ave. So., Birmingham, Ala 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Silauson Ave., Los Angeles !1, 
Calif. 

DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE 
CcO., 853 Nottingham Way, 
Trenton 2, N. J. 

@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC.. 
1728 2nd St., No. Minneapolis 
11, Minn. 

oo MFG. CORP., Mishawaka 
nd. 


eTHE |. B. EHRSAM G SONS 

MFG. CO., Enterprise, Kans. 

THE FALK CORP., 300! W. 

Canal St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

@FARRELL - BIRMINGHAM CO. 
Cc., Ansonia, Conn. 

FOOTE BROS. CEAR G MA- 

CHINE CO., 4545 S. Western 

Bivd., Chicago 9, W 

e@THE FROG, SWITCH G MFC. 

CO., Carlisie, Pa. 


@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO, | 
River Road Schenectady 5, 
N. Y 


CRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS INC., 
3754 N. Holton St., Milwaukee 
12, Wis. 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
112’ West Fourth St., Green- 
ville, Ohio 
D. O. JAMES MFC. CO., 1114 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
bag JEFFREY pane, oe. 935 N. 
h St., Columbus 16, Ohio 

W. A. JONES FOUNDRY G MA- 
CHINE CO., 440] Roosevelt Rd, 
Chicago 24, Ill. 


@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Pershing 


Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 
PHILADELPHIA CEAR WORKS, 
+ ng Ave. G G St., Philadelphia, 
a. 

PYOTT FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
Cc 328 No. Sangamon St., 
Chicago 7, WW. 

SPROUT, os as & co. 
INC., Muncy 2, Pa 
STEARNS-ROCERS MFC. CO., 
1720 California St., Denver 2, 
Colo. 

STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFC. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, III. 
STROH PROCESS STEEL CO., 
1428 High St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
WIS. FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
CO., 623 E. Main St., Madison 
Wis 


GENERATOR SETS, Elec- 


tric 
1. Diesel ine 
2. Gasoline Engine 
3. Electric Motor 
4. Turbine 


at a ee MFG. CO., 
we So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, 


300 


B. F. M. INDUSTRIES, INC., 
2! ay Mill Ave., Brooklyn 34, 
N 


1—2—3 
THE BUDA COMPANY, !54th G 
Commercial, Harvey, 

BUFFALO GASOLINE ENGINE 


SERVICE, 175 Great Arrow Ave., 
Buffalo 7, N. Y 
2 


+ cavern en TRACTOR CO., 


Peoria 
1 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO., |806 
Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo 
3 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 


ogmcese PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Cco., 6 44th St., New York 
" N 


CONSOLIDATED DIESEL ELEC. 


CORP., Ludlow and Canali Sts., 
ae Conn. 
THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORP., 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 

1 


CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC 
MFC. CO., DIV. OF ELLIOTT Co., 
se N. J. 


CUMMINS ENCINE CO., INC., 
— G Union Sts., Columbus, 
nd. 


DAVEY COMPRESSOR CO., N 
Water Fare Sts., Kent, Ohio 
DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO., 

—  » 


oer. o— ENGINE DIV., 
GE OTORS CORP., 
73400 ‘. alee Dr., Detroit 28. 
on 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFC. 
CO., 1331 Tyler St., N. E., Min- 
— 14, Minn. 


FAIRBANKS MORSE G CO., 600 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
i. 

1—2—3 
eCENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | 


River Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y 
3—4 


EL righ trmery MFG. WORKS, 
12’ West Fourth St., Green 

vie. Ohio 

HILL DIESEL ENGINE CORP., 

238 Mill St., Lansing 3, Mich 
1 


HOBART BROTHERS CO., Hobart 
Square, Troy, Ohio 

1—2—3 
HOMELITE CORP., Riverdale 
_ Port Chester, N. Y 


dd goggle yer eoeee. ELEC- 
TrRIC .» INC., 13-02 44th Ave., 
Long Island City 1, a . A 
@LERO! CO., 1706 So. 68th St., 
—_— Wis. 


LISTER BLACKSTONE INC., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York !7 
. F. 


1 
LITTLEFORD BROS., INC., 453 
E. Pearl St., Cincinnati 2, Ohic 
3—4 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., 427 E 
Stewart St., Milwaukee 7, Wis 
3 


MURPHY DIESEL CO., 5317 W 
Burnham St., Milwaukee 14, 
be 


@NORDBERG MFG. CO., 3073 S 
Chase Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis 
1 


D. W. ONAN G SONS INC., 
University Ave., S.E. at 25th, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

—_ 
Se seeees macree G ENCI- 
NEERING CO., 1088 _ Ivanhoe 
Re. eas 10, Ohio 


SHEPPARD DIESELS, Philadelphia 
St., Hanover, Pa. 
1 


STERLING MACHINERY CORP., 
411 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City 
6. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
1—2—3—4 


LAWRENCE WILSON, 215 Main 
a Buffalo, N. Y. 


@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 


January, 1952 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, Div. 
OF OIL WELL SUPPLY CO., 1600 
Ockland Ave., Kansas City 3, 
Mo 

1 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J. 
|—4 


GRAPPLES (see Buckets) 
GREASE (see Lubricants) 


GRINDERS, for Detach- 


able Bits (see Bits, 
Grinders) 
GRINDERS, Concrete 
Facing 
GARDNER MACHINE CO., Be 
GRINDING AIDS, Cement 


AUTOLENE LUBRICANTS CO., 
PROTEX DIVN., 1331 W. Evans 
Ave., Denver 9, Colo 

DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL 
CO., 62 Whittemore Ave., Cam- 
bridge 40, Mass. 

HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa 


GRINDING MEDIA, Mills 


ABBE ENCINEERINC CO., 50 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
gO Geenseens MFG. CO., 
975 Oth St., Milwaukee 1, 
wis. > 
@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX CO., 
INC., 85 Liberty St., New York 
6, N. Y 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH 
CORP., 1080 19th Ave., Oakland 
6, Calif 
COATES sree. PRODUCTS CO., 
Greenville, Ill 
@THE ee FUEL & egg 
COR -ontinental O BI 
a 2, Colo 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
1 West Fourth St., Green 
Vv ile Ohio 
@HARDINCE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFC. & 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
MANGANESE STEEL FORCE Co., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
CO., 1422 17th St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 
THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY G 
MACHINE CO., 1250 St. George 
St., East Liverpool, Ohio 
THE PENNEBACKER CO., 3rd 
G Furnace Sts., Emmaus, Pa 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY CO., 
Chatham Road, Summit, N. J 
@RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIV., 
COMBUSTION ENC. CO. INC... 
1315 N. Branch St., Chicago 22, 
Wh. 
@SHEFFIELD STEEL CORP., Shef- 
field Sta., Kansas City 3, Mo 
oF. L. SMIDTH os, 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, Y 
STRAUB MFG. =e 507 Chest 
nut St., Oakland 7, Calif 
TRAYLOR ENGINEERING G MFG. 
co., Allentown, Pa 
UNITED STATES STEEL CO., 
525 William Penn Place, Pitts 
burgh 3 Pa 
@WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
& PULV. CO., 800 St. Louis Ave 
St. Louis € Mo 
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GRINDING MILL CON- 
TROLS, Feed Regulators 
@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
975 So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 
@HARDINCGE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa. 
THE MINE & SMELTER SUPPLY 
©., 1422 17th St., Denver 17 
Colo 
eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., 1! 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


GRINDING PEBBLES (see 
Grinding Media) 


GRIZZLIES (see Screens) 


GUARDS, Machinery 

HARRINCTON G KINC PER- 

FORATING CO., 5655 Fillmore 

St., Chicago 44, Ill. 

THE KIRK G BLUM MFC co., 
Forrer, Cincinnat 

THE STANDARD METAL MFC. 

CoO., Malinta, Ohio 

THE W. S. TYLER CO., 3615 

Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, 

Ohio 

WISCONSIN 


FOUNDRY AND 
a hn } t 


GUNS & CARTRIDGES, 
Kiln Ring Removal 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC., 
939 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, 
Conn 
WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS CO., 275 Winchester 
Ave., New Haven, Conn 


GUNS, Hydraulic Moni- 
tor (see Monitors, Hy- 
draulic) 


GYPSUM PLANT MA- 
CHINERY 


BODINSON MFG. CO., 240! Bay- 
shore Blivd., San Francisco 24 
Calif 

eTHE J. B. EHRSAM G SONS 
MFG. CO., Enterprise. Kans 
THE HER-BORN ENGR. G MFG 
Cco., P. O. Box 666, Sandusky 
Ohio 

@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. G 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

@McLANAHAN AND STONE 
CORP., Hollidaysburg, Pa 
NOVERA INC., 420 Lexingtor 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO., 
Liberty Trust Bldg Philade 
phia 7, Pa. 

@RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIV., 
COMBUSTION ENG. CO. INC., 
1315 N. Branch St., Chicago 2: 
WH. 

oF. L. SMIDTH G CO., || W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 

@SMITH re ee WORKS, 
532 E. Capitol Dr waukee 
12, Wis 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO, 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, |! 
STURTEVANT MILL CO., 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass 


GYPSUM PLANTS, En- 
gineers, Contractors 
E. LEE HEIDENREICH, JR., 67 
Second St., Newburgh, N. Y 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. G 


ENG. CORP., ark Ave., New 
York 16, N. 

NOVERA INC., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y 

WM. E. ROBINSON G CO., 
ons Garden St., Philadelphia 


DIRECTORY 


SOUTHWESTERN ym 
co., ie 





Angele 58. Calif 
STEARNS. ROGERS MFG. CO., 


1720 California St., Denver 2, 
Colo 


HAMMERMILLS (see 
Crushers, Hammer) 


HARDENERS, Concrete 
AMERICAN FLURESIT CO., 
INC., R Cir 


4 | Red Bank 
nat Ohio 
A. ¢. HORN Co., INC., 10th 
St. and 44th Ave., Long Isiand 
City 1, N.Y 
@THE MASTER BUILDERS CO., 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, 


Ohio 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 
Public Ledger Bldg 6th and 


Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 6, 
Pa 

SIKA CHEMICAL CORP., 35 
Gregory Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
SPRAY-O-BOND COMPANY, 
2225 N. Humboldt Ave Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis 

TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC., 228 
No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill 


HARD SURFACING 


METALS (see Welding 
Rods, Hard Facing) 


HEAT EXCHANGERS 


B. F. M. ggg INC., 
2124 Mill Ave., r yn 34 
N. Y 

eTHE BABCOCK G&G WILCOX co., 


Liberty St New York 


N. Y 
eau COMPANY, 
n rancisco 3, C€ 
INGERSOLL - RAND Prats 
Iwoy, New York 


MANITOWOC ENGINEERING 
WORKS, Manitowoc, Wis 


THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY G& 


MACHINE CO., 1250 St. George 
St., East Liverpool, Ohic 
eF. L. SMIDTH G CO, 11 W 


42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
SOUTHWESTERN a 
noeles 58, Cont. 
STAPLES G PFEIFFER, 528 Bryant 
San Francisco 7, Calif 
STRUTHERS —— corp, 
Pennsylvania Ave M on, Pa 
WORTHINGTON PUMP 6 MA- 
CHINERY a Worthington 


Ave., Harrison, N. J 
nance RADIATOR or 
quette St., Ra NV 


HEAT TREATING MA- 
CHINES, Drill Steel 


@GARDNER-DENVER CO., Quincy 


MAHR MFG. CO., DIV. DIA- 
MOND IRON WKS., 128 2nd 
St No Minneapolis Minn 


HEATERS,Concrete Mixer 
AEROIL PRODUCTS CO 


Park Ave., West New York, N 


@HAUCK MFG CO., 
Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y 


rh mtn BROS. INC., 4¢ 
Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
HEATERS, ELECTRIC, Bitu- 
men 
OGENERAL ELECTRIC co., Riv 


Roa Schenectady 


@ A dot before name indicate adver 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


HEATERS, Plant, Hot Air 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP 
Box 8 Roosevelt A : 
BUFFALO FORGE CO 
Broadway. Buff N 


CLARAGE FAN CO., 6!9 Porter 
St., Kalamazoo 16, Mich 
COMBUSTION > gt Div., 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORP 

45th Ave., Elmhu Queens 
on 


BRAVO Boe oer ATION, 


eGENERAL ELECTRIC co 
HEAVY-MEDIA SEPARA- 
TION PROCESS 
@AMERICAN CYANAMID CO 
MINERAL DRESSING DIV. 


Rockefeller Plazc 


THE SINK G FLOAT CORP 
Park Ave., New York t 


WESTERN MACHINERY CO 
F m St n F 


HOISTS 


@AMERICAN HOIST G DERRICK 
CO., ¢ Robert St., St. Pau 


Minn 
AMERICAN ve DREDGE co. 
INC., 2 Tay 


Wayne 6, Ind 


ANTHONY COMPANY 


ATLAS CORP., M 
SEESE enee.- 


THE BRADY CONVEYOR co 


C. H. & E. MFG. CO., 


Palmer Milwauke 


44t WW 


@ CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
O., E y 


CHISHOLM- -MOORE HOIST 
CORP., Fron 


THE CLEVELAND | CHAIN G 
MFG. CcO., 44 t 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE G 
enoneeeat £° E 


ROth 


eCLIPPER MFG. co., ,, 2807 Va 


a 


CLYDE IRON WORKS, INC 


COFFING, weer co., 


ter St 


CONSTRUCTION 
co’ 


Glenwoc 


MACHINERY 
Water! wa 

CuRTIS PNEUMATIC MACHIN 
ERY CO., 1988 Kie 


DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC CORP 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS INC. 


Springdale 


@ DENVER EQUIPMENT co 4 


Seventeentr 


poser MFG. CO., INC 
Bo e Wichito ¥ 


ELECTRO LIFT, INC., 


New York 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIV 
AMERICAN CHAIN G CABLE 
CO., INC., Reading, F 

GALENA MACHINE G ELECTRIC 
CO., 2 } Mair * lena 


P) 


Kans 
GAR wood INDUSTRIES, INC 
Wayne v Wayne, N 


@GARDNER-DENVER CO 
it 


F.C GEORGE MACHINE co 
INC., Westr 
Or md ¢ ry 


January 1952 


HOPPERS, 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 


@HARNISCHFEGER CORP., 4400 


wauKkee 


THE HEIL CO., X/. Mor 


w 3UKeE Wis 


@ROBINS CONVEYORS Div., 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., r 


DRO-FORGED STONE ASSO- 
CIATES INC., 42 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC 
TOOL CO tate St., Au 


@THE JAEGER MACHINE CO 


THE JEFFREY MFG ge. 935 N 


eJOY MANUFACTURING co., 


Pitt 
s 


@eTHE KENT MACHINE CO., | 
LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS 
INC 4 ¢ t W ater 


eMcLANAHAN Ane STONE 
CORP., | 
@NORDBERG MFG o., 


NOVO ENGINE cO., Porter 


Oo. K. CLU TCH G MACHINERY 


co a, Pa 


ROGERS IRON WORKS €O., tr 


Oo 


ST. PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST 


@SAUERMAN BROS., INC., 


SHEPARD NILES CRANE G 
HOIST CORP huyler Av 


SILENT HOIST G CRANE CO., 


STEARNS-ROGERS MFG co., 


STEPHENS ADAMSON MFG. CO., 


a 


STERLING MAGI SEnY CORP, 
»as 

SUPERIOR - Liectaweo® - 
MUNDY CORP y S New 
TRUCK EQUIPMENT CO. INC., 
‘ Ri t# 4 


wi FOUNDRY AND MACHINE 


WOOLDRIDGE 
ING CO 

WRIGHT HOIST DIV., AMER- 
ICAN CHAIN G CABLE CO., 


NC 


THE YALE G TOWNE MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTUR- 


Aggregates, 
Cement, etc. 
ALPHA TANK G SHEET METAL 


MFG. ¢ 


ANDERSON ENGINEERING CO., 


3 


THE Cc ©. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO Harvard Ave 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 


@BLAW-KNOX CO., Farr Bank 


BODINSON MFG. CO., 24 


eBUTLER BIN CO 











CHASE CONCRETE MACHINERY 
CO., 15 Linwood Ave., Buffalo 2, 
, A 


CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY 
COMPANY, 3720 So. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago 32, Ill 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
so, 4985 Fyler Ave., St. Louis 
, Mo 





CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
COS., Glenwood G Vinton Sts., 
Waterloo, lowa 

ogre GIN CO., P. O. 

x 2614, Birmingham, Ala. 
pod CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 

Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. 

@DIAMOND IRON WORKS INC., 
1728 2nd St. No., Minneapolis 
11, Minn. 

@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
GAR-BRO. MFG. co., 2416 €. 
16th St., Los Angeles 21, Calif 
GENERAL ENGINES CO., INC., 
307 Hunter St., Gloucester, N. J. 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
112% West Fourth St., Green- 
ville, Ohio 





HARDY SCALES CO., 570! So. 
Atlantic Bivd., Maywood, Calif. 
THE WHELTZEL STEEL FORM 
AND IRON CO., 1750 Thomas 
Road, Warren, Ohio 
@ROBINS CONVEYORS DiV., 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 270 Pas- 
saic Ave., Passaic, J 
@lOWA MFG. CO., 916 16th St. 
. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N. 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
@THE C. S. JOHNSON CO., P. O. 
Box 7!, Champaign, Ill. 
LANDIS STEEL CO., 116 W. A 
St., Picher, Okla 
£. F. MARSH ENG. CO., 4324 
W. Clayton Ave., St. Louis 10, 


Mo. 
ges MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, 6 N. E. Halsey St.. P.O 


Box $168, Portiand 16, Oregon 


MOBLE CO., 1860 Seventh St., 
Oakland 20, Calif. 


SPEEDBLOCK, INC., | 144 Union 
— Bidg., Cleveland 14 
io 


@SuPREMIX, INC., 40! Grace St 
Adrian, Mich 


R. K. TYRA CORP., Tyra, Minn 


WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO., 
Paynters Rd., Farmingdale, N. J. 


HOPPERS, Unloading 
Ready Mixed Concrete 


eBUTLER BIN CO., Box 407, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
a 9 4985 Fyler Ave., St. Louis 
, Mo 





@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 
Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo. 


GAR-BRO MFG CO., 2416 E. |6th 
St., Los Angeles 2!, Calif 


@THE JAEGER MACHINE CO., 
550 W. Spring St., Columbus 
16, Ohio 

STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill 
WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO., 
Paoynters Road Farmangdale 
N. J 


HOSE, Rubber 


1. Hydraulic 
2. Pneumatic 


AEROQUIP CORP., 

Ave., Jackson, Mich 
12-34 

AMERICAN VENTILATING HOSE 

CO., 100 Park Ave. New York 

17, N.Y 

2 


300 S. East 


296 


eA 


DIRECTORY 


@BOSTON WOVEN HOSE G RUB- 
BER CO., P. O. Box 1071, Bos- 


THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORP., 
- W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 
Wl. 


2 
CARLYLE RUBBER CO., me. > 
66 Park Pl., New York Ms 

ther te le 


@eCHICAGO PNEUMATIC TvOL 
+ ag e 44th St., New York 


2 
THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. 
CO., Franklin Ave., Cincinnati 
12, Ohio 

1—2—3—4 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO., 
1999 Liberty Bivd., Erie, Pa. 

—2--3--4 
DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., 
4th St. and Jefferson, Dayton 
Ohio 

1 
THE amas —e.. 300 Phillips 
a at Y adie 


— PUMP G ENGINE WORKS, 


Glenwood Ave Medina 
N.Y 
4 
CHARSNER-SENVER CO., Quincy, 
— 


THE GATES RUBBER CO., 999 
S. Broadway, Denver 17, Colo. 
1—2—3—4 
t. H. GILMER CO., DIV. OF 
UNITED STATES RUBBER co., 
Tacony 35, Pa. 
1 —3--4 
GOODALL RUBBER CO., White 
head Road, Trenton 4, N. J. 
1—2-—3-—4 


@B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron 1), 
Ohio 


1—2—3 
@THE GOODYEAR TIRE G RUB- 
BER CO., INC., 1144 E. Market 
St., Akron 16, Ohio 
en all 
GRSENViLLS MFG. WORKS, 
pA, 2% W. Fourth St., Greenville 
10 


HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. 
a tee Mead St., Trenton 3, 


eat 


@HEWITT RUBBER DIV., HEW- 
ITT-ROBINS INC., 240 Kensing- 
ton Ave., Buffalo ‘5, N. 

-3—4 


Lereeeese ENGINEERING CO., 
5701 Natural Bridge, St. Louis 
= Mo 


QUAKER RUBBER CORP., Ta- 
cony G Comly Sts., Philadelphia 
24, Pa. 

1—2—3~—4 
RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN, 
INC., 61 Willett St., Passaic, 
N. J. 

1—2—3 
@REPUBLIC RUBBER DIV., LEE 
RUBBER G TIRE CORP., Albert 
St., Youngstown 1, Ohio 

--4 


RODGERS HYDRAULIC  INC., 
7401 Walker St., Minneapolis 16 
Minn 


STAPLES G PFEIFFER, 528 Bryant 
st, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


@THERMOID COMPANY, Trenton 


eee ae ee 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

1—2—3-—4 


WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J 


ROCK PRODUCTS. 


HOSE FITTINGS 


AEROQUIP CORP., 300 S. East 
Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

@BOSTON WOVEN HOSE G RUB- 
BER CO., P. O. Box 1071, Bos- 
ton 3, Mass. 

CARLYLE RUBBER CO., INC., 

62- 4 Park Pl., New York 7, 
N. 

scnicaco PNEUMATIC TOOL 
co., E. 44th St., New York 
17, " . A 
THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. 
CO., Franklin Ave., Cincinnati 
12, Ohio 
THE DeVILBISS CO., 300 Phillips 
Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio 
DIXON VALVE G COUPLING CO., 
Hancock G Columbia Ave., Phil- 
adeiphia 2, Pa. 

opnnenan-Saeven CO., Quincy, 


ous GATES RUBBER CO., 999 
S. Broadway, Denver 17, Colo. 
GOODALL RUBBER CO., White 
head Road, Trenton 4, N. J. 
pret‘ > MFG. WORKS, 
112% W. Fourth St., Greenville 
Ohio 
HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. 
T° Mead St., Trenton 3, 
oe PNEUMATIC TOOL 
CO., 225 So. Benton St., Ot- 
tumwa, lowa 
@HEWITT RUBBER DiV., HEW- 
ITT-ROBINS INC., 240 Kensing- 
ton Ave., Buffalo 
INDEPENDENT Sceeiiane 
TOOL CO., 175 N. State St., 
Aurora, Ill. 
KNOX MFG. CO., 7, W. Clin- 
ton Ave., Oak lyn, 
LINCOLN roo oda co., 
5701 Natural Bridge, St. Louis 
20, Mo. 


@NEW HAVEN VIBRATOR CO., 
145 Chestnut St., New Haven 7 
Conn. 

C. A. NORGREN CO., 3400 § 
State St., Englewood, Ohio 

RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN, 
rg 61 Willett St., Passaic 


a ag «a COMPANY, Tren 
on, N. 

UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 
1230 Ave. ty the Americas, New 
York 20, ¥. 
suniemnenmens PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J. 


HULLS, Dredge (see 


Dredges) 


HUMIDIFIERS, Labora- 


tory (see Laboratory 
Apparatus) 


HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 


BLACKHAWK MFG. CO., 5325 
W. Rogers St., Milwaukee, Wis 
THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING 
G STAMPING CO., P.O. Box 719, 
Youngstown |, Ohio 
DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC CORP., 
500 Lehman Avenue, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 
HENNEUSE ENGINEERING CO., 
Marion, Ohio 
Anes STEEL CO., 116 W. A 
St., P.O. Box 248 Picher Okla 
LAPLANT- CHOATE MFG. CO., 
INC., 2920 Ist Ave. N.E., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
LEDEEN MFG. CO., 1600 S. Sar 
Pedro St., Los Angeles 15, Calif 
—— HYDRAULIC, INC., 
Walker St., Minneapolis 
ie Mien 
THE RUCKER CO., 4228 Holli 
St., Oakland 8, Calif 
SHEPPARD Sons, Philadelphia 
St., Hanover, 


dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 
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VICKERS INC., DIV. SPERRY 
CORP., 1400 Oakman Bivd., De- 
troit 32, Mich. 

R. D. WOOD CO., 1072 Public 
Ledger Bidg Philadelphia 5 
Pa. 


HYDRATORS, Lime 


ARNOLD G WEIGEL DiV., TO- 
LEDO ENGINEERING CO., INC., 
958 Wall St., Toledo 6, Ohio 

@THE DORR CO., ENGINEERS, 
Barry Place, Stamford, Conn 

@HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa. 

@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MPG. & 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

THE KRITZER COMPANY, INC., 
2 


1 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
25, Il. 
@NORDBERG MFG. CO., 3073 S 
Chase Ave., Milwaukee 7, W's 


@ TRAYLOR ENGINEERING G&G MFG 
0., Allentown, Pa. 


HYDROSEPARATORS 


(see Sand Recovery 
Machinery) 


IDLERS, Conveyor (see 
Conveyor Idlers) 


INDICATORS, Bin (see 
Bin Level Indicators) 


INSULATION, Heat (see 
Refractories) 


INSTRUMENTS, Process 
Control 


THE FOXBORO CO., 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass 
eGENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | Riv- 
er Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y 
THE HAYS CORP., East 8th St 

Michigan City, Ind 

LEEDS AND NORTHRUP CO., 

4970 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 

44, Pa 

MINNEAPOLIS - HONEY - 

WELL REGULATOR CO., BROWN 

INSTRUMENT DIV., Wayne ond 

Roberts Aves Philadelphia 44 

Pa 

oe i ae ere co., 
NC., 


New 


Neponset 


You N. Y 


AL gee jh ow INSTRUMENT CO., 
NC., 92 Portland Ave., Bergen- 
fi eld. N 


WHEELCO INSTRUMENTS co., 
847 W. H cago 7 
J 

JACKS 
ANTHONY COMPANY, Streator 


BLACKHAWK — co., 5325 
Ailwaukee, Wis 
caimminaees s x E A R 1 = G & 
STAMPING co.. PP. 
Younastown hio 
ERIE PUMP # ENGING WORKS, 
3 Glenwo ve Medina 
Y 

LAPLANT-CHOATE MFG. CO. 
INC., 2920 Ist Ave. N. E., Cedar 

Rapids, lowa 


H. K. PORTER, INC., 74 Foley, 
Somerville 43, Mass 

RODGERS HYDRAULIC  INC., 
7401 Walker St., Minneapolis 
16, Minn 

WAUKESHA | — co., West 
t. Pc Ay Naukesha, Wis 


TROY pe 








RY 
De- 
blic 


5 


rO- 
ic., 


rch 
iew 
ic., 


ago 
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FG 


iN 
nd 
4 











JIGS, Sand and Gravel 


THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles I1, 
Calif. 
@DENVER EQUIPMENT CO., |4/0 
Seventeenth St., Denver 17, Colo. 
@McLANAHAN AND STONE 
CORP., Hollidaysburg, Pa 


OVERSTROM G&G SONS, 2213 W 
Mission Road, Alhambra, Calif 
ROGERS IRON WORKS co., Jop 


lin, Mo. 


THE SINK AND FLOAT coar.. 
a State Bidg., New Yor 
ve 


jane MFG. CO., 35! California 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif 


K 


KETTLES, Gypsum, Cal- 
cining 


eTHE J. B. EHRSAM G SONS 
MFG. CO., Enterprise, Kans 
NOVERA INC., 42 “ Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, ¥. 

THE PATTERSON an Ae G 
MACHINE CO., !250 St. Georg: 
St., East Liverpool, Ohio 


KILN PARTS, ENDS, ETC. 


@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
sd So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, 
is 


e@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX CO., 
85 Liberty St., New York 6, 
ve 


CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY 
COMPANY, 3720 So. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago 32, Ill 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIV., AMER- 
ICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., Taylor 
St. G Abbey Road, Elyria, Ohio 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. & 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
oF. L. SMIDTH G CO. 11 W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥ 
SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING 
CO., 4800 Sante Fe Ave., L 
Angeles 58, Calif 
STROH PROCESS STEEL CO., 
a High St., Pittsburgh 12 
a 


@TRAYLOR 1 nee & MFG. 


0., Allentown, 


UNITED IRON cea co., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans 


@VULCAN IRON WORKS, 700 


Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


KILNS, Curing, Concrete 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- 
ERY coO., |!19 Fairview Ave 
Columbus 12 Ohio 


CAMPION FUEL ENG. DIV., P 
O. Box 3941P, Detroit 27, Mich. 


THE CARTER-WATERS CORP., 
2440 Pennway, Kansas City g: 
Mo. 


a! Cco., INC., 
St., York, Pa. 


A. C. HORN CO., INC., 10th St. 
G 44th Ave., Long Isiand City 
1 N.Y. 

JACKSON G CHURCH CO., 32! 
N. Hamilton St., Saginaw, Mich 


LESSMAN oy ae 
Co., E. 20th G Easto 


240 Arch 


Moines 4. lowa 
LITTLEFORD BROS., INC., 
Pear! St., Cincinnat OF 


VICTOR J. — ENG. CO., 
V Bivd., Glendale 


Calif 


®SHORE ENGINEERING, 


Broadway, New York 


@VULCAN IRON WORKS, 700 S 
F 


Main St., Wilkes-Barre 


KILNS, Lime, Vertical 


ARNOLD G WEIGEL DIV., TO- 
LEDO ENGINEERING CO., INC., 
958 Wall St., Toledo 6, Ohio 
@THE ELLERNAN CO., 203 Con- 
tinental Bank Bidg., Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah 
@HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa. 
VICTOR J. NELSON ENG. CO., 
1560 Victory Blvd., Glendale | 
Calif 
NICHOLS ENGINEERING G RE- 
SEARCH age 70 Pine St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 
STRUTHERS ouee CORP., 
Pennsylvania Ave., Warren, Pa 
TRAYLOR ENGINEERING G MFG. 
COo., Allentown, Pa. 
@VULCAN IRON WORKS, 700 So. 
Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


KILNS, Rotary, Cement, 
Gypsum, Lime 


@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
975 So. 70th St., Milwaukee |, 
Wis. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 7 E 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
BIRMINGHAM TANK CO., DIV. 
OF INGALLS IRON WORKS CO., 
P.O. Drawer 1490, Birmingham 
Ala 
THE BONNOT CO., 722 Mulberry 
S.E., Canton 2, Ohio 
@HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa. 
W. P. HEINEKEN CO., 227 Ful 
ton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. & 
ENG. CORP., g Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. 
McDERMOTT ones. Co., Ft. of 
Washington St., Allentown, Pa 
@NORDBERG MFG. CO., 3073 So 
Chase Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis 
NOVERA INC., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
POSEY IRON WORKS, INC., IN- 
DUSTRIAL HEATING DIVN., 560 
S. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 
eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., || W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
STRUTHERS WELLS CORP., 
Pennsylvania Ave., Warren, Po 


@ TRAYLOR ENGINEERING G MFG. 


CcO., Allentown, Pa. 


UNITED IRON WORKS CO., |08 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 


@VULCAN IRON WORKS, 700 So 


Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


WEBBER EQUIPMENT — 
E. 44th St., New York Y 


L 


LABORATORY APPARA- 


TUS 


THE BALDWIN secomestve 
WORKS, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
BURRELL CORP., 1942 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., 
3765 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 17, N. Y 

CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO., | 700 
Irving Park Rd., Chicago 13, Ill 
THE DENVER FIRE CLAY co., 
2301 Blake St., Denver Colo 


@EATON MANUFACTURING CO., 
139 € 40 St { 


Clevelar 

are onerr. opas co., 4 
“ zie } i! 
=, CLASSIFIER SYSTEMS, 

NC., N. Dearborn 

~ d “iH 
FISHER SCIENTIFIC co., 717 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh , Pa 
FORNEY’S INC., P.O. Box 310 
New Castle, Pa 


DIRECTORY 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | Rive 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y 
GENERAL SCIENTIFIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 27th G Huntir r 
Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa 
THE GILSON SCREEN CO 
E. Market St., Mercer, Pa 

@HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 
St., York, Pa. 

HUMBOLDT MFG. CO., 4? 

Whipple St., Chicago 47 

LEEDS G NORTHRUP CO., 497 

Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44 
Pa. 

MAGNETIC ENGINEERING & 
MPG. CO., 851 Van Houter 


Clifton, N. J 
MANNING, MAXWELL AND 
MOORE, INC., 2 E 


St Stratford Conn 
THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
Co., 1422 i7th St., Denver 
Colo 
NICHOLS ee "sG Pos & RE 
SEARCH CO 
New York 5 
NORTH AMERICA PHILIPS 
co., INC., E. 42n t t 
New York 17. > Y 
PRECISION SCIENTIFIC co 
3737 W Cortior + . 
RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIV 
COMBUSTION ENG. CO. INC., 
1315 N. Branch St., Chicago 22 
i. 
STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. co 
S. 28th St.. Milwauk 
STURTEVANT MILL > 
Clayton St., Boston 22 


THE W. S. TYLER co... 6 


Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, © 
@ UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN 
co., Deane sivd. G 


Racine, Wis 
CHARLES R. WATTS & co. 
Sixth Ave N.W 
Wash 

@WESTERN MACHINERY CO., 
760-766 Folsom St., San Frar 
cisco 7, Calif 
a hee ELECTRIC ©O., 
First Nat’! ank 
burgh, Pa 


LABORATORIES, Testing 


THE GALIGHER COMPAN 545 
W. 8th South, Salt | e ty 
Utah 

THE GILSON SCREEN ¢o 

E. Market St., Mer 
SEPARATION PROCESS am F 
er Bidg., Catasauqua, F 
STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO 
£7 S. 28th St Milw k 4 
Wis. 

Nata ge MILL co. 


e UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN 
C Deane Bivd 

Racine. Wis 
@ WESTERN MACHINERY co 
760-766 Folsom St ncis¢ 
co 7 Calif 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC C0. 
First Nat'l Bank B 

burgh, Pa 


LACING, Belt (see Belt 


Fasteners & Lacing) 


LADDERS, Dredge 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO., 
INC., 2511 Taylor t Fort 
Wayne 6, Ind 

BETHLEHEM rece co 


@ EAGLE 1RON ‘WORKS, 


comb Ave D wa 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORP., 
3ush St Baltir 
ba 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 


LAUNDERS (see Chutes) 


LIFT TRUCKS, Concrete 
Products, etc. 
1. Gos 
2. Electric 
3. Gas-Electric 
THE ATLAS CAR & MEG. co., 


eland 10, 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
DIV THE BAKER - RAULANG 
co ‘ 80th St Cleve- 


1—2—3 
wer ennde y ng co., 
cago Y, lil 
o BESSER MEG co., Alpena, Mich 
ms BUDA COMPANY, 154th G 
=] marvey 
1 
CLARK EQUIPMENT CO., IN- 
DUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., Spring- 


free M 

1—2 3 
EASTON CAR G CONSTRUC- 
TION Co., Ea Pa 

3 

eERICKSON POWER LIFT 
TRUCKS, INC., 14 N. E. Mar- 

f 3, M 
ELWELL PARKER ELECTRIC 60.. 


Cleveland 


1—2—3 
@FLEMING MFG co., 4985 Fyile 
GENERAL ENGINES co., INC., 
ry t sloucester, N J. 
1 
GERLINGER CARRIER CO., Da 


@eTHE FRANK G. HOUGH CO., 
bertyville, tl 


HYSTER CO., 2902 N. E. Clack- 
tla 5, Ure 
1 
@eTHE KENT MACHINE CO., 
T t Cuyoar« 44 F 


@THE KNICKERBOCKER CO, 603 
t xckson, Mich 
1 

@eKWIK-MIX COMPANY, 5 W 


1 


LEwis SHEPARD eoessres 
te j St W ater- 


@eLIFT TRUCKS INC., 24 pring 

r nna 4 Ohio 

LULL MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
; v 

MIXERMOBILE MANUFACTUR- 

ERS N. E P 


Halsey 
Por tland 16, Ore 


REVOLVATOR CO., 36th St. af 
nd 9, North Ber- 


THE ROSS. CARRIER ,cO., 40 


ar h 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK 
CORP 


wnsw 
SILENT HOIST G CRANE CO., 

k 1. Y 
TOWMOTOR CO 


TRANSITIER TRUCK CO., 2477 


THE YALE G TOWNE MFG. CO., 


LIGHTERS, Fuse (see 


Blasting Supplies) 








































































LIME KILNS (see Kilns) 


LIME AND LIMESTONE 
SPREADERS 
ANTHONY COMPANY, Streator, 


er a MFG. CO., Jersey- 
ville, tt. 


EVEN SPREAD CO., Owensville, 
Ohio 


FLINK COMPANY, 502 N. Ver- 
million St., Streator, Ill. 
HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS 
CORP., Sherman St., Galion, Ohio 
@HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT =. 
INC., 604 D, Ave., N.W., Ceda 
Rapids, lowa 


LIME MORTAR & PUTTY 
PLANTS 
@MILLER-KOMLINE, Pe ap ack, 


SOUTHWESTERN a a toma pe 
CO., 4800 Santa Fe Ave., Los 
Angeles 58, Calif 


LIME PLANTS 


ARNOLD G WEIGEL DiV., TO- 
LEDO ENGINEERING CO., INC., 
958 Wali St., Toledo 6, Ohio 
@THE DORR CO. INC., Barry Pl., 
Stamford, Conn. 


@THE ELLERNAN CO., 203 Con- 
tinental Bank Bidg., Sait Lake 
City 1, Utah 
LIME INDUSTRY MANAGE- 


MENT G ENGINEERING, Her- 
shey, Pa. 
eLIPPMANN_ ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 4€03 W. Mitchell St 
Milwoukee 14, Wis 

VICTOR J. NELSON ENG. CO., 
1560 Victory Bivd., Glendale |! 
Calif. 

@PETTIBONE-MULLIKEN CORP., 
IMPACT MASTER DIV., 4700 Ww. 


Division St Chicago 51 Mh. 
WM. E. ROBINSON G CO., 3633 
Philadelphia 


coring Garden St., 
Pa 


osmiry ENGINEERING WORKS, 
532 €. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 
12, Wis. 

SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING 
CO., 4800 Santa Fe Ave., Los 
Angeles 58, Calif 

STURTEVANT MILL CO., 102 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 

@ TRAYLOR ENGINEERING G MFG. 
Co., Allentown, Pa 


LINERS, Kiln (see Re- 
fractories) 


LINERS, METAL, Grinding 
Mill 


@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIV. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO., 40! E St., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. 

ARNOLD AND WEIGEL DIV. 
TOLEDO ENGINEERING CO., 
iNC., 958 Wall St., Toledo 6 

Ohio 

@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX ~ 
8 honed St., New JSork 6, 


a STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 
4 a S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 

aT 

THE EIMCO CORP., P. O. Box 
300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
@THE FROG, SWITCH G MFG. 
CcO., Carlisle, Pa. 

Quincy, 


OSARSHER-BENVER co., 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 


2% W. Fourth St Greenville, 
Oho 
HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa. 
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DIRECTORY 


KENSINGTON STEEL CO., 505 
Kensington St., Chicago 28, Ill. 
MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
CO., 1422 17th St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 

@F. L. SMIDTH G CO., i! W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
@TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J. 
ozmenaas ee RIES, INC. 
P.O. Box 1111, Birmingham 1, 

Ala 
UNITED STATES STEEL CO., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


LINERS, Pump, Metal 


ocean Pr yt STEEL 
Div RICAN BRAKE 


SHOE co., wi e 14th St., Chi- 
cago Heights, 1. 

CARVER PUMP CO., 1056 Her- 
shey Ave., Muscatine, lowa 


a STEEL FOUNDPY CoO., 
33 Se Rigs Kedzie Ave., Chicago 
2 ! 

ELLICOTT MACHINE CORP., 
a Bush St., Baltimore 30, 


@THE FROG, SWITCH G MFG. 
CO., Carlisle, Pa. 


GEORGIA IRON WORKS CO., 
605 12th Street, Augusta, Ga 


THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 


CO., 1422 17th St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 
@TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G 


STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J. 


LINERS, Pump, Rubber 


CARVER PUMP CO., |056 Her- 
shey Ave., Muscatine, lowa 
THE FIRESTONE TIRE G RUB- 
BER CO., 1200 Firestone Pkway 
Akron 17, Ohio 

GOODALL RUBBER CO., White- 
head Read, Trenton 4, N. J. 
@THE GOODYEAR RUBBER TIRE 
CoO., 1144 E. Market St., Akron 
16, Ohio 
@HEWITT RUBBER DIV. HEW- 
ITT-ROBINS INC., 240 Kensing- 
ton Ave., Buffalo 5, N. Y 

THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
CO., 1422 17th St., Denver 17, 
Colo 

QUAKER RUBBER CORP., Taco- 
A = Comly Sts., Philadelphia 

, Pa. 


RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN, 
ear 61 Willett St., Passaic, 


wares STATES RUBBER CO., 


1230 Ave. of A a Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


LININGS, CHUTE (see 
Chute Linings) 
LOADERS 


BARRETT-CRAVENS CO., 4613 
Ss. _— Bivd., Chicago 9, III 


BONDED SCALE G MACHINE 


CO., 41 Bellview Ave., Columbus 
7, Ohio 
1—2—3 


@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 North 2nd St., Minneapolis 
11, Minn 

3 


EAGLE CRUSHER CO., INC., 900 
as Way E., Galion, Ohio 


THE EIMCO CORP., P. O. Box 
300, Sait Lake City 10, Utah 
2—3—4 


GODFREY CONVEYOR CO., | 3th 
and Wolf Ave., Elkhart, Ind 


@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 











| 


@eROB! 





GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., Park 
Ave. G 143rd St., New York 5! 
N. Y. 

1—2—3 
HENNEUSE ENGINEERING CO., 
Marion, Ohio 
NS CONVEYORS DiV., 


HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 270 Pas 
saic Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
1 


@THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 


Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, 1!!! 


HMYSTER CO., 2918 N. E. Clack 
amas, Portland 8, Ore. 
LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS, 
INC., 206 Walnut St., Waoter- 
town 72, Mass. 


@LIPPMANN ENGINEERING 


WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchell St. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

LULL MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
MIXERMOBILE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, 6855 N. E. Halsey St., P. O 
Box Portiand 16, Ore. 
0. K. CLUTCH G MACHINERY 
<3. Florence St., Columbia, Pa 


OTTUMWA BOX CAR LOADER 
Cco., P.O. Box 417, Ottumwo 
lowa 
2 
onary ners MULLIKEN CORP., 
710 W. Division St., Chicago 
$1. i. 
3 


Gerstner CO., 86th St. at 
. Rts. | and $, North Ber- 
gen, 


@SCHIELD-BANTAM CO., 2 

Park St., Waverly, lowa 

THE SINK AND FLOAT CORP., 

Empire State Bidg., New York 
N. Y. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 

7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, III. 
1—2—3 

TRACTOMOTIVE CORP., County 

Line Road, Deerfield, Ili. 

caren ENGINEERING CO., 

a W. 26th St., Chicago 23, 
3 

TROWBRIDGE CONVEYOR CO., 

os Van Houten Ave., Clifton 


; 


LOADERS 


1. Tractor 

2. Underground 
@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
TRACTOR DIVISION, P. O. Box 
st Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


aruey PRODUCTS CORP., 563! 
65th St., Chicago 38, ‘Wi 


@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
1 


@BUTLER BIN CO., Box 407, Wau- 
= Wis. 


CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
CORP., 410 San Fernando Road, 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 

1 


THE EIMCO CORP., P. O. Box 
300, Sait Lake City 10, Utah 


@GARDNER-DENVER CO., Quincy, 
tt. 


G. HOUGH CO., 


e@THE FRANK 
Libertyville, ill 


Sunnyside Ave., 
1 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
2 


1952 


January. 


@JOY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pitts 
burgh 22, Pa 

2 


THE KENT MACHINE CO., |93 
Thomas St., Cuyahoga Falls, O 


LESSMANN MANUFACTURING 
s G Easton Bivd., De 

Moines 4, lowo 

LULL MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44tt 


St Minneapolis 6, Minn 


MAINE STEEL INC., South Win 
ham, Me 

1 
MANDT MFG. CO., 490 W. Good 


ale St., Columbus 8, Ohio 

1 
THE OLIVER CORP., INDUS- 
TRIAL DIV., 19300 Eucli i Ave 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 

1 
OTTAWA STEEL PRODUCTS 
CO., Ottawa, Kansas 

1 


ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., 
& Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo 
2 


SHEPPARD DIESELS, Philadelphia 
St Hanover a 
1 
@TRACKSON COMPANY, 3333 §S 
Chase Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis 
1 
TRACTOMOTIVE CORP., County 
Line Road, Deerfield, III 
1 


cng pa eee WORKS CO., 105 
No. L Pittsburg, Kans. 
2 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1. Diesel 

2. Electric 

3. Gasoline 

4. Oil (L.P.G.) 

5. Storage Battery 


ATLAS CAR G MFG. CO., 


110 


Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohic 
2—5 

THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 

WORKS, Philadelphia 42, Pa 
1—2—3 

DAVENPORT BESLER CORP., 

2305 Rockingham Rd., Daven 

port, lowa 


1—2——-3-—4—§ 
DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO., 


Findlay, Ohio 


1—z2 
THE FATE- aor HEATH CO., 
Plymouth, Ot 
1—2—3 
e@GENERAL ELECTRIC “ River 
oad, Schenectady 5 Y 
2—5 


INTERNATIONAL DIESEL a“ 
TRIC CO., INC., 13-02 
Ave Long want cae TY 
1—3 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
2—5 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP., Charles 
ton 2, W. Va 
1—3 
H. K. PORTER CO., INC., 49th 
G Harrison Sts., Pittsburgh |! 
Pa. 
1—2— 3—4—5 
—— STEEL CAR oS. ey 
r New Yo Y 
given oh ase 
@VULCAN IRON WORKS, 


Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
1—2--3-4—5 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitt 
burgh, Pa 
1—2--5 
@eTHE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE 


cO., DIV OF BALDWIN LIMA 
HAMILTON CORPORATION, Ed 
dystone a 

1—2—3 
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VE 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


1. Diesel-Electric 
2. Gasoline-Electric 
3. Oil (L.P.G.)-Electric 


THE BALDWIN ay 
bat se Philadelphia 42, Pa 
1— 


A BESLER CORP., 
2305 Rockingham Rd., Daven- 
port, lowa 

a ate 
DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO., 
as ee Ohio 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO., 
Plymouth, Ohio 
1 


e@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., ! River 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y 
1—2 
5 ratte» MFG. WORKS, 
2% W. Fourth St., Green € 
Ohio 
1 
H. K. PORTER CO., INC., 49th 
 - Harrison Sts., Pittsburgh 


» —— 
PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., INC., 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y 
1—2—3 
@VULCAN IRON WORKS, 700 & 
Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
1—2—3 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
1—2—3 
@THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE 
co., DIV OF BALOWIN LIMA 
HAMILTON CORPORATION, Ec 
dystone, Pa 
1—2 


LOG WASHERS, Aggre- 
gates (see Scrubbers) 


LORRIES, WEIGH (see 
Weigh Lorries) 


LUBRICANTS, Grease, 
Oil, etc. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
a. Wayne St., Jersey City 3 


DOW CORNING CORP., M 
land, Mich 
LUBRIPLATE DIV., FISKE BROS. 
REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood 
St., Newark 5, N. J. 
GAR-BRO MFG. CO., 24/6 £ 
16th St.. Los Angeles 2 Calif 
oy OIL CORP., Gross St. G 
. RR, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
: F. HOUGHTON & Co., 303 
W. Lehigh Ave., Phila jelphia 
33, Pa. 
KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO., 
21st G Lippincott Sts., Philadel 
phia 32, Pa. 
MACMILLAN PETROLEUM 
CORP., 530 W. Sixth St Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 
THE PURE OIL CO. 35 €E 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill 
SHELL OIL COMPANY, 50 W 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
SINCLAIR REFINING CO., 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., 26 
Broadway, New York 4, N. ¥ 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF CALIF., 
225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, 
Calif. 
STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA, 
He S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JER- 
SEY), 8 W. SIst St., New York 


’ 


echinacea 


STEWART-WARNER CORP., 
1826 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 

SUN OIL CO., 1608 Walnut St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

SWAN-FINCH OIL CO., 30 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 

N. Y. 

@THE TEXAS CO., 135 £. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL 
CO., 17 Battery Pi., New York 
4,N. Y¥ 
THE WHITMORE MFG. CO., Box 
1640, Station C, Cleveland 4, 
Ohio 


LUBRICANTS, Wire Rope 


AMERICAN STEEL G WIRE CO., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio 

DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC CORP., 
500 Lehman Ave Bowling 
Green, Ohio 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
167 Wayne St., Jersey City 3 


N. J 
LUBRIPLATE DIV., FISKE BROS. 
REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood 


St., Newark 5, N. J 

GREDAG, INC., Gluck Building 
Room 202 Niagara Falls, N. Y 
eGULF olL CORPORATION, Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 

E. F. HOUGHTON G CO., 303 
Ww Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 
33, Pa 

KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO., 
2ist G Lippincott Sts., Philadel 
phia 32, Pa. 

A. LESCHEN G SONS ROPE CO., 
5909 Kennerly Ave., St. Louis 
12, Mo 

MACMILLAN PETROLEUM 
CORP., 530 W. Sixth St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif 
@MACWHYTE CO., 2949 1l4th 
Ave., Kenosha, Wis 

THE PURE OIL CO, 35 E 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |}, III 
ROCHESTER ROPES INC., Cu! 
peper, Va 

JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS 
CoO., 640 S. Broad St., Trentor 
a, Pa. 2 





SHELL OIL COMPANY, 50 W 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y 
STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA, 

910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, it 

STEWART- WARNER CORP., 
18 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, i. 

SUN OIL CO., 1608 Walnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa 

@THE TEXAS CO., 135 E. 42nd 
St New York 17, N. Y 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL 
Cco., 17 Bottery Pi., New York 
4,N. Y 


THE WHITMORE MFG. CO., 
Box 1640, Station C, Cleveland 
4, Ohio 


LUBRICATING SYSTEMS 


THE CLEVELAND WORM AND 

GEAR CO., 3249 E. Eightieth St 

Cleveland 4, Ohio 

GRAY COMPANY, INC., 60 

Eleventh Ave., N. €E., Minne 

apolis 13, Minn 

KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO., 

21st G Lippincott Sts., Philadel- 

phia 32, Pa 

LINCOLN ENGINEERING CO., 
1 Natural Bridge, St. Louis 

30, Mo 


OIL-RITE CORP., 3466 S. 13th 
St., Milwaukee 15, Wis 


THE RUCHER CO., 4228 He 

Oakland 8, Calif 
STEWART-WARNER CORP., 
1826 W savereny Parkway, Chi 
cago 14, Ill. 


A dot before name indicates adver 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2 
N. Y 

ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 119! Fairview Ave 
Columbus 12, Ohio 

THE Cc. O. BARTLETT ANS 
SNOW CO., 6200 Har v 
Cleveland g Ohio 
CARBOLOY DEPT 
ELECTRIC CO., 
Mile Rd., Detroit 3 Mick 


Cooryeprenet At GIN CO., 


GENERAL 


Box 26) Birminghar Ala 
THE snewanen CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 
Calif 

DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 
Cco., 509 E. Smit Ailwau 
kee, Wis 

THE ete a 
G MFG. 


Cleveland 4 "Oh 

ERIEZ MANUFACTURING oe 

63 Commerce Bida Erie 

— «Thy G ELECTRIC 

co., 9 Main St salena 

Kans 

GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS 
12 W. Fourth St r ‘ 

Ohio , 

pong CRANE CORP 

THE JEFFREY MFG. co., 

N. 4th S Columbus 1!¢é 

maguanve ENGINEERING G 

MFG. CO., 85! Van Houten Ave 

Clifton, N. J 

PULVERIZING MACHINERY co., 

Chatham Rood " 

ro gga A er tle ENGINEERING 

CORP., 42 Jew 
York 17.N. Y 

STEARNS MAGNETIC — co., 

S. 28th St w 

Wis 

STEARNS-ROGERS MFG co., 

1720 California St Denver 2 


Colo. 


MASONRY COLORS (see 
Cement and Masonry 
Colors) 


MASONRY SAWS 


CHAMPION MANUFACTURING 


-. 2028 Washingtor 
Louis 3, Mo 
eCLIPPER MFG. CO., 28 War 
wick, Kansas City 8, M 
CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
. Sts 


CO’S., Glenwood G Vinton 

Waterloo, lowa 

a | co., 

STONE MACHINERY co., INC., 

399 Fayette St N. ¥ 

VICTOR enquveenine _CORP., 
ewood Ave., Pt 

44 Po. 


MEASURING DEVICES 


1. Weight 
2. Volumetric (‘See Batchers 
= ge oy Ps mange ootrgaa MIXER 


49% 
ie, 


1—2 
CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
CO’S., Glenwood G Vinton Sts 
Waterloo, lowa 

1—2 
THE Comverer co East 
sla ison Vv s Anas 

Calif 


@FLEMING MFG. CO 
1—2 


@THE C. S$. JOHNSON CO 
Box 7 hampoiar 

1—2 
January, 1952 


NICHOLS ENG G RESEARCH 
CORP Jew York 


} 
NOBLE CO 860 Seventh St 
5k 4 . _@ ? 


1 


SCIENTIFIC CONCRETE SERV- 
ICE CORP 24 Salem Ave., Eliz 


] 


@SYNTRON CO., 4 Lexingtor 


SINTERING MACHINERY CORP., 


CHARLES R waste & co., 
Ave " Seattle 
METERS 
1. Electric 
2. Water 
3. Other Fluids 


AUTOLENE LUBRICANTS co., 
PROTEX DIVN. W. Evons 


3 


AUTOMATIC LIQUID METER 

co 18 E 5th St., Los 
4 3 

8 F aa a INC., 


oklyn 34 


1 

@BAILEY METER CO., vor 
€ 3 velana Vali) 
2 3 

THE BRISTOL CO., Woterbur 
1—2—3 

BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, IWNC., 


ence | 


2—-3 
THE FOXBORO CO., Neponset 
. Mass 
@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 1 River 
Roz ectady 5. N. Y 

1 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 


East 8th St 


THE NAVE CORP., 


nd 


BERNER 


HETHERINGTON G 
entucky Ave., 


INC 4 


2——3 
MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO., BROWN IN- 
STRUMENTS DIV., Wayne and 
t phia 44 


rPniiade 


NEPTUNE METER ¢e.. Ww 
t. New York N. ¥ 
3 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC co., 
k Bldg., Pitts- 
| 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
3 


MILLS, Grinding 


1. Ball 
Compartment 


3. Laboratory 
a od 

5 Roll 

6. Tube 


ABBE ENGINEERING CO., 50 

h St.,. New York 7, N. ¥ 
ae er 

ALLEN CONE G MACHINERY 
CORP sdway, New York 
? 3 

@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG co., 


waukee | 


4—_ 5 —4 
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@AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO., 
1249 Macklind Ave., St. Louis 
* Mo. 


@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX CO., 
“ Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


os BONNOT CO., 722 Mulberry 
S.E., Canton 2, io 
4 





BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO., | 23 
. Third St., Allentown, Pa. 


@DENVER EQUIPMENT CO., 1410 

Seventeenth St., Denver 17, Colo. 
1—3—4 

EAGLE CRUSHER CO., INC., 900 

Harding Way E., Galion, Ohio 
y—2— 5—6 

THE EIMCO CORP., P. O. Box 

300, Sait Lake City 10, Utoh 
1—4 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 


112% W. Fourth St., Greenville 
Ohio 

@HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, P. 


| we 

@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. & 

ENG. yaa , Park Ave., New 
York 16, 
FS. 





THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
CO., 1422 17th St., Denver 17, 


1—-3-_4—6 
MORSE BROS. MACHINERY CO., 
2900 Brighton Bivd., Denver 1, 
— 
@NORDBERG MFG. CO., 
Chase Ave., Milw. aukee 
12-4. $= 
THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY G 
ee yi CO., 1250 St. George 
—e Liverpool, Ohio 
~-3 4-6 


suinianeaies CRUSHER CO., 
Liberty Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 
, Pa. 

3—5 
H. K. PORTER CO., INC., 49th 
4 Harrison Sts., Pittsburgh 1, 


a. 
1—2—3—4—_5—4 

PULVERIZING MACHINERY <.. 

Chatham Road, Summit, N. 


pr 
@RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIV., 
ag ae ENG. CO., INC., 
ate We . Branch St., Chicago 22, 
3—+ 
eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., 1! W. 


3073 So. 
7, Wis. 





a = 2. —- York 18, N. Y. 
4 STEARNS-ROGERS MFG. CO., 
. 1720 California St., Denver 2, 
4 Colo. 
1-2 —3—4 
STEDMAN FOUNDRY G MA- 
CHINE CO., INC., Indiana Ave., 


Aurora, Ind 
5 


STRAUB MFG. CO., 456 Chest- 
nut St., Oakland 7, Calif. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO., 102 
Cone St., Boston 22, Mass. 


ee ——— ~ [ees & MFG. 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 
er 


UNITED STATES STEEL CO., 525 
Ae Penn Place, Pittsburgh 
‘a 


@WILLIAMS PATENT TRUSHER 
& PULV CO., 270! N. Broadway, 
St * aoe 6, Mo. 


MILLS, Washing (see 
Scrubbers) 


MILLS, Hammer (see 
Crushers, Hammer) 


MIXER BODIES, Truck 
(see Bodies) 


300 





eCHAIN BELT co., 
Bruce 





DIRECTORY 


MIXERS, Concrete (see 


Concrete Mixers) 


MIXERS, Plaster & Mor- 


tar 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! E 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 

1600 W. 


St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


CHASE CONCRETE MACHINERY 
$2-,j 94 I med Ave., Buffalo 


eousvauctien MACHINERY 
CO’S., Glenwood Vinton Sts., 
Waterloo, lowa 

) ng BROTHERS CO., 
donia, Wis. 


Fre- 


@THE JAEGER MACHINE co., 
550 W. Colum 


Spring St., 

16, Ohio 
@THE KNICKERBOCKER CO., 603 
Liberty St., Jackson, Mich. 
@KWIK-MIX COMPANY, 235 W. 
Grand Ave., Port Washington, 
Wis. 

MULTIPLEX MACHINERY CORP., 
Elmore, Ohio 

NOVERA, INC., 420 tguington 
Ave., New York 17, N. 
@STEARNS MFG. CO., aie E 
Beecher St., Adrian, Mich 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, 3b. 


MIXERS, Pugmill 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! E. 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
BODINSON MFG. CO., 240! Bay- 
shore Bivd., San Francisco 24, 
Calif. 
THE BONNOT CO., 722 Mulberry 
S.E., Canton 2, Ohi 
HETHERINGTON - BERNER 
INC., 701-745 Kentucky Ave., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
wr MFG. CO., 916 16th St., 
, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Pr Sarr co., 235 W. Grand 
Ave., Port Washington, Wis. 
@LINK-BELT COMPANY, 300 W 
Pershing Rd., Chicago 9, Hil. 
MADSEN IRON WORKS, INC., 
5631 Bickett St., Huntington 
Park, Calif. 
MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave.. 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
NICHOLS ENGINEERING G RE- 
SEARCH CORP., 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y 
THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY G 
MACHINE CO., 1250 St. George 
St., East Liverpool, Ohio 
af A. RIDDELL CORP., Bucyrus, 


SIMPLICITY SYSTEM. CO., River- 
side Dr., Chattanooga 6. Tenn. 
Feeveneee RAGRINERY CORP., 
Netcong, N 

SPROUT, ae & co. 
INC., Muncy, Pa. 


@STEARNS MFG. CO., 600 E 


Beecher St., Adrian, Mich 


J. C. STEELE G SONS, INC., 
North Mulberry, Statesville, N.C 
UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 


MIXERS, Slurry (see 


Slurry Mixers) 


MONITORS, Hydraulic 


GEORGIA IRON WORKS CO., 
605 12th St., Augusta, Ga. 


MORTAR COLORS (see 


Cement & Masonry 
Colors) 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 








@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser 


MOTOR TRACTORS, Off- 


Highway 
1. Diesel 
2. Gas 


x at a TRACTOR CO., 


Peoria 
1 


THE EUCLID ROAD MCHNRY. 
CO., 1361 Chardon Road, Cleve- 
2 17, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
CO., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


—> i. 


@KOEHRING CO., 3026 W. Con- 


cordia Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 
LULL MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
=,  saeeeaes 6, Minn. 


M-R-S MANUFACTURING CO., 
7 Box 336, Flora, Miss. 


@MACK MFG. CORP., “4 Fifth 


Ave., New York 1, N. 
1-2 


MARMON - HERRINGTON CO., 
INC., 1511 W. Washington St 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
wow hoy MOLINE Co., 

©. Box 1050, Minneapolis |, 
Mien 

2 
WALTER MOTOR TRUCK CO., 
1001 Irving Ave., Ridgewood, 
ae Y. (Brooklyn P. O.) 
STERLING MOTORS DIV., THE 
WHITE MOTOR CO., 202! 5 
54th, Milwaukee, Wis 

2 


THE WHITE MOTOR CO., 842 
Rae St., Cleveland 1, Ohio 


WOOLDRIDGE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., Sunnyvale, Calif 


MOTOR TRUCK CON- 


CRETE MIXERS (see 
Bodies) 


MOTOR TRUCK DRIVES 


AND DIFFERENTIALS, 
Special 


@COOK BROS. EQUIPMENT CO., 
1815 N. Broadway, Los Angeles 
31, Calif. 

DAVEY COMPRESSOR CO., N. 
Water G Saginor Sts., Kent, Ohio 
DETROIT AUTOMOTIVE PROD- 
UCTS CORP., 8701 Grinnell Ave., 
Detroit 13, Mich 
DUPLEX TRUCK CO. 
Hozel St., Lansing 4, Mich. 
EATON MANUFACTURING CO., 
739 East 140th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

KENWORTH MOTOR TRUCK 
CORP., 880! E. Marginal Way, 
Seattle 11, Wash. 
MARMON - HERRINGTON CO., 
INC., 1511 W. Washington St., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind 

TRUCK EQUIPMENT CO. INC., 
1791 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo 14, 
N. Y. 


830 E 


TRUCKSTELL MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., 1435 Union Commerce 
Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


MOTOR TRUCKS, High- 


way 


AUTOCAR CO., Ardmore, Pa. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., Gen- 

pool Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, 
ich. 


@COOK BROS., EQUIPMENT CO., 


1815 N. Broadway, Los Angeles 
31, Calif. 
DART TRUCK CO. 


a at 27th 
Sts., Kansas City 8M 


January, 1952 


index 


MOTORTRUCK 
26th St., Chicago 


DIAMOND  T. 
co., 4517 W. 
23, I. 
@DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER 
CORP., 7900 Jos. Campeau St., 
Detroit 31, Mich. 

DUPLEX TRUCK CO., 830 E 
Haze! St., Lansing 5, Mich. 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO., 


5780 Federal Ave., Detroit 9 
Mich. 
FORD MOTOR CO., Administra 


tion Bidg., Dearborn, Mich. 

THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO 
CcO., Clintonville, Wis. 

G. M. C. TRUCK G COACH Div., 
YELOW TRUCK G COACH MFG 


CO., South Bivd., Pontiac 11 
Mich. 
Ne tga HARVESTER 


COo., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago |}, Ill. 
KENWORTH MOTOR TRUCK 
CORP., 880! E. Marginal Way, 
Seattle 11, Wash. 
@MACK MFG. — 
Ave., New York I, 
REO MOTORS, By, "1331 So 
Washington Ave., Lansing, Mich 
SIX WHEELS INC., 20th G 
Compton, Los Angeles, Calif 
STERLING DIV., THE WHITE 
MOTOR CO., 202! So. 54th St 
Milwaukee |, Wis 
TRUCKSTELL MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., 1435 Union Commerce 
Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
THE WHITE MOTOR CO., 842 E 
79th St., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, 
INC., North Cove Bivd., Toledo 
: Ohic 


MOTOR TRUCKS, Off- 
Highway End, Side, 
Bottom, Dump, Etc. 


AUTOCAR CO., Ardmore, Pa. 

@BAUGHMAN MFG. CO., INC., 

1000 Shipman Road, Jerseyville 

it 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., Gen 

eral Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, 

Mich. 

rn BROS. EQUIPMENT CO., 
15 N. Broadway, Los Angeles 


a) Fifth 
¥. 


3 Calif 

DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC CORP., 
500 Lehmon Ave Bowling 
Green, Ohio 

DIAMOND T. MOTORTRUCK 
CO., 4517 W. 26th St., Chicago 


23, it. 

EASTON CAR G CONSTRUC- 
TION CO., Easton, Po 
e@THE euctiD ROAD MCHNRY 
CO., 136! Chardon Road, Cleve- 
fand 17, Ohio 

FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO., 
5780 Federal Ave., Detroit 9 
Mich. 

FORD MOTOR CO., Administra- 
tion Bidg., Dearborn, Mich 

THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO 
9 Clintonville, Wis. 

G. Cc. TRUCK G COACH DivV.., 
veLow TRUCK G COACH MFG. 


CO., South Bivd., Pontiac 11, 
Mich 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


CO., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago |, Ill 


KENWORTH MOTOR TRUCK 
CORP., 880! E. Marginal Way 
Seattie 11, Wash. 


@KOEHRING CO., 3026 W. Con 
cordia Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis 
@R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC., 230 
N. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 
@MACK MFG. Cor Wes Fifth 
Ave., New York I, 

MARMON - esheets co 
INC., 1511 W. Washington St 
Indianapolis 7, Ind 

REO MOTORS, INC., 133! So 
Washington Ave., Lansing, Mich 
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@MACK MFG. CORP., 





@SCHONROCK EQUIPMENT MFG. 
CO., P.O. Box 1543, San Angelo, 
Texas 
STERLING DIV., THE WHITE 
MOTOR CO., 202! SO. 54th St 
Milwaukee |, Wis 
TRUCK EQUIPMENT CO., INC., 
1791 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo 14 
N 
TRUCKSTELL MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., 1435 Union Commerce 
Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
WALTER MOTOR TRUCK CO., 
1001 Irving Ave., Ridgewood, 
L. I., N. ¥. (Brooklyn P. 0.) 
WILLYS - OVERLAND MOTORS, 
INC., North Cove Bivd ole 
? Ohio 
THE WHITE MOTOR CO.. 842 £ 
79th St., Cleveland |, Ohio 
WOOLDRIDGE MFG. CO., Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 


MOTOR TRUCK 
TORS, Highway 


1. Diesel 
2. Gasoline 


——— CO., Adrmore, Pa 


TRAC- 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., Gen 
eral Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

2 


eCOOK BROS. EQUIPMENT CO., 
1815 N. Broadway, Los Angeles 
31, Calif. 
1—2 
DIAMOND T. MOTORTRUCK 
oo a W. 26th St., Chicago 
. Ub 


DUPLEX TRUCK CO., 830 E 
"—. St., Lansing 5, Mich 


THE EIMCO CORP., P.O. Box 
300, Salt Lake City 8, Utah 
1—2 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO., 
5780 Federal Ave., Detroit 9, 
Mich. 
1—2 
FORD MOTOR CO., Administra- 
io Bidg., Dearborn, Mich. 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO 
COo., Clintonville, Wis. 


G. M. C. TRUCK G COACH DIV., 
YELOW TRUCK G COACH MFG. 


CO., South Bivd., Pontiac 11, 
Mich. 
1—2 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


CO., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 

cago |}, Ill. 

KENWORTH MOTOR TRUCK 

CORP., 880! E. Marginal Way, 

Seattie 11, Wash. 
12) 


M-R-S MANUFACTURING CO., 
P.O. Box 336, Flora, Miss 
1 


350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

1—2 
REO MOTORS, INC., 133! So 
—_— Ave., Lansing, Mich 


SIX WHEELS, INC., th 
Compton, Los Angeles, Calif 


STERLING Div., _ THE WHITE 
MOTOR CO., 20 | ith St 
Milwoukee i Wis 

TRUCKSTELL MANUFACTUR.- 
ING CO.. 1435 Union Commer 
Bidg., Cleveland 14, Oh 

THE WHITE MOTOR CO., 842 E 
79th St., Cleveland 1, Ohio 


MOTORS (see Electric 


Mofors) 


DSRECTORY 


NOZZLES, Spray 
@BOSTON ye 6 ha G RUB- 
BER CO. on 


P.O Bost 
3, Mass 
BUFFALO FORGE CO., 490 
Broadway, Buffalo 5, N. Y 


CARLYLE RUBBER CO., INC., 


62-66 Park Pl., New York 

N. Y 

@eCHAIN BELT CO., 60( Ww 
Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis 
COLORCRETE INDUSTRIES, 
INC., 24th G Ottawa Ave., Hol 
land, Mich 

THE DEISTER CONCENBRATOR 
co. 935 Glascow Ave Fort 
Woyne |, Ind 


ogenven MCH., East Woyne St 


Ft. Wayne 4 Ind 


THE DeVILBISS CO., 300 Phil 

lips Ave., Toledo |, Ohio 

eiOWA MFG. CO., 91° 6th St 

N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 

LINCOLN ENGINEERING CO., 
0! Notural Bridge, St. Louis 

30° Mo 

@LINK-BELT COMPANY, 300 W 

Pershing Rd., Chicago 39, Ill 


eNEwW HAVEN VIBRATOR co., 
145 Chestnut St., New Hoven 
Conn 
SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO., 320! 
Randolph St., Bellwood, II! 
@eYUBA MFG. CO., 35! Cali 
fornia St., San Francisco 4, Cal 


NOZZLES, Washing 


ALLEN CONE G MACHINERY 
CORP., 120 Broadway, New York 
5, Wee Ve 


CARLYLE RUBBER CO., INC., 
62-66 Park Pl New York 7 
N. Y 
eCHAIN BELT CO., 1600 W. 
Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR 
©., 935 Glascow Ave., Fort 
Wayne |, Ind 
@DEISTER MACHINE CO., 1933 
East Wayne St., Fort Wayne 4, 
Ind 


KNOX MFG. CO., 226 W. Clinton 
St., Oaklyn, N. J 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO., 320! 

Randolph St., Bellwood, Ill 

@YUBA MFG. CO., 35! Califor 

nia St., San Francisco 4, Calif 
°o 


OFFBEARERS, Power, 
Concrete Block 


BERGEN MACHINE G TOOL CO., 
INC., 189 Franklin St., Nutley 
10, N. J. 

@BESSER MFG. CO., Alpena, Mich. 
COLUMBIA MACHINE WORKS, 
07 S. Grand Ave., Vancouver 
Wash 
F. C. GEORGE MACHINE CO., 
§iNC., 100 S. Westmoreland Dr., 
Orlando, Fla. 

ona MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 

St. Louis, Mo 
aiinaman STONE ASSO- 

CIATES, INC., 420 Bulkley Bida 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

e@THE KENT MACHINE CO., 193! 
Thomas St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

oLrrn- oe SAR co., nal Bid 

eMULTIPLEX MACHINERY 

CORP., Elmore, Ohio 
THE GENE OLSEN CORP., 401 
Grace St., Adrian, Mich 

@STEARNS MFG. CO., INC., 600 
E. Beecher St., Adrian, Mich. 
WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO., 
Paynters Road, Farmingdale, N. J. 


A dot before name indicates advert 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 


OIL BURNERS 
oAtute- CHALMERS MFG co., 
75 So. 70th St., Milwaukee 


Wis. 


oTHE BABCOCK o WILCOX <0., 


Liberty St., Ih 


CLEAVER- ee co., E 
Keefe Ave, Iwoukee Wis 
ge COMPANY, 

mn Francisc f 
quememaane EQUIPMENT DIV. r 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORP., 
45th Ave Elmhurst ‘ 

N. Y 

COPPUS a ge ted corP.., 
344 Park Ave VA 

Mass 

THE DENVER FIRE CLAY £9., 
2301 Blake St., Denver 

@ DIAMOND IRON WORK, INC 

North 2nd St Mine f 

Minn 
oouenes. ELECTRIC co 


Schenect 


@HAUCK MFG. CO., 

Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y 
JOUNSTON MFG. co., E 
Hennepin ve Minneaoc s 
Minn 

THE MACLEOD CO., 2232-40 Bo 


- 


gen St., Cincinnati 22 r 
RATIONAL AIROIL SUANER 
o., E A 


»dgley 


Ph tadetohi a 34 Pa 
RAY OIL BURNER CO., 401 


Bernal Ave., San Francisc 
Calif 

SIMPLICITY SYSTEM CO., River 
side Dr Chattanooga ¢ Tenn 
eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., a7 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


STAPLES G PFEIFFER, 


t., San Francisco 7, 


OIL FILTERS 
FRAM CORPORATION, Prov 


dence 16, R 
iret A a. WORKS 


528 Bryant 
lif 





Ohi 
HONAN-CRANE CORP., 600 Wa 
bash Ave., Lebanon, ind 
oe perme ENGINEERING co., 
1 Natural Bridge Louis 
20, “Mo 
MULTI- METAL 
co., INC., 358 
New York 
STAPLES G PREIPFER, 528 Bry 
ont St Son Francisco 7 ( 
UNITED STATES HOFFMAN 
MACHINERY cone. f tr 


Avenue Yew 


WIRE CLOTH 


‘ 


Ww. .. 6. on CLARIFIER INC 


wreesew ENGINEERING co 


C ‘ 


OIL, Lubricants (see Lu- 


bricants) 


P 


PALLETS, Concrete Prod- 


ucts 


1. Steel 
2. Wood 
3. Other 


ALLIED WELDING G MFG. CO 
INC., 49 Lorna Door 

F 
ANCHOR rr ee MACHIN- 


ERY CO., Fairview 
Columbus 12, “Ohio 

1—2—3 

BERGEN MACHINE & TOOL co 
INC., 189 Franklin Ave y 
10, Ne J 

1 

r e € 
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@BESSEN MFG. CO., Alpena, Mich 


4 


BUILDERS STRUCTURAL STEEL 
CORP t 


CHASE CONCRETE MACHINERY 
co 


ew AVE butt 


1—-2—3 
CHASE FORY. G MFG. CO., 23 
r Humbus 7, Ohio 
1 


@COLUMBIA MACHINE WORKS, 


@ THE COMMERCIAL ome 6 
STAMPING co., P B 719 
Ohio — 
1 


@ CONCRETE MACHINERY CO., 
: y J 
ROY DARDEN INDUSTRIES, 
INC x 9 North Side 
y 3 
THE DOW CHEMICAL CO., M 
3 


PASRICATORS STeEL .o MFG 
COR Bronx 


FRANTZ PATTERN cf wane 
co 


tes >t L ong 


3 

FREDERICK IRON G STEEL CO., 
@eTHE FROG, SWITCH G MFG. 
co 4 e, Pa 


? 


GENERAL ENGINES a 307 
t J 


sloucester 


} 

F. C. GEORGE MACHINE co., 

inc Westmoreland Dr 
3 

HYDRO-FORGED STONE ASSO- 

CIATES, INC., 42 Bulkley Bidg 


3 


@THE KENT MACHINE CO., 3 

e | syahoga Folls, 
LEWIS - SHEPARD PRODUCTS 
INC Walnut St Water- 


A 
tow NV 


Lifer ME BUILDING SPECIAL- 


TIES INC Brook Haven Dr 


3 
@LITH-I-BAR CO., Sentinal! £ 
MISHCG CORP 
; Fla 
3 
@ MULTIPLEX MACHINERY CORP., 
3 


THE GENE OLSEN CORP., 


@OUINN WIRE G IRON WORKS 


3 


SHERMAN CONCRETE PIPE 
MACHINERY INC f Box 
SPEEDBLOCK. INC 


@STEARNS MFG. CO., INC., 600 


Mich 
STEEL CO., 
CORP 


CONCRETE MCHY 


WITTEMANN MACHINERY a 


lale, N. J 

















PALLET CLEANERS 


BERGEN MACHINE G TOOL CO., 


189 Franklin Ave., Nutley 10, 
N. J. 


ogeeean “— CO., 205 47th St., 
Alpena, M 
*cOLUMBIA ‘eee WORKS, 
S. Grand Ave., Vancouver, 

Wash 

@MULTIPLEX MACHINERY 
CORP., Elmore, Ohio 
sraseerte® PALLET CLEANER 
G CO., 50! Southwood 
Me. Springfield, Ohio 

@STEARNS MFG. CO.. 600 E 
Weecher St., Adrian, Mich. 


PANEL BOARDS, Electric 
@ALLIS- CHALMERS MFG. CO., 


975 S. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis 

THE BUDA COMPANY, |54th G 
Commercial, Harvey, Il! 
@GENERAL ELECTRIC o, | River 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GREENVILLE MFG. wo RKS, 
11215 W. Fourth St., Greenville 
Onto 
THE HAYS CORP., 
Michigan City, Ind 
LITTLEFORD BROS., INC., 453 
E. Pear! St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
MISHCO CORP., 615 SW 2nd 
Ave., Miami, Fla 
@STEARNS M®G. CO.. 600 E 
Beecher St.. Adrian, Mich 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


PANS, GRINDING, Wet 
and Dry 


@EAGLE IRON WORKS, |37 Hol- 
comb Ave., Des Moines 4, lowa 

@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. G 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16.N Y 

THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY G 
MACHINE CO., 1250 St. George 
St., East Liverpoo!, Ohio 

@W. A. RIDDELL CORP., Bucyrus, 
Ohio 


E. 8th St., 


UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 


No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 


PANS, APRON, CON- 
VEYOR (see Convey- 
ors, Apron) 


PERFORATED METAL (see 
Screen Plate) 


PERLITE EXPANDING 
EQUIPMENT 

PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELLS 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 


Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. 


@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | River 
Road, Schenectady 5, | A 
PHOTOSWITCH. INC., 77 


Broadway, Cambridge 42, Mass 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 


First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
PILLOW BLOCKS (see 
Blocks, Pillow) 


PIPE, Asbestos 


JOHNS- eee, <> E. 40th 
St., New York 16, 


UIGLEY eneman, a. 37 
ifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


PIPE, Dredge, Standard 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO., 
iNC., 251! Taylor St., Fort 
Wayne 6, 


302 











DIRECTORY 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! E 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
ELLICOTT MACHINE CORP., 
1611 Bush St., Baltimore 30, Md. 
THE FLORI PIPE CO., 60!-29 E. 
Red Bud Ave., St. Louis 15, b 
@THE FROG, SWITCH G MFG. 
CO., Carlisle, Pa. 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
112% W. Fourth St., Greenville, 
Ohio 
JOHNS-MANVILLE, 22 E 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y 


MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC., 
Dayton Rd., Ottawa, Ill. 
NAYLOR PIPE CO., 


1237 East 
92nd St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., Repub- 
lic Bidg., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
TAYLOR FORGE G PIPE WORKS, 
P. O. Box 485, Chicago 90, Ill. 


PIPE FITTINGS 


BARCO MFG. CO., 180! W. Win- 
memac Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! E 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 

THE CRANE CO., 836 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 
2141 N. W. 25th Ave., Portland 
10, Ore. 

ERIE PUMP G ENGINE WORKS, 
163 Glenwood Ave Medina 
N. Y 


THE FLOR! PIPE CO., 601-29 E 
Red Bud Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
GEORGIA IRON WORKS CO., 
605 2th St., Augusta, Ga. 
oneenve.s MFG. WORKS, 
2 W. Fourth St., Greenville 
Oh. ° 
HAYNES STELL'TE COM°?ANY, 
DIV. OF UNION CARFIDE G& 
CARBON CORP.. South Lindsoy 
St., Kokomo. Ind 


MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC., 
Dayton Rd., Ottawa, III 
NAYLOR PIPE CO., 


1237 East 
92nd St., Chicago 19. Ill. 
TAYLOR FORGE G PIPE WORKS, 
P.O. Box 485, Chicago 90, Ill. 
VICTAULIC CO. OF AMERICA, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

WALWORTH *.. ° Gest 42nd 
St., New York 17 

R. D. WooD co., eae Public 
Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 5; Pa. 


PIPE, Rubber Lined 


THE EIMCO CORP., P.O. Box 
300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
THE GATES RUBBER CO., 999 
S. Broadway, Denver 17, Colo. 
GOODALL RUBBER CO., White- 
a Road, Trenton 4, N. J. 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE G RUB- 

BER COo., INC., 1144 E. Market 
St., Akron 16, Ohio 
@HEWITT RUBBER DIV., HEW- 
ITT-ROBINS, INC., 240 Kensing- 
ton Ave., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
NAYLOR PIPE CO., |237 East 
92nd St., Chicago 19. Ill 
RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN, 
INC., 61 Willett St., Passaic, 
N. J 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


PIPE, Spiral 


ARMCO DRAINAGE G METAL 
PRODUCTS. INC., 1939 Armco 
Ave., Middietown, Ohio 
NAYLOR PIPE CO., 1237 E 
92nd St., Chicago 19, Ill 
TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS, 
P.O. Box 485, Chicago 90, Ill 


PLANERS, Shale 


oon wy WORKS, 137 Hol- 
comb Ave., Des Moines 4, lowa 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 


| 


PLASTER MACHINERY 


MILLER- pean. nes CORP., 
pack, N. J 


PLASTER MIXERS (see 
Mixers, Plaster) 


PNEUMATIC CONVEY- 
ORS (see Conveyors, 
Air) 


POLISHING MACHINES, 
Concrete 
STOW MANUFACTURING CO., 


Pea- 


49 Shear St., Binghamton, N. Y 
PONTOONS, Dredge 

and Pipe 

AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO., 

INC., 2511 Taylor St., Fort 

Wayne 6, Ind. 


BODINSON MFG CO., 24 
Bayshore Bivd., San Francisc 
24, Calif 

@EAGLE IRON WORKS, 137 Hol- 
comb Ave., Des Moines 4, lowa 
ELLICOTT MACHINE CORP., 
1611 Bush St., Baltimore 30, Md. 
GEORGIA IRON WORKS CO., 
605-12th St., Augusta, Ga 
Onsenvies MFG. WORKS, 

12% W. Fourth St., Greenville 

Ohie 
HETHERINGTON G&G 
NC., 701-745 Kentucky 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP., 
P. O. Drawer 2638, Birmingham 
2, Ala. 

MANITOWOC ENGINEERING 
WORKS, Manitowoc, Wis. 


BERNER 
Ave., 


MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC., 
Dayton Rd., Ottawa, Ill. 
NAYLOR PIPE_CO., 1237 East 


92nd St., Chicago 19, Ill 


PORTABLE AGGREGATES 
PLANTS, Crushing & 
Screening Plants (see 
Crushing & Screening 


Plants, Mobile 
Mounted) 

POWDER, Blasting (see 
Explosives & Dyna- 
mite) 

POWER STATION EQUIP- 
MENT 

@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
wie So. 70th St., Milwaukee |, 

@BAILEY METER CO., 1050 Ivan- 


hoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
DE LAVAL ce TURBINE 
CO., Trenton 2, 
@GENERAL aaauane. co., 
Road, Schenectady 5, 
THE HAYS CORP., East 8th St., 
Michigan City, Ind. 
INTERNATIONAL DIESEL ELEC- 
TrRic Co., INC., 13-02 44th 
Ave., Long Island City I, N. Y. 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N. 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
@PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO., 
Liberty Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat'l Bank Blidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


PRECIPITATORS, Dust, 
Electrical (see Dust 
Collectors, Electrical) 


1 River 


@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 


January, 1952 


PREHEATERS, for Kilns, 
etc. 


@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. & 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

eaveneees AIROIL 

co., E. Sedgley 

Shiladelshie 34, Pa 

THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY G 

MACHINE CO., 1250 St. George 

St., East Liverpool, Ohio 

POSEY IRON WORKS, INC., IN- 

DUSTRIAL HEATING DIVN., 56 


BURNER 
Ave 


S. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 
oF. L. SMIDTH G CO., 11 W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y¥ 


PROPORTIONING 
EQUIPMENT (see 
Batchers) 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
AMERICAN FLURESIT CO., INC., 


»ad, Cincinnoat 
7 one oO 
BLUE RIDGE TALC = 
P.O. Box 7, Henry 6, Va 
rym INDUSTRIES, INC. 
wa Ave., Holland, Mich 
Bh sen meevate Co., | River 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
RUBBER 
Road 


INC 


co., 


Trenton 


GOODALL 
Whitehead 
N j 
A. C. HORN CO., INC., 10th St 
G 44th Ave., Long Island City 
ov 
E. F. HOUGHTON G&G CO., 303 W 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa 
KOPPERS CO., a Koppers 
Bidg., Pittsburgh Pa. 
age STEEL CO., 521 Lukens 
}., Coatesville Pa. 
THE MASTER BUILDERS CO 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3 
Ohio 
MEXICO REFRACTORIES CO 
Mex-R Building Mex 
MA . 
GEO. R. MOWAT Se.. 24-26 W 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


+» pom al ng ng INC., 527 
pw York 17, N. Y 
nust.o.fum corp. 24 


| 


5 Oak 


SIKA CHEMICAL, CORP., 
Greaory Ave Passaic, N. J 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., ‘7 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. 
SPRAY- 0-BOND inane. 

N. Humboldt Ave., Mil 
waukee 12, Wis. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
F rst Nat'l Bank Bldg, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 


PULLERS, Car (see Car 
Movers) 


PULLERS, Gear, Wheel 
& Bearing 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY G CO., 5364 
Northwest Highway, Chicago 30 
iL 


BLACKHAWK MFG. CO., 
St 


VN R ge rs M wo ik ee WwW 
RODGERS HYDRAULIC “INC 
740) Walke St Minnearc 


16. Minn 
STEARNS - ROGERS MFG. CO 
20 alifornia St., Denver 

Colo 


PULLEYS, Clutch 
Soerroener ae. GIN CO., P 

Bo 1 Birmingham, Ala. 
DODGE MANUFACTURING 
CORP., Mishawaka, Ind. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., pa N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Oh 


RAR ingens, 








ic 


NC 


NC 


NY, 
Mil 


tts 
. 
ar 


el 


co 


NC 











W. A. JONES FOUNDRY G&G MA- 
CHINE CO., 4401 Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago 24, Ill. 
e@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 
eg tg MOLINE CO., 
A Box 1050, Minneapolis |, 
incr. 
EBSTER MFG. INC., Tiffin 16 
hio 


PULLEYS, Conveyor and 
Elevator 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO., 
4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philo 
delphia 29, Penna 

ANDERSON ENGINEERING CO., 
237 Bent St., Cambridge 41 
Mass. 

THE C. O. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 

@BAUGHMAN MFG. =. 
Shipman Road, Jerseyville 
BEAUMONT BIRCH co. 

Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 
BODINSON MFG. CO., 2401 | Oe 
shore Blvd., San Francisc 24, 
Calif 

@CONTINENTAL GIN CO., 4 
5th Ave. S., Birmingham, A 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 326( 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif 
R. G J. DICK CO., INC., P. O 
Box 388, Passaic, N. J 
DODGE MANUFACTURING 
CORP., Mishawaka, Ind 

@THE J. B. EHRSAM G SONS MFG. 
CO., Enterprise, Kans. 

@A. B. FARQUHAR CO., /|42 
Duke, Dept: 28, York, Pa 
THE GATES RUBBER CO., 999 
S. Broadway, Denver 17, Colo 
GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC., 
Park *.. 7 143rd St., New 
York 51, 

GREENVILLE viMrc. wo R K s. 
112% W. Fourth St., Gree 
Ohio 


HARDSOGG PNEUMATIC —— 
CO., 225 So. Benton St., 
tumwa, lowa 

THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND 
RON CO., 1750 Thomas Road 
Warren, Ohio 





@eROBINS CONVEYORS Stv.. 


HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 
saic Ave., Passaic, N. J. 


@lOWA MFG. CO., 916 I6th St., 


N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 

THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 

W. A. JONES FOUNDRY G MA- 
CHINE CO., 440! Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago 24, Ill. 

FRANK A. KREMSER G SONS, 
INC., 3435-45 N. Sth St., Phila- 
delphia 40, Pa. 


@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Pershing 


Road, Chicago 9, III 


@LIPPMANN ENGINEERING 


WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchell St 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

E. F. MARSH ENG. CO., 4324 
W. Clayton Ave., St. Louis 10, 
Mo. 

THE MEDART CO., 100 Potomac 
St., St. Louis 18, Mo 


@McLANAHAN AND STONE 


CORP., Hollidaysburg, Pa 


@PETTIBONE-MULLIKEN CORP., 


IMPACT MASTER DIVISION 
4700 W. Division St 

51, i 

PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS, 
rie Ave. and G St., Phila 

Pa 

PYOTT FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
CO., 328 No. Sangamon St 
Chicago 7, Ili. 

ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., |! th 
G Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo 


@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 


532 wi . oe Dr., Milwaukee 


12, 


senour, WALDRON G CO., 
INC., Muncy, Pa. 


DIRECTORY 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 


7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


TROWBRIDGE CONVEYOR CO., 
851 Van Houten Ave., Clifton, 
N. J 


UNITED IRON WORKS CO., !08 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 
— MFG. INC., Tiffin 16, 
Oh 


Yuba aay > co., California 
St an Francisco 4 ‘Cal 


PULLEYS, Magnetic (see 
Magnetic Separators) 


PULP DENSITY CON- 
TROLLERS 


FARMERS ENG. G MFG. co.. 
Brushton Ave., Pittsbr 
Pa 


THE MINE ane. SMELTER. SUP- 
PLY CO., Street 
Denver 17, Cc a 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO., BROWN IN 
STRUMENTS DIV.. Wavne G 
Windrim Aves Philadelphia 44 
Pa 

PULVERIZER FUEL SYS- 
TEMS (see Coal Pulver- 
izing Equipment, Direct 
Firing) 


PULVERIZERS (see Mills) 
PUMPS, Air Lift 


1. Cement 
2. Slurry 
3. Water 


oo nrg BRAKE SHOE co., 
ark Ave., New York 
Ni ¥, 


2 


@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIV. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO., 377 E. 14th St., Chi 
cago Heights, III 

2 


B. F. M. INDUSTRIES, INC., 
2124 Mill Ave., Brooklyn 34 
N. Y. 


3 
c. H. G E. MFG. CO., 49 N 
Palmer St., Milwaukee r Wis 
3 
@CHAIN BELT CO., O W. Bruce 


St., Milwaukee 4, Wi: 
3 
eCHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
co., 6 E. 44th St., New York 
17, N. Y. 
3 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
CO’S., Glenwood G Vinton Sts., 
Waterloo, lowa 


DE LAVAL I TURBINE CO., 
Trenton 2, e 


@FULLER COMPANY, Fuller Bidg 
Catasauqua, Pa. 
1 


@GARDNER-DENVER CO., Quinc 


1—2—3 
INGERSOLL-RAND CO.,!! Broad 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 
2—3 
LAWRENCE MACHINE G PUMP 
CORP., 371 Market St., Law 
rence, Mass. 
2—3 
PENNSYLVANIA purr G com- 
PRESSOR CO., Bi 
Easton, Pa 
1—2—3 
ROBINSON AIR - ACTIVATED 
CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, 205 €E 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
1 
@F. L. SMIDTH G CO., 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 
1—-2—3 


lot before nome ind 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


| 


PUMPS, Asphalt 
HETHERINGTON G BERNER 
INC 701-745 Ken 


a icky Ave 
Indianapolis 7, Ind 


LINCOLN ENGINEERING CO., 
5701 Notural Bridge t. Lou 


20, Mo 

MADSEN IRON WORKS, INC., 
3) Bickett St Huntington 

Past Calif 


H. K. PORTER CO., INC., 49tt 
G Harrison Sts., Pittsburgh 1, Pa 
pap and na pe) 6+ al — ka MA 
CHINERY COR 


Ave., Harrison, N 


PUMPS, Cement 


THE BRADY pen ve reas 
CORP., 


@GARDNER-DENVER co., C 


oxmneny _ ar MFG & 
ENG. COR 2 Park A New 
York ¢ +4 Y 

LINCOLN ENGINEERING co., 

Notural ige, 

20, Mo ‘ ; 

MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
Ba Iwinsv e N Y 

ROBINSON AIR - ACTIVATED 

CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, 


42 Jew York N. ¥ 
eF. L. _SMIDTH & Ba) 
42nd St., New Y 


PUMPS, Concrete 
@CHAIN BELT CO., 1600 W. Bruce 


St., Milwaukee 


onnanean-eanven CO., Quir 


LINCOLN ENGINEERING co 
5701 Noturol Bridge 

20, Mo 

WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA 
CHINERY CORP t 


Ave Horr 


PUMPS, Dredge 


@ALLEN-SHERMAN-HOFF PUMP 
co r t 

ones « oa a co., 
w S . 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO 


Pork 


@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIV., OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO., 377 £. l4th St 


Chicago Heights 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO., 
INC., 2511 Taylor St., Fort 


wm 


“” 
Wayne € 


B. F. M INDUSTRIES, INC 
2124 Mill Ave Br 4 
N. Y 

CARVER PUMP co., 


he 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY co., 
2141 N. W. 25th Ave., Portlan 
Ore 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORP 
1611 Bush St., Baltimore Md 
ERIE PUMP AND ENGINE 
WORKS, 


FAIRBANKS wones & co., 


eTHE FROG, SWITCH G MFG 
Co., Carlisle, F 

@GARDNER DENVER CO., 
GEORGIA _ [RON WORKS CO 
6 )S 12th gusta Ga 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS 
HETHERINGTON G BERNER 
INC 101-745 Kentucky A 


’ 
Jianavolis 


1952 


January 


BYRON JACKSON CO., 230! E 


Angeles 11 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., 
é Road, Kansas 


LA WRENCE DALE G PUMP 
CORP t., Lawrence, 


MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC., 


awa 


MILLVILLE IRON WORKS Inc., 
Ave Mill 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, 
N. ¥ 


@PETTIBONE-MULLIKEN CORP., 


@TAYLOR WHARTON Ron G 


STEEL CO > N 
@ THOMAS FOUNDRIES INC., 


WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 


@eYUBA MFG. CO 1 California 


PUMPS, Sand 


ALLEN CONE by MACHINERY 
CORP E way, New York 


@ ALLEN-SHERMAN-HOFF PUMP 
co te Ave 


@ALLIS- CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
7 t bf Milwaukee ‘ 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO 


@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEFL 


DIV OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO ith St 


olo 


@DENVER EQUIPMENT CO., 1410 


THE BRADY CONVEYORS 
CORF . r Bivd 


THE DORE co INC., £ ry 
ELLICOTT MACHINE ages 


ERIE PUMP AND ENGINE 
WORKS 


GEORGIA IRON WORKS CO., 


sgusta, Ga 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 


HETHERINGTON G BERNER 
INC Kentucky Ave., 


BYRON JACKSON CO., 2300 E 
Angeles 11, 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS co 


ad Kansas 


LAWRENCE MACHINE G PUMP 


CORF Lawrence 


LINCOLN ENGINEERING CO 


MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC., 
MILLVILLE IRON WORKS INC., 
THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
MORE MACHINE WORKS 
PEKOR IRON WORKS, Ft. of £ 


@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP 


@TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G 








Inc., 
Birmingham | 


eTHOMAS FOUNDRIES, 
P.O. Box IIII, 
Ala 

@WESTERN MACHINERY CO., 
760-766 Folsom St., Fran- 
cisco 7, Calif. 

@A. R. WILFLEY G 
P. O. Box 2330, A 

@YUBA MFG. CO., 35! A Scare 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


yh INC., 


PUMPS, Slurry 


ALLEN CONE & MACHINERY 
SRP , 120 Broadway, New York 


@ALLEN- caiiiail HOFF PUMP 
co., 259 €. Lancaster Ave 
Wynnewood, Pa. 
@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
975 So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 

AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE e.. 
—t Park Ave., New Yor i 


Ph MANGANESE STEEL 

D OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
q 14th $ St. 
Heights, til. 


eTHE DORR CO., INC., 
Place, Stamford, Conn. 


ERIE PUMP AND 


Barry 


WORKS, a Glenwood Ave 
Medina, N. 

FREDERICK oan & STEEL CO., 
Frederick, Md. 

GALENA MACHINE G&G ELECTRIC 
oe 209-11 Main St., Galena, 
ans. 


ORARSNER-SEevER CO., Quincy, 


GEORGIA RON WORKS CO., 
605 12th St., Augusta, Ga. 
gowns vues. eG. 300 Fall 
, Seneca Falls, N. 

sesnenenes-Raee hg " Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. 

BYRON JACKSON CO., ‘tee E. 
Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 11! 
Calif. 

LAWRENCE MACHINE G PUMP 
CORP., 37! Market St., Lawrence 
Mass. 

eh ELLS IRON WORKS INC., 
be 7 G Florence Ave., Mill- 
ville, 


THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
£2. 1422 17th St., Denver 17 
olo. 


MORRIS “7 

Baldwinsville, 

Solver UNITED po INC., 
. 42nd St., New York 18 

N Y. 

ore MULLIKEN CORP., 

rif ‘. Division St., Chicago 


H. K. PORTER CO., INC., 49th 
4 Harrison Sts., Pittsburgh 1, 
a. 

eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., 1! W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
SPECK SALES AND MFG. CO., 
206 Main St., Galena, Kans 

@WESTERN MACHINERY CO., 
760-766 Folsom St., San Fran- 
cisco 7, Calif. 

@A. R. WILFLEY G SONS, INC., 
P. O. Box 2330, Denver |, Colo. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. Jm 

@YUBA MFG. CO., 35! California 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif 


WORKS, 


@ALLEN-SHERMAN-HOFF PUMP 
co., 259 . ee Ave., 
Wynnewood, 
4 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ALLEN CONE G&G MACHINERY 


CORP., 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. 

4 
@ALLIS- CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
975 So. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 

1—4——5 

AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., 
oY Park Ave., New York 17 


opamionan MANGANESE STEEL 
DIV. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO., 377 €E. 14th St., 
cane Heights, III. 
Gevensaeey COMPANY, Streator, 
1. 
6 
8B. F. M. INDUSTRIES, INC., zie 
1 Ave., Brooklyn 34, N. We 


BERKELEY PUMP CO., 829 Ban- 

croft Way, Berkeley 2, Calif 

BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 

Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
6 


7OIE 
BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY G 
a amet CO., Birdsboro, Pa. 


BLACKHAWK MFG. CO., 5235 
sae asa St., Milwaukee, Wis 


FORGE 
Buffalo 5 


BUFFALO 
Broodway, 
1—4 


Cc. H. & E. MFG. CO., 3849 N. 
an St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


co., 490 
N. Y. 


CARVER PUMP CO., |056 Her- 
shey Ave., Muscatine, lowa 

CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO., 1700 
trsing Park Rd., Chicago 13, Ill 


@CHAIN BELT CO., 1600 W. Bruce 
my _ 4, Wis. 

oGceee PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Cco., 6 E. 44th St., New York 
"5 N 


CLAYTON MFG. CO., 40! N 
Temple City Bivd., P.O. Box 550 
El | ces Calif 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
CO’S., Glenwood & Vinton Sts., 
wegen, lowa 
COOPER-BESSEMER CORP., 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 


DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC CORP., 
500 Lehman Avenue, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 

sean Seorens PUMPS INC., 
i 10th St., Indianapolis 7. 
nd. 


DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE 
CO., Trenton 2, N. J. 
i—4—«6 


@DENVER EQUIPMENT CO., 1410 
Seventeenth St., Denver 17, Colo. 


@THE DORR CO., INC., Barry 
— Stamford, éonn. 
ELLICOTT MACHINE yer 


oh Bush St., Baltimore 30, M 


ERIE PUMP AND ENGINE 
WORKS, 163 Glenwood Ave., 
—- N 


FAIRBANKS MORSE G CO., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago § 


—2 


@FULLER COMPANY, Fuller Bidg., 
— Pa. 


GALENA MACHINE G&G ELECTRIC 
CO., 209-11 Main St., lena, 
K 


pee 
©GARDNER-DENVER CO., Quincy. 
We. 
i—s 


ROCK PRODUCTS. 


DIRECTORY 








GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC., 
— DIV., Wayne, Mich. 


GENERAL SCIENTIFIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 27th and Huntingdon 
=, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


GEORGIA IRON WORKS CO., 
605 12th St., Augusta, Ga. 


GOODALL RUBBER CO., White 
— Road, Trenton 4, N. J. 


THE GORMAN-RUPP CO., 
a ae St., Mansfield, Ohio 


gomes PUMPS, oe, 300 Fall 
m, Seneca Falls, N. Y 
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op ret og MFG. WORKS, 


2) W. Fourth St., Greenville 
Ohio 
HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
- York, Pa. 


HOMELITE CORP., Riverdale Ave., 
wee Chester, . J 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO.,!! Broad- 
way, — York 4, = A 
BYRON JACKSON CO., 230! E 
Vernon Ave., Los Angeles |! 
Calif. 
1—2 
@THE JAEGER MACHINE CO., 
550 W. Spring St., Columbus 16 
Ohio 
1—3 
KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., 
801 Woodswether Road, Kansas 
Oy 6, Mo. 
KEYSTONE DRILLER CO., Sth 
a Beaver Falls, Pa. 
LAPLANT-CHOATE MFG. CO., 
INC., 2920 Ist Ave. N. E., Cedar 


- lowa 

LAWRENCE MACHINE G PUMP 

) ae Market St., Lawrence, 
ass. 


LINCOLN ENGINEERING CO., 
5701 Notural Bridge, St. Louis 
20, Mo. 


6 
MECKUM ENGINEERING, 
a oo Rd., Ottawa, Ill. 


INC., 


THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
CO., 1422 17th St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 

14 


MORRIS MACHINE 
Saiduinevitie, N. Y. 
14 


WORKS, 


MORSE BROS. MACHINERY CO., 
2900 Brighton Bivd., Denver |, 
Colo. 

@NAGLE PUMP INC., 1245 Cen 
ter, Chicago Heights, II! 
OLIVER UNITED FILTERS INC., 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 


N. 
13-5 
PEERLESS PUMP DIV., FOOD 


MACH’Y G CHEM. CORP., 30! 
West Ave. 26, Los Angeles 3!, 


Calif. 

1—2 
PEKOR IRON WORKS, Lock 
Drawer 909, Columbus, Ga 

1 
eee vas PUMP G COMm- 

RESSOR co., Bushkill Drive 
tonon Pa. 

1—5—6 


H. K. PORTER CO., INC., 49th 
— Sts., Pittsburgh |, Pa 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., 2!7 
Maine St., Quincy, III. 
5 


RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN, 


INC., 61 Willett St., Passaic, 
N. J 


ge a 


@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 
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HYDRAULIC 


INC., 
Minneapolis 


RODGERS 
7401 Walker St 
16, Minn 

6 


ST. PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST, 
2207 University Ave., S. E. Min 
neapolis 14, Minn 
SPECK SALES G MFG. CO., 20% 
Main St., Galena, Kans 

3 
THE RUCKER CO., 4228 Fol 
St., Oakland 8 Calif 


6 
@TAYLOR- WHARTON IRON G 
oe CO., High Bridge, N. 


wane IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 
VERNON TOOL CO., LTD., 
Meridian Ave., Alhambra Calif 
1 
VICKERS INC., DIV. 
CORP., 1400 Oakman 
Detroit 32, Mich. 
6 


SPERRY 
Bivd. 


@WESTERN MACHINERY CO., 
760-766 Folsom St., San Fran- 
cisco 7, Calif 

init 

THE WEINMAN PUMP MFG 
CO., 290 Spruce St., Columbus 
8, Ohio 

@A. R. WILFLEY G SONS, INC 
P. O. Box 2330, Denver 1, Colo. 

14 


WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J 

1—2—5 


PYROMETERS 


@BAILEY METER CO., 1050 Ivan- 
hoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio 


+ Saseree, CO., Waterbury 
20, Co 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO 
INC., 3765 Grand Central Ter 
minal, New York 17, N. Y. 

THE DENVER FIRE ‘CLAY co., 
2301 Blake St., Denver 17, Colo 
THE FOXBORO CO., Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 

@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Road, Schenectady 5, N 
LEEDS G NORTHRUP CO., 4970 


1 River 
vi 


Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44 
Pa 

MANNING, MAXWELL CG 
MOORE, INC., 250 East Moir 
St., Stratford, Conn 
MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO., BROWN IN- 
STRUMENTS DIV., Wayne G 


Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 44 


Pa 

eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., 11 W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

WHEELCO INSTRUMENTS CO., 


847 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7 


iW 


RACKS, Curing, Concrete 
Masonry 


ALLIED WELDING G MFG. CO 
INC., 49 Lorna Doone Bivd 
Orlando, Fla 
se CONCRETE MACHIN 
co., 1191 Fairview Ave 
~~ 12, Ohio 
@BESSER MFG. CO., Alpena, Mict 
CAMPION FUEL ENG. DIV., | 
0. Box 3941P, Detroit 27, Mict 
CHASE CONCRETE MACHINERY 
CO., 15 Linwood Ave., Buffal 
2,N. Y¥ 
THE “se FOUNDRY G&G MFG 
— Parsons Ave 
Scheeninee 7, Ohio 
COLUMBIA MACHINE WORKS 
107 S. Grand Ave., Vancouver 
Wash 











INC., 
2apolis 


1O1ST 
Min 


Calif 
ERRY 


3ivd 


co., 
Fran 


MFG 


nbus 


INC 
alo 


igton 














@FLEMING MFG. CO., 
Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo 
GENERAL ENGINES CO _ INC., 
307 Hunter St., Gloucester, N, J 
F. C. GEORGE MACHINE CO., 
INC., 100 S. Westmoreland Dr 
Orlando, Fla 

@LITH-I-BAR CO., Sentinal Build 
ing, Holland, Mich 

@ MULTIPLEX MACHINERY CORP., 
Elmore, Ohio 
THE GENE OLSEN CORP., 4 
Grace St., Adrian, Mich 

@STEARNS MFG. CO., | E 
Beecher St., Adrian, Mich 
WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO., 
Paynters Road, Farmingdale, N. J 


RAILS, Relay 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL G LOco- 
MOTIVE CO., P.O. Box 3 
Birmingham i, Ala. 

L. B. FOSTER CO., P. O. Box 
1647, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


4985 Fyler 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP.. P.O. Box 
271, Charleston 2, W. Va 
RAILWAY, Industria! 


Equipment 

a SORPORATION, Mount 
vil 

sparnaneies STEEL COoO., €E 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
BIRMINGHAM RAIL G LOCO. 
MOTIVE CO., P.O. Box 39) 
Birmingham 1, Ala. 

EASTON CAR 4 | a aeeatameeadenn 
CO., Easton, 

L. B. conan ‘cO., P. - Box 
1647, Pittsburgh 30, " 
@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | Riv 


er Road, Schenectady N. ¥ 
ee + ng CORP., Charies- 
ton 2, W 


PRESSED wees CAR CO., INC., 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y 
RAILWAYS, Electric 


@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., |! River 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa 
READY-MIXED CON- 
CRETE PLANTS (see 
Batching Plants) 


READY MIXED TRUCKS 
(see Bodies, Ready 
Mixed Concrete) 


RECORDERS, Concrete 
Batching 


HARDY SCALES CO., 570! So 
Atlantic Bivd., Maywood, Calif 


a HELTZEL STEEL FORM G 


co., 1750 Thomas Rd 
Warren, Ohio 
NOBLE CO., 1860 Seventh St., 
Oakland 20, Calif 
RECORDERS 
1. Draft 


2. Pressure 
3. Temperature 
@BAILEY METER CO., 1050 Ivan 
hoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
1—2—3 
THE BRISTOL CO., 
20, Conn 
1—2—3 
THE FOXBORO CO., 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 


Waterbury 
Neponset 


THE HAYS CORP., 
— City, Ind. 


East 8th St 


LEEDS G NORTHRUP CO., 4970 | 
aaa Ave., Philadelphia a4 

a 

1—2—3 


@A 


DIRECTORY 


MANNING, MAXWELL G 
MOORE, INC., 250 E. Main 
Stratford, Conn 

MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 


REGULATOR CO., BROWN IN- 
STRUMENTS DIV., Wayne G 
Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 44, 


Pa 
1—2—3 
NOBLE CO., 1860 Seventh St 


Oakland 20, Calif. 
—~2—3 
PYROMETER INSTRUMENT CO., 
INC., 92 Portland Ave., Bergen- 
field, N. J 

3 


WHEELCO INSTRUMENTS CO., 
847 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, 
i 


RECTIFIERS, Electric 


one og MFG. CO., 975 
So. h St., Milwaukee 1, ‘Wis 

nnn ELECTRIC CO., | River 
Road, Schenectady N. Y 
1-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO., 
19th and Hamilton St., Philadel- 
phia 30, Pa. 

e@SYNTRON CO., 450 Lexington 
Ave., Homer City, Pa. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


RECUPERATORS, Waste 


Heat 


MANITOWOC ENGINEERING 
WORKS, Manitowoc, Wis. 


REFRACTORIES, Block, 


Brick, Insulation 


AMERICAN VERMICULITE 
CORP., 654 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. ¥ 

ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY. 
Liberty Street, Lancaster 

e@THE BABCOCK G&G onal co ’ 
85 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
BOTFIELD REFRACTORIES CO., 
Swanson G Clymer Sts., Phila- 
delphia 47, Pa. 

THE CARBORUNDUM CO., RE- 
ace, DIV., Perth Amboy, 


al CARTER-WATERS oom. 
2440 Pennway, Kansas City 8 
Mo. 
CHICAGO FIRE BRICK CO., 1467 
Elston Ave., Chicago 22, Ill 
CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY 
COMPANY, 3 Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago 32 Ht 
THE DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., 
2301 Blake St., Denver 17, Colo 
THE DODSON MFG. CO. INC., 
463 Barwise, Wichita 2, Kans 
Sr ag ® STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 
. 25th Ave., Portland 
o Ao 
GENERAL REFRACTORIES . 
520 Locust St., Philadelphi 
2; Pa 
A. P. GREEN FIRE BRICK CO., 
1018 E. Breckenridge, Mexico 
Mo 
HARBISON - WALKER REFRAC- 
TORIES CO., 1800 Farmers Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
JOHNS-MANVILLE, 22 £. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y 
LACLEDE-CHRISTY CO., !roquois 
Bidg., 3600 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 
MEXICO REFRACTORIES CO., 
Mex-R-Co. Bidg Mexic Mo 
THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY G 
MACHINE CO., 1250 St. George 
St., East Liverpool, Ohio 
PUMICE AGGREGATE SALES 
CORP., 121 S. Yale Ave., Al- 
buquerque, New Mex. 
QUIGLEY COMPANY, INC., Le 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


Jot before name indicates adver 


REFRACTORY G&G INSULATION 
CORP., 120 Wall St., New York 
5,N. Y 
RICHARD C. REMMEY SON CO., 
Hedley St. G Delaware River 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
@W. A. RIDDELL CORP., Bucyru 
Ohio 
SPEEDBLOCK INC 

verce Bldg. C 
Ohi 
x © 


sone 5 SONS INC., 


North 
WALSH REFRACTORIES, coRP., 
101 Ferry St., $ 

WAUKESHA Prt co 

St F i] Ave Woaukest 
ZONOLITE COMPANY, 


LaSalle St., Chicago 
REGULATORS, Feed 
Water 
MOSHER ELECTRONIC CON 
ROLS, 2s Bos n c <* Ra 


Larchmont, N. Y 


REGULATORS, Draff?, 
Pressure, Temperature 
(see Controls) 


REGULATORS, Voltage 


@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
] 


975 So. 70th St., Milwaukee 
Wis 
yg oe meerme co., 
er Road, Schenectac N. Y 
RESPIRATORS 


AMERICAN ppt a 9... 
chanic St., Southbridae 


THE DeVILBISS co., Phillips 
Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio 
GENERAL SCIENTIFIC EQUIP- 


MENT CO., 2 G ntingdor 
Sts Philadelphia 2. Pa 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 248 
Washington St., Reading, Pa 


REVOLUTION COUNTERS 


(see Tachometfers) 


REVOLVING CRANES 


(See Derricks, Stiffleg 
or Guy) 


RHEOSTATS 
@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | River 


Road, Schenectady , 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC co., 
rst Nat'l Bank 

ir gh Pa 


t 


ROCK SPLITTERS, for 


Stone-Faced Masonry 


@DES PLAINES CONCRETE MA 


CHINERY | co 


erane noes PRODUCTS 
W. Burleigh St., Milwauk 


ROCK WOOL CUPOLAS 


& EQUIPMENT 


WHITING CORP., 15693 Lathrog 
Ave., Harvey, Ill 


RODS, for Grinding Mills 


kee 


@ALLIS- CHALMERS MFG. CO 
975 S$. 70th St., Milwo 


Wis 


= New FUEL & IRON 
co 


920, Denver 
P — 
MANGANESE STEEL — co 


Richmond St G r Ave 
Philadelphia 34, Pa 


» this issue 
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THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
co d enver |7 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING G&G MFG 
co “ Pa 


RODS, Welding, Hard- 
facing (see Welding 
Rods, Hard-facing) 


RODS, Welding (see 
Welding Rods and 
Electrodes) 


ROLLER BEARINGS (see 
Bearings) 


ROOFING AND SIDING, 
Industrial 


THE BARRETT DIV., ALLIED 
CHEMICAL G DYE CORP., 
t New York € N 
BASALT ROCK co., INC., 8th G 
at 


BETHLEHEM “STEEL, co., E 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, 22 E. 40th 
t “ K ¢ N. Y 
KOPPERS | co., — Koppers 
Pa 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP, Repub 
Bi Ohio 
THE RUBEROID co. 500 Fifth 
w York | N. ¥ 
Albert St., 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., 


UNITED STATES STEEL CO., 


ROPE, Manila, Sisal, 


Jute, Etc. 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 


INC., 48 


s Y 


WALL ROPE WORKS, 
Yew Y 7 


ROPE, Wire (see Wire 
Rope) 


RUBBER LININGS (see 
Chute Linings, Rubber) 


s 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT, 
Goggles, Shoes, Etc. 


AMERICAN Crrisatl co., 


E. D. BULLARD CO., é Eighth 
t 


EOMONT 
co 


MANUFACTURING 
ange Sts., Coshoc- 
GENERAL SCIENTIFIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., th G Huntingdon 
t elphia Pa 
GOODALL RUBBER co., White 
Trenton 4, N. J 
eB. F. GOODRICH, Akr 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS co., 


Philadelphia 


LEHIGH SAreTY —— co., 3! 


ntown, Pa 
en tae egg mm & co., iC. 
w x 


UNITED "STATES RUBBER co., 
Americas, New 
d r Y 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 248 
5 Reading, Pa 


SAMPLING EQUIPMENT 


ACKER DRILL CO., INC., 725 


kawanna ve Scranton 
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MFG. CO., 
Milwaukee I, 


@ ALLIS-CHALMERS 
975 S. 70th St., 
Wis 

@FULLER 1 Fuller Bidg., 
Catasauqua, . 

THE GALIGNER COMPANY, 545 
W. 8th South, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
HARDINGE CO., 
St., York, Pa. 
HUMBOLDT MFG. CO., 2014 N. 
Whipple St., Chicago 47, Ill. 
THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
CO., 1422 17th St., Denver 17, 
Colo 

SPRAGUE G HENWOOD, INC., 
gat W. Olive St., Scranton 2, 
a 

STURTEVANT MILL CO., 102 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


SAND DRAGS (see Sand 
Recovery Machinery) 


SAND-LIME BRICK MA- 
CHINERY (see Brick 
Machinery) 


SAND RECOVERY MA- 
CHINERY, Cones, Clas- 
sifiers, Dewaterers, 
Drags, Etc. 

ACME ROAD MACHINERY CO., 
ge! Main Street, Frankfort, 


ALLEN CONE G MACHINERY 
+ ate “54 20 Broadway, New York 


INC., 240 Arch 


oaam ~CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
975 S. 70th St., Milwaukee 1. 
Wis. 

ANDERSON ENGINEERING CO., 
237 Bent St., Cambridge 41, 


Mass 
ATLAS CORPORATION, Mount- 
ville, Pa. 


BIRD MACHINE CO., South Wal- 
pole, Mass. 

BODINSON MFG. CO., 240! Bay- 
shore Blivd., San Francisco 24, 


Calif 
COLORADO IRON WORKS CO., 
1624 17th St., Denver 2, Colo. 


THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif 

THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR 
co., P. O. Box |, Fort Wayne 
1, Ind. 
one. 1RON WORKS, INC., 

2nd Street, Minneapolis 

1 . 


@THE DORR CO., INC., Barry 
Place, Stamford, Conn. 
@EAGLE IRON WORKS, 137 Hol- 


comb Ave., Des Moines 4, lowa 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANS- 
PORTATION CORP., Field Bidg., 


Room 3105, 135 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 90, Il. 

GEORGIA IRON WORKS, 605 
12th St., Augusta, Ga. 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
Greenville, Ohio 


@GRUENDLER CRUSHER G PUL- 


VERIZER CO., 2920 N. Market 
St., St. Louis 6, Mo 

@HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa. 


@ROBINS CONVEYORS Div., 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 270 Pas- 
saic Ave., Passaic, N. j. 

@lOWA MFG. CO., 916 16th St., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N. 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 

@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. G 
ENG. ae 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

@LINK- amy co., 300 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, i. 

eLIPPMANN ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchell St., 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
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DIRECTORY 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

E. F. MARSH ENG. CO., 4324 

W. Clayton Ave., St. Louis 10, 

Mo. 

MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC., 
Dayton Rd., Ottawa, Ill. 
MILLVILLE IRON WORKS INC., 
6th St. G Florence Ave., Mill- 
ville, N. J. 

MORSE BROS. MACHINERY CO., 
2900 Brighton Bivd., Denver 1, 
Colo. 

@McLANAHAN AND STONE 
CORP., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 
IMPACT MASTER DIVISION, 
rt W. Division St., Chicago 

1, WW. 
orn ENG. WORKS, INC., 
515 Central Ave., Minneapolis 
13. Minn. 
ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., 
G&G Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo. 
SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO., 
Durand, Mich 

e@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 
532 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 
12, Wis 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
STRAUB MFG. CO., 456 Chest- 
nut St., Oakland 7, Calif. 
STURTEVANT MILL CO., 102 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass 
THE W. S. TYLER CO., 3615 Su- 
perior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

@UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING 
CORP., 625 C Ave. N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY 
CO., 27 Emerick St., Kingston, 
N. Y. 

) MFG. INC., Tiffin 16, 


11th 


@WESTERN MACHINERY CO., 
760-766 Folsom St., San Fran- 
cisco 7, Calif. 

@YUBA MFG. CO., 35! California 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif 


SANDERS, Cast Stone 


——. PNEUMATIC TOOL 
0., 6 a 44th St., New York 

17, 

smearanoenT PNEUMATIC 

TOOL CO., 175 N. State St., 

Chicago 6, II! 


SCALES, Batching (see 
Batchers) 


SCALES, Conveyor (see 
Feeders) 


SCALES, Hopper 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 119!) Fairview Ave., 
Columbus 12, Ohio 
BEAUMONT-BIRCH CO., 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
BONDED SCALE CO., 2166 S. 
3rd St., Columbus, Ohio 
eBUTLER BIN CO., Box 407, Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 


CO., 4985 Fyler Ave., St. Louis 
9, Mo. 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 E. 


Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 58 
Calif. 

FAIRBANKS MORSE G CO., 600 
. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
WH. 


@FLEMING MFG. CO., INC., 4985 
Fyler Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo 
HARDY SCALES CO., 570! So. 
Atlantic Bivd., Maywood, Calif. 
THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM G& 
§RON CO., 1750 Thomas Rd., 
Warren, Ohio 
wae HOWE SCALE CO., Rutland, 

t. 
e@THE C. S. JOHNSON CO., P.O 
Box 71, Champaign, Il! 


@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 














MEYER SCALES, INC., 449 Cen- 
tral Ave., Orange, cs 
NOBLE CO., 1860 Seventh St., 
Oakland 20, Calif. 
RICHARDSON SCALE CO., Van 
Houton Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
SCIENTIFIC CONCRETE SERV- 
ICE CORP., 724 Salem Ave., Eliz- 
abeth 3, N. J. 

TOLEDO SCALE CO., !090 Tele- 
graph Road, Toledo 12, Ohio 
THE WEBB CORP., 402 E. Broad- 
way, Webb City, Mo. 

WINSLOW GOVT. STANDARD 
SCALE WKS., INC., 25th and 
Haythorne Ave., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

THE YALE G TOWNE MFG. CO., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


SCALES, Laboratory 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO., |700 
Irving Park Rd., Chicago 13, Ill 
@DENVER EQUIPMENT CO., !4/0 
Seventeenth St., Denver | 7, Colo. 
FAIRBANKS MORSE G CO., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, iit. 
FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO., 7/7 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 15, Pa. 
@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

GENERAL SCIENTIFIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 27th G Huntingdon 
Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

we HOWE SCALE CO., Rutland, 

t. 


HUMBOLDT MFG. CO., 20/4 N. 
Whipple St., Chicago 47, Ill. 


TOLEDO SCALE CO., !1090 Tele- 
graph Road, Toledo 12, Ohio 


SCALES, Lorry (see 
Weigh Lorries) 


SCALES, Proportioning 


(see Batchers) 


SCALES, Truck, Railway 


BONDED SCALE G MACHINE 
CO., 4! Beliview Ave., Columbus 
7, Ohio 

FAIRBANKS MORSE G CO., 600 
4 Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
" 


CRSEVEAS MFG. WORKS, 
21> W. Fourth St., Greenville 

Ohio 

HARDY SCALES CO., 570! So 

Atlantic Bivd., Maywood, Calif 


a HOWE SCALE CO., Rutland 


waven SCALES, oe 449 Cen- 
tral Ave., Orange, N. j. 
STREETER-AMET CO., 4/0! N 
Ravenswood, Chicago 13, !!I 
TOLEDO SCALE CO., |090 Tele- 
graph Road, Toledo 12, Ohio 
THE WEBB CORP., 402 E. Broad- 
way, Webb City, Mo 
WINSLOW GOVT. STANDARD 
SCALE WKS., INC., 25th ond 
Haythorne Ave., Terre Havte, 
Ind. 

THE YALE G TOWNE MFG. CO., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


SCRAPERS, Power Drag 


(see Cable Excavators) 


SCRAPERS, Tractor 


@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


@CATERPI mee TRACTOR CO., 


Peoria 8, 
e@THE comes ROAD MACHNRY. 
CO., 136) Chardon Road, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio 

THE HEIL CO., 3000 W. Mon- 
tana St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
ISAACSON IRON —— 6ox 
3028, Seattle 14, 

HENNEUSE ennenemeen co., 
Marion, Ohio 


January, 1952 


index 


LAPLANT -CHOATE MFG. CO. 


INC., 2920 Ist Ave. N. E., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 

@R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC., 230! 
N. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 


SHEPPARD DIESELS, Philadelphio 
St., Hanover, Pa 

SOUTHWEST WELDING & MFG. 
0., 3201 W. Mission Road, 
ye Calif. 

WOOLDRIDGE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., Sunnyvale, Calif. 


SCREEN CLOTH, Woven- 


Wire (see Wire Cloth) 


SCREEN PLATE, Perfor- 


ated 
THE ABBEY-SCHERER CO., 304 
Railroad St., El Monte, Calif. 


gy BRAKE SHOE CO., 
fark Ave New Yerk 

NY 

BODINSON MFG. CO., 240! Bay- 
shore Bivd., San Francisco 24, 
Calif. 

THE ¢ _S | TRON WORKS 
co., enver | 
Colo 

THE wes OT WIRE CLOTH 
CORP., 1080 19th Ave., Oak- 
land é, Calif. 

or PERFORATING CO., 
2445 W. 24th Pl., Chicago 8, Ii 


CHICAGO $ TEEL FOUNDRY 
COMPA Kedzie Ave 
Chicage wr iW 


THE COLORADO FUEL G IRON 


CORP., P. O. Box 1920, Denver 
Colo 
e@cross ees co., Dun 
daff St., P. O. Box 507, Carbon- 
dale, Pa 
@EAGLE IRON WORKS, 137 Hol- 
comb Ave., Des Moines 4, lowa 
@THE FROG, oerten & MPG. 
CO., Carlisle, Pa 
rth Maré. wones. 
St Greer 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER G PUL- 
VERIZER CO., 2920 N. Market 
St., St. Louis 6, Mo 
HARRINGTON G KING PER- 
FORATING CO., 5655 Fillmore 
St., Chicago 44, Ill 
@HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbon- 
dale, Pa 
eROBINS CONVEYORS Rad 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 
saic Ave., Passaic, N. J 
KENSINGTON STEEL CO., 505 
Kensington St., Chicago 28, W 
MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St., Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
McNALLY PITTSBURGH MFG 
CORP., Pittsburg, Kons 
MECKUM ENGINEERING, 
Dayton Rd., Ottawa, Ill. 
CHARLES MUNDT G SONS, 53 
Fairmount Ave., Jersey City 4, 


INC., 


N. J. 

eee gag StomeEReS co., 

Durand, 

m_T hac WORKS, 
Capito! Dr., Milwaukee 

iz wa 


STANDARD STAMPING G PER- 
FORATING co., 3131 W. 49th 
Place, Chicago 32, Ill. 
STEPHENS- oy MFG. CO., 
Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill 
@TAYLOR- WHARTON {RON G 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J. 
UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 
UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY 
co., Emeri t., Kensington 
N Y. 


SCREENING PLANTS, 


Portable (see Crushing 
and Screening Plants 
Portable) 
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SCREENS 


Gravity 

Grizziey 

Laboratory 
Revolving 

Scrubber 

Vibrating G Shaker 
Gyrating 


ABBE ENGINEERING CO., 50 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y 
4 


Moy een 


ACME ROAD or eg ne co., 


gt Main Street Frank 


oe 
ALLEN CONE G&G MACHINERY 
CORP., |2U Broadway, New York 
5, % V¥. 
6 


ALLIED WELDING & “0 co 
INC., 49 Lorna Do 


lando, Fia 
4—6 

@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 9 

So. 7Utn St., Milwaukee |, Wis 
2—4—5—-6 

—— BRAKE SHOE co 

Park Ave New Y 

N. 
ae 

ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- 

ERY CO., |19! Fairview Ave 


Columbus 12, Ohio 
@AUSTIN-WESTERN CO., Aurora 
i. 


4—6 
THE C. O. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave 
Cieveland 5, Ohio 

4 


BODINSON MFG. CO., 2 01 } Say. 
shore Bivd., San Neste ro) 
Calif. 

4—5==6 
BONDED SCALE G MACHINE 
Co., 4! Beliview Ave., Columbus 
7, Ohio 

6 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO., 
Irving Park Rd Chicago 
il 


@ CHICAGO PERFORATING co., 
/, 24th Pl., Chicage 


ro STEEL FOUNDRY = 
20 So. Kedzie Ave 
52° i 
6 
@THE COLORADO FUEL G&G IRON 
CORP., Continent ( Bid 


rm > 
enver ( 


2—6 
THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 Eas? 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles | 
Calif 


)—2-—-3—_4—_ 56 


THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR 
Cco., P. O. Box |, Fort Wayne 


Ind 
6 
@DEISTER MACHINE CO., 933 
East Wayne St., Fort Wayne 4 
Ind. 
6 
@DENVER EQUIPMENT CO., | 41( 
Seventeenth St., Denver 17, Colo 
3—6 
@ DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 2nd St. No., Minneapolis 
11, Minn 
2—4—_5 —-5 
ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 
2141 N. W. 25th Ave., Portlar 
10. Ore 
2-4 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO., 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
3 


THE GILSON SCREEN CO 
Market St., Mercer, Pa 
3 


GREENVILLE se. WORKS, 
2 W. Fourth St 

Ohio 

1—2—4—5—6 


DIRECTORY 


@GRUENDLER CRUSHER G PUL- 
VERIZER CO., 2920 N. Market 
St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 

1—2—4—-59—6 
GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC., 
Park Ave = 143ra <it., New 
York 51, N 

1—2-—3 

@HENDRICK MFG. CO., 
497, Carbondale, *a 

1} —2—3-4—5—6 

@ROBINS CONVEYORS Pao” 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC } 
5a Ave., ph 

2—6 
ROBERT HOLMES G BROS. INC., 
3519 Junction Ave., Danville, ill 

2—3—6 
HUMBOLDT MFG. CO., 2014 N 
Whipple St., Chicago 47, Iil 

3 


PO. Box 


Passaic 


@lOWA MFG. CO., 916 [6th St., 
N.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
)—2—4—6 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
2—6 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. & 
ENG. CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
1. 2—4—5—6 
@KOLMAN MFG. CO., 


e@LINK-BELT CO., 300 W. Persh 
ng Road, Chicago 9, lil 
4—5—6 
@eLIPPMANN ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchell St 
Milwaukee 14, Wis 
| — 2--4—$—6 
ream pe STEEL FORGE CO., 
chmond G Castor Ave 
Pr adelphia "34, Pa 
} -2-4—5 
MILLVILLE IRON WORKS INC., 
6th St. G Florence Ave., Mill 
le, N. J 
4 


McFARLANE- EGGERS — 
ERY co., 


4—6 
@McLANAHAN AND STONE 
CORP., Hollidaysburg, Pa 
2—4—- 5 —-4 
McNALLY-PITTSBURG MFG 
CORP., Pittsburg, Kans 
—-4+—6 


1—2 
MULTI-METAL WIRE CLOTH 
co., INC., 3 f 
_ 
@NORDBERG MFG. CO., 3073 So 
Chase Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis 
2—6 
ae G SONS, 2213 W 
ssion Road, Alhambra, Calif 
“3—6 


THE PATTERSON FOUNSRY & 
MACHINE CO., |. rge 


t East Liverpoo Or 
7 


@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN rt. 
IMPACT masses Div., 


> mor SB 
@PIONEER ENG. WORKS, INC., 
} Central Ave., Minneapolis 
Minn. 
4—6 


PRECISION SCIENTIFIC CO., 


e@PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT 
CORP., 2926 W. Lake St., Chi 
11 
, 
eW. A. RIDDELL CORP., 


"1-6 
Sasens A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., 
S. Broad St Trenton 2 
N. a. 
6 
ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., | th 
G Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo 
2—4—5—6 
@ROSS SCREEN G FEEDER CO., |9 
ector St., New York € N.Y 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


@SCREEN me co., INC 


Buffalo 21, N 

6 
SEPARATIONS ENGINEERING 
CORP., 1 E. 42nd St New 
York 7, N 

eaicaiieal 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO 
Durand, Mich. 
2-4 


THE ORVILLE SIMPSON COM 
PANY, Knowlt 


e@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 
532 E. Capitol Dr., Milwoukee 


Wis 
a 
SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING 


STEDMAN. FOUNDRY G MA 
— co., INC 


6 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO 
Ridgeway Ave 
Fa ai 
STRAUB MFG. CO 
r 3 

pM ee Ho 
STURTEVANT MILL co 


“36 
OSvNTRON. co., 


26 


TAYLOR 
STEEL co 


TRAYLOR 
MFG. CO., 
pw ae 


TRIANGLE ENGINEERING CO 


WHARTON IRON 


ENGINEE?ING 


“§ 
TROWBRIDGE CONVEYOR CO 
6 
THE W. S. TYLER CO 
“tans ates: Fo 
UNITED IRON WORKS CO 
 Seailaaeilceedl 
eUNIVERSAL ENGINEERING 
CORP Ave ’ 
Rapid wa 
4—5—6 
UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY 
co 


a ae 
VERNON TOOL CO., LTD 
6 
VIBRO-PLUS PRODUCTS, INC 
t N.Y 
6 
WEBSTER MFG. INC 
Perna 
@ WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
+ pd co., 


6 , 
@YUBA MFG. CO., 
» 4 a 
SCREW CONVEYORS (see 
Conveyors, Screw) 


SCRUBBERS, Crushed 
Stone, Gravel 


ACME ROAD MACHINERY ©CO 
East Mair t 


@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG co 
Wis 


AUSTIN-WESTERN CO 
i 


BODINSON MFG. CO., 24 Bay 
3 Fra sco 24 


THE CONVEYOR CO., ¢ East 


Je les 


@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 


@eTHE DORR CO INC., Barry 
@EAGLE IRON WORKS, 

NM 4 ad 
GEORGIA IRON WORKS CO., 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 


@GRUENDLER CRUSHER G PUL- 
VERIZER CO Market 


eiOWA MFG. CO., 9I¢ ott t 


wa 


@eKENNEDY VAN SAUN _—. ° 


ENG. CORI Ave 
eLINK-BELT CO yf 
@eLIPPMANN ENGINEFRING 

WORK Aitche t 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 


F. MARSH ENG. CO., 4 Ww 


MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC., 
@McLANAHAN ane STONE 
KF re 
@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN COFP 
MPACT MASTER DIV 

@PIONEE! ENG 


WORKS, INC., 


ROGERS If 


ON WORKS CO., 


@eSMITH ENGINEERING WORKS., 


NS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 


B MFG. CO hestnut 

eTRA YLOR ENGINEERING G MFG 
NITE RON WORKS CO., 8 
@eUNIVERSAL ENGINEERING 


CORP v N.W ecar 


ROAD MACHINERY 


MACHINERY co 


@ WESTERN 
WE TER MFG. INC., 
SEAL RINGS, Kiln 


s HALMERS MFG co 


WORKS tow 


MANITOWOC ENGINEERING 
4 

ef SMIDTH G CO., 1 W 

w Y k 5 N Y 


WESTE?N ENGINEERING 


SEPARATORS, Air 
Air Separators) 


(see 


SEPARATORS, Electro- 
static (see Classifiers) 


SEPARATORS, Magnetic 
{see Magnetic Sepa- 


rators) 














SHEAVES 
1. Wire Rope 
2. V. Belt 
a a MFG. CO., 
975 So. 70th St., Milwaukee |, 
Wis. 
2 
@AMERICAN HOIST G DERRICK 
63 S. Robert St., St. Poul !, 


Minn 
@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEFL 
. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO., 377 E. 14th St., Chi- 
- Heights, i. 


THE Cc. O. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO. od Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland §, Oh 


BERGEN MACHINE G TOOL CO., 
ion 189 Franklin Ave., Nutley 
} b & 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! E. 


Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
1-2 
@BOSTON WOVEN HOSE G RUB- 
BER CO., P.O. Box 1071, Boston 
3, Mass 
2 
THE C. S. CARD IRON WORKS 
CO., P.O. Box 117, Denver | 
Colo 
1 . 
gecsae STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 
720 . Kedzie Ave., Chicago 
32, “ 
1 


CONTINENTAL GIN CO., P. O. 
sy 2614, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER CO., 
— 1, Ohio 


@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 N. 2nd Street, Minneapolis 
11, Minn 
R. & J. DICK Co., oy P. O. 
a 388, Passaic, N 


DODGE MANUFACTURING 
as a , Mishawaka, Ind. 


DOWNS CRANE G HOIST CO., 
540 W. Vernon Ave., Los An- 
ones 37. Calif. 


@THE J. B. EHRSAM G SONS MFG. 
CO., Enterprise, Kans. 
asTns 8 STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 
. 25th Ave., Portl and 
10, on 


FARRELL-CHEEK 
eee Ohio 


@ THE FROG, SWITCH G MFG. CO., 
os ee Pa. 


STEEL CO., 


2416 €E 
Calif 


GAR-BRO MFG. CO., 
16th St., Los Angeles 2!, 
1 


THE GATES RUBBER CO., 999 
+ Oe Denver 17, Colo. 


GRENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
2’ W. Fourth St., Greenville” 

One 

HARDSOCG PNEUMATIC TOOL 

co. 225 S. Benton St., Ottumwa, 

owa 


ROBERT HOLMES G BROS. INC., 
i Junction Ave., Danville, Ill. 


@lOWA MFG. CO., 9!16 I6th St 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 

W. A. JONES FOUNDRY G MA- 
CHINE CO., 440! Roosevelt Rd., 
as o 24, Ill. 


@JOY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pitts- 
a ha 22, Pa. 


STEEL CO., 505 
Chicage 28, Ill. 


KENSINGTON 
- po | ms 


308 


| 


ee ee 


THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO., 
5 E. Market St., Tiftin, Ohio 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING 
> eed W. Loke St., Chicago 


MADESCO TACKLE BLOCK CO., 
Box 148, Easton, Pa. 


THE MEDART CO., 100 Potomac 
t., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
—2 


@McLANAHAN AND STONE 
a te Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


McNALLY PITTSBURGH MFG. 
nas he Pittsburg, Kans. 


NICE BALL BEARING CU., 30th 
and Hunting Park Ave., Phil- 
— 40, Pa. 


PYOTT FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
Sangamon St., 


@SAUERMAN BROS., 


sa 508 S. 
— St., Chicago 1. 


@TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G6 
es CO., High Bridge, N. J. 


UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
a Pittsburg, Kans. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS, 700 So 
- 2 St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


WEBSTER MFG. INC., Tiffin Ié 
Ohio 


WIS. FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
CO., 623 E. Main St., Madison 
Wis. 
1—2 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
— Harrison, N. J. 
SHOVELS, Crawler 
Mounted 
1. Diesel 
2. Electric 


3. Gasoline 
4. Electric Generator 
@AMERICAN HOIST G DERRICK 
CO., 63 S. Robert St., St. Paul 
1, Minn. 
1—2—3 
Grey , Pesepers CORP., 563! 
h St., Chicago 38, ‘Wi. 


CGprme- care CO., Aurora, 


1-3 
BAY ay SHOVELS, INC., Bay 
City, Mich 

1 amen 
THE BROWNING CRANE 6G 


SHOVEL CO., 16226 Waterloo 
eR eins 10, Ohio 


@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mil- 
wauke, Wis. 
a” se 
THE BYERS MACHINE CO., Leck 
- a Ravenna, Ohio 
DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 
— 7. 


INC., 


THE EIMCO CORP., P. O. Box 
— Salt — City 10, Utah 


euecraie STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 
214 . 25th Ave., Portland 
* = 


THE HANSON CLUTCH G MA- 
CHINERY CO., Wall G Miami 
~. Tiffin 15, Ohio 

@THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO., 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, tl. 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 


Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


| 








MYSTER CO., 2918 N. E. Clack- 
amas, Portland 8, Oregon 


INSLEY MFG. CORP., 80! N. 
Olney, Indianapolis 1, Ind. 
JA 


toes a 


KEYSTONE DRILLER CO., 8th 


“a. _ Falls, Pa. 


@KOEHRING CO., 3026 W. Con- 
cordia Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 
1—2—3-4 
LIMA SHOVEL G CRANE DIV., 
OF BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON 


CORP., South Main St., Lima, 
Te) 
1—2—3 

LINK-BELT SPEEDER CORP., 


1201 Sixth St. S. W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
i—2--3--4 


MANITOWOC See SeRNS 
WORKS, Manitowoc, Wis 

Sa Se 
MARION POWER SHOVEL CO., 
617 W. ae St., Marion, Ohio 


asntaens POWER SHOVEL CO., 
250 Miller Road, Benton Harbor, 


Mich. 
1—2—3 
@ NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO., 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ii. 


ORTON CRANE G SHOVEL CO., 
= S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
1—2—3 


ome | goapee CO., Marion, Ohio 


e@THE ey SHOVEL CO., 1000 

E. 28th St., Lorain, Ohio 
1—2—-3—4 

TRACTOMOTIVE CORP., County 

a Road, Deerfield, III. 


—_ a G& SHOVEL CORP., 
6411 W. am St., ‘Milwau- 
kee \®. Wis. 


WAYNE CRANE DIV. AMERI- 
CAN STEEL DREDGE CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 570, Fort Wayne |, Ind. 


SHOVELS, Tractor 


@ALLIS- CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
TRACTOR DIVN., P.O. Box 512, 
Milwoukee 1, Wis. 

ATHEY PRODUCTS CO., 563! W. 
65th St., Chicago 38, Ill 

@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

THE EIMCO CORP., P. O. Box 
300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
HENNEUSE ENGINEERING CO., 
Marion, Ohio 

@THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO., 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 
MYSTER CO., 2918 N. E. Clack 
amas, Portland 8, Oregon 
INSLEY MFG. CORP., 80! N. 
Olney, Indianapolis 1, Ind. 
LESSMANN MANUFACTURING 
Co., E. 20th G Easton Bivd., Des 
Moines 4, lowa 
LIMA SHOVEL G CRANE DiV., 
OF BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON 
aoe. South Main St., Lima, 

hio 
LINK -BELT SPEEDER CORP., 
1201 Sixth St., $.W., Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa 
LULL MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
MAINE —— INC., South Wind- 
am, 
prvedinon MFG. CO., 490 W 
Goodale St., Columbus 8, Ohio 

MANITOWOC ENGINEERING 
WORKS, Manitowoc, Wis. 

THE OLIVER CORP., INDUS- 
TRIAL Div., 19300 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 
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OTTAWA STEEL PRODUCTS Co., 
Ottawa, Kansas 
SHEPPARD DIESELS, 
phia St., Hanover, Pa. 
SOUTHWEST WELDING G MFG. 
co., 3201 W. Mission Road, 
Alhambra, Calif. 

@TRACKSON COMPANY, 3333 S 
Chase Ave., Milwoukee 7, Wis 
TRACTOMOTIVE CORP., County 
Line Road, Deerfield, II 


Philadel- 


SHOVELS, Truck- 
Mounted 

@ AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK 
co., 3 S. Robert St., St. Pa 
} jinn 

BAY CITY SHOVELS, INC., Bay 
City, Mich. 
THE BROWNING SCALE & 
SHOVEL CO., Waterlo 


Rd., Cleveland 10 ohio 
@BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., South Mil 

waukee, Wis. 

THE BYERS MACHINE CO., Lock 

Box 390, Ravenna, Ohio 

THE EIMCO CORP., P. O. Box 

300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 

THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO 

Co., Clintonville, Wis 

THE HANSON CLUTCH G&G MA- 


CHINERY CO., Wall G Miami 
Sts., Tiffin 15, Ohio 

INSLEY MFG. CORP., 801 N 
Oiney, Indianapolis |, Ind. 
@KOEHRING CO., 3026 W. Con- 
cordia Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis 


LIMA SHOVEL G CRANE DivV., 
OF BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON 


CORP., South Main St., Lima, 
Ohio 

LINK-BELT SPEEDER CORP., 
1201 Sixth St. S.W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 


MICHIGAN POWER SHOVEL CO., 
250 Miller Road, Benton Harbor 
Mich. 

@ NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO., 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ii! 
ORTON CRANE G SHOVEL CO., 
“se 5. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Wh. 

@THE OSGOOD CO., Marion, Oh 

e”OUICK-WAY” TRUCK SHOVEL 


CO., 2401 E. 40th Ave., Denver 
5, Colo 

eSCHIELD BANTAM CO., 216 
Park St., Waverly, lowa 


@THE THEW SHOVEL CO., 1000 
E. 28th St., Lorain, Ohio 
euNIT CRANE G SHOVEL CORP., 
W. Burnham St., Milwau 
a 14 Wis. 
WAYNE CRANE DIV., AMERI- 
CAN STEEL DREDGE CO., INC., 
P. O. Box 570, Fort Wayne | 
ind. 


SHREDDERS, Plaster 
ABBE ENGINEERING CO., 50 
Church St., New York 7, N. ¥ 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
Q@WILLIAMS PATENT CRIISYER G 
PULV. CO., 2701 N. Broadway 

St. Louis 6, Mo 


SIEVES, Testing 
FISHER SCIENTIFIC CO., 717 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
HUMBOLDT MFG. CO., 2014 N 
Whipple St., Chicago 47, Ill. 
era ae Bt ge co 


W. Cortland St 


7° LL 
STURTEVANT MILL CO., 102 


Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 
@SYNTRON C9%., 450 Lexingtor 
Homer City, Pa 


THE W. S. TYLER CO., 3615 Su- 
perior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohic 








a aI. 








 CO., 


adel- 
MFG. 
Road 
Wis 
bunty 


RICK 
Pa 


RP, 
edar 


RP., 
(au 


RI. 
NC., 


ww 
oO 


- < 


voy 


102 


Su- 
hic 








SILOS, Storage 


BASALT ROCK CO., INC., 5th G 
River Sts., Napa, Calif 
@BAUGHMAN MFG. INC., X 
Shipman Road, Jerseyville, |i! 
BEAUMONT-BIRCH CO., 

Race St., Philadeiphia 2, Pa 
BIRMINGHAM TANK CO., DIV. 
OF INGALLS IRON WKS. CO., 
ts ©. Drawer 1490, Birmingham 

, Ala. 

=n BONNOT CO., 722 Mulberry 
S.E., Canton 2, Ohio 

THE BRADY pen vevens 
CORP.. 20 W. Jacks Biv 
Chicago 4, ill 

CONCRETE SILO CO., P. O. Box 
346, Bloomfield, ind. 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
ag 9 a Fyler Ave., St. Lc 


pty CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. 
THE DODSON MFG. CO., 1463 
Barwise Ave., Wichita 2, Kans 
ERIE STEEL ‘CONST. CO., Geist 
Rd. and N.P.R.R., Erie ‘Penna 
@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
oF raha MFG. WORKS, 
W. Fourth St., Greenville 
Oni’ 
THE aL Tam, STEEL FORM G 
§RON CO., 1750 Thomas Rd 
Warren, Ohio 
THE MARIETTA CONCRETE 
CORP., Westview, Box 356, 
Marietta, Ohio 
THE NEFF G FRY CO., 150 S. 
Main St., Camden, Ohio 
NICHOLSON CO., 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


SINTERING MACHINERY 


@BESSER MFG. CO., 205 47th St 
Alpena, Mich. 
@KENNEDY VAN SAUN MFG. & 
ENG. CORP., k Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
THE MARIETTA CONCRETE 
CORP., Westview, Box 35¢ ia 
etta, Ohio 
McFARLANE-EGGERS MCHY 
CO., 2763 Biake St., Denver 
Colo 
NICHOLS SOP oe, G&G RE- 
SARE COR O Pine 

7 a “he 


cenenmen ne CORP., 
N. 


Netcong, 
@STEARNS had co., ¢ E 
Beecher St., Adrian, Mich 


UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans 


SKIP LOADERS 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 1191 Fairview Ave., 
Columbus 12, Ohio 


THE C. ©. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


BEAUMONT-BIRCH CO., 

Race St., Philadelphia, Penna 
@BESSER MFG. CO., Alpena, Mich 

CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


CORP., 410 San Fernando Road, 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC., 
Springdale St., Knoxville 17, 
Tenn. 


@DES PLAINES CONCRETE MA- 
ceineRy CO., 930 North Ave 
Des Plaines itt 


DODSON MFG. CO. INC., 1463 
Barwise, Wichita 2, Kans 


HYSTER CO., 2918 N. E. Clack 
amas, Portland 8, Oregon 
@THE KENT MACHINE CO., 
Thomas St., Cuyahoga Fal 
Ohio 


DIRECTORY 


LULL MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
St., Minneapolis 6, Minn 

@ MULTIPLEX MACHINERY CORP., 
Eimore, Ohio 

THE GENE OLSEN CORP., 40! 
Grace St., Adrian, Mich. 
ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., Jop 
lin, Mo 

@STEARNS MFG. CO., INC., 600 
E. Beecher St., Adrian, Mich. 
WEBSTER MFG. INC., Tiffin 16 
Ohio 

WITTEMANN MACHINERY CO., 
+1 ieee Road, Farmingdale, 
N. J. 


SKIP HOISTS 


THE C. ©. BARTLETT AND 
SNOW CO., 6200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland g, Ohio 
BEAUMONT-BIRCH CO., 1/503 
Race St., Philadelphia, Penna 
@BESSER MFG. CO., Alpena, Mich 
THE BRADY CONVEYORS 
CORP., 20 W Jackson 3ivd 
Chicago 4, Ill 
ons IRON WORKS, INC., 
. . Box 370, Duluth [, Minn 
ocoLumBta MACHINE WORKS, 
S. Grand Ave., Vancouver 
Wash 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
CO., 4985 Fyler Ave., St. Louis 
oO. 
DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC., 
Springdale St., Knoxville 17, 
Tenn. 
DODSON MFG. CO. INC., | 463 
Barwise, Wichita 2, Kans 
@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 
Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo 
GAR-BRO MFG. CO., 2416 E 
16th St., Los Angeles 21, Calif 
GODFREY CONVEYOR CO., | 3th 
G Wolf Ave., Elkhart, Ind 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
Greenville, Ohio 
ROBERT HOLMES G BROS., INC., 
3519 Junction Ave., Danville, Ill. 
HYSTER CO., 2918 N. E. Clack 
amas, Portland 8, Oregon 
INGERSOLL-RAND CO., 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 N 
4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
@THE KENT MACHINE CO., !13 
E. Portage Trail, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio 
MISHCO CORP., 615 SW 2nd 
Ave., Miami, Fla. 
@ MULTIPLEX MACHINERY CORP., 
Elmore, Ohio 
@NORDBERG MFG. CO., 3073 
Chase Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wi 
THE GENE OLSEN CORP., 40 
Grace St., Adrian, Mich. 
ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., | | th 
G Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo. 
@STEARNS MFG. CO., INC., 600 
E. Beecher St., Adrian, Mich. 
STEARNS - ROGERS MFG. CO., 
1720 California St., Denver 2, 
Colo 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
SUPERIOR - LIDGERWOOD - 
MUNDY * a aed 7 Dey St., New 
York 7, N. 
UNITED pb WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 
UNIVERSAL TAMPERS INC., 
1530 N. Adams St., Peoria 3, Ill 


WEBSTER MFG. INC., Tiffin 16 
Ohio 


s 
1 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING 
CO., 7000 Central Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio 


WITTEMANN MACHINERY oe 
Paynters Rd., Farmingdale 


SLAKERS (see Hydra- 
tors, Lime) 


@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 


SLINGS, Wire Rope (see 
Wire Rope Slings) 


SLUGS, Grinding (see 
Grinding Media) 


SLURRY AGITATORS 


@DENVER EQUIPMENT CO., |4)( 
Seventeenth St., Denver |7, Colo 
@eTHE DORR CO., INC., Barry 
Place, Stamford, Conn 

THE GALIGHER COMPANY, 545 
W. 8th South, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
@HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa. 

MANITOWOC ENGINEERING 
WORKS, Manitowoc, Wi 

MORSE BROS. MACHINERY co., 
2900 Brighton Bivd Denver 
Colo 

H. K. PORTER CO., INC., 49th 
G Harrison Sts., Pittsburg Pa 


e@W. A. RIDDELL CORP., Bucyrus 


hio 
oF. L. SMIDTH G&G CO., WwW 
42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥ 
= T. L. SMITH CO., 28 N 
2nd St., Milwaukee 45, Wis 


SPRAGUE G HENWOOD, INC., 

Zé W. Olive F 
STRUTHERS WELLS CORP. 
Pennsylvania Ave Worren, Pa 

@WESTERN MACHINERY CO., 
760-766 Folsom St., San Fran 
cisco 7, Calif. 


SLURRY FILTERS 


BIRD MACHINE CO., South Wal 
pole, Mass. 
@DENVER EQUIPMENT CO., !4/0 


Seventeenth St., Denver | Colo 
THE EIMCO CORP., P. O. Box 
300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


FILTRATION ENGINEERS INC., 
155 Oraton St., Newark 4, N. J 
MORSE BROS. MACHINERY CO., 
2900 Brighton Bivd., Denver | 
Colo. 

OLIVER UNITED FILTERS INC., 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 1 


Fe 


SLURRY MIXERS 


ABBE ENGINEERING ag? 
Church St., New York 7 Y 
SETHLENEM STEEL co 
Thir Bethleher 
THE naneene co., 2 Mult 
S.E., Canton 2, OF 
@THE DORR CO., INC., Barry 
Place, Stamford, Conn 
@HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arct 
St., York, Pa. 
THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE co. 
St.. East Liverpool. OF 
ee tg PROCESS co., 
er 
STRUTHERS WELLS corr 
Pennsylvania Ave., V 
@THE T. L. SMITH co., 28 N 
32nd St., Milwaukee 45 A 


srnnees vd HENWOOD, INC 


SLURRY PUMPS (see 
Pumps, Slurry) 


SLURRY SEPARATORS 


MERCO CENTRIFUGAL co., 
+ Sansone St., San Frar cc 
, Calif. 


NICHOLS ENGINEERING r RE- 
SEARCH CORP., 

New York 5, N. Y 
SEPARATION PROCESS CO 

ler Bidg Coto £ 

eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., |! W 
42nd St New York 18 WN. Y 


See advertiser index 
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SLURRY THICKENERS 
BIRD MACHINE CO., South Wal- 


Mass 


CENTRIFUGE MECHANICAL 
EQPT INC., 95 River St., Ho- 


THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Los Angeles lt, 


+ 


@DENVER EQUIPMENT co., 141C 
t., Denver 17, Colo 


oTHs DORR co., Tne Barry 


Onn. 


@EAGLE sno WORKS, 137 Hol- 
Ay Des Moines 4, lowa 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANS- 
PORTATION CORP., Field Bidg. 
5 So. LaSalle St., 


OHARDINGE co., INC., 240 Arch 


@LINK-BELT co., 300 W. Persh- 


hicago 9, lil 


CENTRIFUGAL co., 


MERCO 
; an Francisco 


‘ 


MORSE BROS MACHINERY CO., 
Denver 1. 


on Bivd., 
ROGERS IRON WORKS CO., tr 
; nM 


MACHINERY CO., 


@ WESTERN 
F om St., San Fran- 


SOCKETS, Wire Rope 
{see Wire Rope Fit- 
tings) 

SPACE HEATERS 


@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | Riv 


Y 


SPEED REDUCERS (see 
Drives) 


SPOUTS (see Chutes) 


SPRAY COOLING SYS- 
TEMS 

THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR 
co w Awe Fort 


eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., Ww 
“ Y 


Y ork 8, N 


SPRAYS, Wash Water 


SPROCKETS, Chain 


BARTLETT AND 
Harvard Ave 


THE Cc. O 
SNOW CO., ¢ 


BEAUMONT BIRCH CO., Pr 


eCHAIN BELT co., 1600 W 
v waukee 4 Wis 

CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY 

COMPANY Ss Kedzie 


THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
s Angeles !1, 
DIAMOND CHAIN CO., INC., 
@eTHE FROG, SWITCH G MFG 
co , 
elOWA MFG _©0-. 716 16th St 
wa 
THE JEFFREY ‘MEG oO. 935 ? 
Or oO 
KENSINGTON STEEL -" 50° 
490 i 


@eLINK-BELT CO., | 3 Ww. “Persh 


MORSE CHAIN CO., 7601 Cer 
troit 8. Mict 
PROCESS STEEL CO., 


} 


STROH 
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@TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J. 


q UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 


WEBSTER MFG. INC., Tiffin 16, 
Ohio 


@YUBA MFG. CO., 35! California 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif 


STAIR TREADS & STEPS, 





Industrial 

@BOSTON WOVEN HOSE G RUB- 
BER CO., P.O. Box 1071, Boston 
3, Mass. 


GOODALL RIBPER CO.. White- 
head Road, Trenton 4, N. J. 

@HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbon- 
dale, Pa. 

LUKENS STEEL CO., 52! Lukens 
Bidg., Coatesville, Pa. 

0503 T. RYERSON G SON. INC.. 

W. 16th Street, Chicago 

80 . 

UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 





STARTERS, Motor 


@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. 
975 So. 70th St., 
Wis. 

8. F. M. 
2124 Mill 
N. Y. 


co., 
Milwaukee |, 


INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Ave., Brooklyn 34, 


THE ELECTRIC sournesean, G& 
MFG. CO., 2700 E. St. 
Cleveland "4, Ohio 
pnesentcn _tnon G STEEL CO., 

Freder 

oaanenat nacre co., 
Road, Schenectady 5, 
GPEENVILLE M*eG WORKS, 

» W. Fourth St., Greenville 


Oh oO 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat'l Bank Blidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


1 River 
» J 


STEAM-CURING EQUIP.- 
MENT, Concrete (see 
Kilns) 


STEEL 
seoten Resisting 


Concrete Reinforcing 
Heat-Resisting 
Soares 

ates apes 
Shafting 
Special Alloy 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., 
Les Broadway, Cleveland 5. 

t] 

1—2--5—6—7—8 
@AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIV. OF AMERICAN BRAKE 
SHOE CO., 377 E. 14th St., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. 

Canina 





r 
SnNAVSWh— 


AMERICAN STEEL G WIRE CO., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio 

3 
AUTOMATIC SPRING COILING 
co., 405! W. Thorndale Ave., 
C<aee, i. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL €0., 701 E 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
Pe Jan he Fn Gon Fan 
@CAPE ANN ANCHOR G FORGE 
CO., Whittemore St., Gloucester 
Mass 


| CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 
75 ~ Kedzie Ave., Chicago 
" il. 


pe somcnnee e. & IRON 
Con . O. Box 1920, Denver 
nolo. 
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@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 


DIRECTORY 


ripe: Kg 3 FOUNDRY CO., 


th Ave., Portland 
fo" ‘on 
( r wae 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIV., AMER- 
ICAN BRAKE — CO., Taylor 
G Abbey R , Elyria, Ohio 
4 
THE FAHRALLOY CO., 1|49th 
Loomis St., Harvey, 
4-5 
FARRELL-CHEEK STEEL CO., 
— Ohio 


eTHE FROG, SWITCH G MFG. 
bs _— Pa. 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
112% W. Fourth St., Greenville, 
Ohio 
1—2-—3—_5 _6—7—8 
INLAND STEEL COMPANY, 38 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
1—2—3—6 
ISAACSON IRON WORKS, Box 
3028, Seattle 14, Wash 


1—2—-3--4—$--6--7--8 
JONES G LAUGHLIN STEEL 
CORP., Third Ave. G Ross St., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

—2—3—6— 7-8 
KENSINGTON STEEL CO., 505 
_ St., Chicago 28, III 
LACLEDE STEEL CO., Arcade 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
LUKENS STEEL CO., 52! Lukens 
Bidg., Coatesville, Pa. 

1—4— 5 —6—8 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
1—5—8 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., Repub- 
ic Bldg., Cleveland |, ‘Oh io 
1—2-— 5—6—7—8 


eJOSEPH T. RYERSON G SON, 


INC., 2558 West I6th St., 
cago 80, II! 

1—2—3—-4—5—6-—_7—8 
STROH PROCESS STEEL CO., 
— High St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


Chi- 


STULZ-SICKLES CO., 134 Lafay- 
ette St., Newark 5, N. J. 
5—6 
STURTEVANT MILL _CO., 102 
Clayton St 3oston 2 Mass 
5—6 
@TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G 


STEEL CO., 
laf 


High Bridge, N. J. 


@THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
0., 1835 


Dueber Ave. S.W., 
Canton 6, Ohio 
2—8 
TRUSCON STEEL S.. Albert St., 
Youngstown |, Oh 


UNITED STATES STEEL CO., 

525 William Penn Place, Pitts 

burgh 30, Pa 
1—2—3—4—5—6—7—8 


STOKERS, Coal, for Lime 


Kilns, Etc. 


ARNOLD G WEIGEL DIV., TO- 
LEDO ENGINEERING CO., IN 
958 Wall St., Toledo 6, Ohio 


e@THE BABCOCK G WILCOX CO., 


85 Liberty St., New York 6, 
N. Y. 


WM. BROS. BOILER G MFG. CO., 
1057 10th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 
14, Wis 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE G CO., 600 
5. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


STORAGE SYSTEMS, Ra- 


dial 


BARBER-GREENE, 
Ave., Aurora, III 


631 


@ROBINS CONVEYORS DiV., 


HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 270 Pas- 
saic Ave., Passaic, N. J 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 





@GENERAL ELECTRIC a! 


THE MARIETTA CONCRETE 
CORP., Westview, Box 356, Mari- 


150 S. 


etta, Ohio 


THE NEFF G FRY CO., 
Main St., Camden, Ohio 


@PETTIBONE-MULLIKEN CORP., 
DIVISION, 
Chicago 


IMPACT MASTER 
Pe W. Division St., 
Hl. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 


7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, III. 


STUCCO COLORS (see 
Cement and Masonry 


Colors) 


SUPERHEATERS (see 


Boilers) 
SWITCHBOARDS AND 
PANELS 

@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
975 So. 70th St., Milwaukee |, 
Wis. 

ALBERT G J. M. ANDERSON 


MFG. CO., 289-305 A St., 
ton 10, Mass. 


CONSOLIDATED DIESEL ELEC. 


Sts 


CORP., Ludiow and Canal 
Stamford, Conn 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. 


CoO., 1331 Tyler St. N.E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn 
@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., ! River 


Road, Schenectady 5, N. 
Gneeevelss MFG. WO R KS, 

2 W. Fourth St., Greenville 
oh ° 


1-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO., 
Philadel- 


19th and Hamilton St., 
phia 30, Pa 
INTERNATIONAL ee ELEC- 
TrRic CoO., INC., 3-02 44th 
Ave., Long island City LN Y 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


SWITCHES, Control, Elec- 
tric 


@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
975 So. 7Oth St., Milwaukee |, 
Wis. 

ALBERT G J. M. ANDERSON 
MFG. CO., 289-305 A St., Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. 

B. F. M. INDUSTRIES, INC., 
eras Mill Ave., Brooklyn 34, 


@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Road, Schenectady 5, 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
112% W. Fourth St., Greenville 
Ohio 
1-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO., 


1 River 


19th and Hamilton St., Philadel- 
phia 30, Pa. 
MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 


REGULATOR CO., BROWN IN- 
STRUMENTS DIV.. Wayne G 


Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 44 


Pa. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


SWITCHES, Magnetic 


MFG. CO., 
Milwaukee 


@ ALLIS-CHALMERS 
975 So. 70th Street, 
1, Wis 


F. M. 


B. INDUSTRIES, INC., 
es Mill 
N. 


Ave., Brooklyn 34, 


1 River 
Road, Schenectady 5, Y. 


GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 


112% W. Fourth St., Greenville 
Oh ° 


STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO., 
675 S. 28th St., Milwaukee 46 
Wis. 
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Bos- 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa 

WITTEMANN MACHIN®TRY CO 
Paynters Rd., Farmingdale, N 


T 


TABLES, Washing, Con- 
centrating (see Con- 


centrating Tables) 


TACHOMETERS, 
ters, Etc. 


THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury 


20, Conn. 


@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., ae 


Road, Schenectady 5, N 
MANNING, MAXWELL G 
MOORE, INC., 25 E. Mair t 
Stratford, Conn 

MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGUL*TOR CO.. BR*WN IN 


STRUMENTS Div. Wayne 
Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 4 
Po 

MONTGOMERY & CO., 
Pork Pl., New York 7, 
RELIANCE ELECTRIC G 
NEERING CO., 1088 Ivanhoe R 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 


INC., 
N. Y 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO. 


First Nat'l Pitts 


burgh, Pa 


Bank Bidg., 


TANKS, Gasoline 


BIRMINGHAM TANK CO., DIV. 
OF INGALLS 
P. O. Drawer 1490, 
1, Ala 
PUFF4LO GASOLINE 
SEOVICE 


Birmingham 


a 


omnes AMERICAN TRANS- 

PORTATION CORP., Field Bldg 

Room 135 So. LaSalle St. 

Chicago 90, fil. 

oeaven _TANK G&G ee. co 
NC Ave Q 


4809 Tod 


THE HEIL CO., 3000 W. Mon 
tana St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
THE INGALLS IRON WORKS 
CO., P.O. Drawer 2632, Birmir 
ham 2, Ala 

LANDIS STEEL CO., | 
A t PC f x 4 


Ok 


PRESSED —-. ~~ co. INC 
ork . 
SOUTHWEST WELDING G MFG 
W. Mission Roa 
ASharibre, Calif. 


TANKS, Sand Settling 


(see Sand Recovery 
Machinery) 


TANKS, Storage, Con- 


crete 


CONCRETE FORMS Cer. 

Vesey St., New York 

THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 ‘te t 

Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 

Calif 

G4R-BRO MFG. CO., 24 

6th St... L Angeles 21 C 

ret > MEG. WORKS 

Fourth St., Greenv 

Ch 

THE KIRK G BLUM MFG. CO 

2838 Spring Grove Ave., Cir 

cinnati 25, Ohio 

pg AA A ENGINEEO ING 
RKS, 4 W. Mitchell St 

Min waukee 4 Wis 

THE MARIETTA CONCRETE 

CORP., Westview, Box 356, Mo 

etta, Ohio 


Covn- 


ENGI- 


IRON WKS. CO., 


~ 
a 


* 
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PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4 
N. Y 

THE NEFF G FRY CO., 
Main St., Camden, Ohio 


TANKS, Storage, Steel 


ALLIED WELDING G MFG. co., 
INC., 49 Lorna Doone Biv oO 
lando Fla 
ARNOLD G WEIGEL DiV., TO- 
LEDO ENGINEERING CO., INC., 
958 Wall St., Toledo 6, Ohio 
ALPHA TANK G SHEET METAL 
MFG. CO., 500!) S. 38th Stree 
St. Louis 16, Mo 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., E 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
BIRMINGHAM TANK CO., DIV. 
OF INGALLS IRON WKS. CO., 
P. O. Drawer 1490, Birmingham 
1, Ala. 

eBUTLER BIN CO., Box 407 
Waukesha, Wis. 

CONCRETE FORMS CORP., 2( 


150 $ 


Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT — 
co., 498 Fyler Ave., St 

9, Mo 


THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles !1! 
Calif. 
@ DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
728 North 2nd Street, Minne 
apolis 11, Minn 
@FLEMING MFG. CO., 
St. Louis, Mo 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANS- 
PORTATION CORP., Field Bidg 
Room 3105, 135 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 90, III. 
GRAVER TANK G MFG. CO., 


— 4809 Tod Ave., East Ch 
ago, Ind 

GREENVILLE MFG. WORK s. 
2 W. Fourth St., Greenv 

Ohio 


THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND 


1RON CO., 1750 Thomas Road 
Warren, Ohio 

THE INGALLS IRON pn WORKS 
Co., P.O. Drawer 2632, Birming 
ham 2, Ala 

IRVINGTON FORM G TANK 
CORP., 20 Vesey St., New York 


7, N. 


LANDIS STEEL CO., 116 
St., Picher, Okla. 
CLIPPMANN ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchell St 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
THE PATTERSON Aygo & 
MACHINE CO., | 25 ; 
St., East Liverpc ol Ohi > 
ty nad 2 CAR CO., 
St., New York 4 
cusensers SYSTEM CO., Riv 
erside Dr., Chattanooga 6, Tenr 
ag? op WELDING G MFG 
co., Mission Road 


WwW. A 


INC., 


pg ‘calif. 


UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 


WM. BROS. BOILER G MFG. CO., 
1057 10th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 

WIS. FOUNDRY G MACHINE 
0., 623 E. Main St., M 


Nis 
Wis 


TESTING LABORATORIES 
(see Laboratories) 


TESTING EQUIPMENT 
{see Laboratory Ap- 
paratus) 


THAWING PITS (For 
Frozen R. R. Hopper 
Cars) 

@HAUCK MFG. CO., | 
Tenth St., Brooklyn 15 N 
JOHNSTON MFG. CO., 


Hennepin Ave., Minnear 
Minn 


INC., 


DIRECTORY 


THERMOCOUPLES, Py- 
rometers (see Pyrom- 
eters) 


THICKENERS (see Slurry 
Thickeners) 


THIRD AXLES (see Motor 
Truck Drives & Differ- 
entials) 


TIRES, Coolers, Dryers, 
Kiln 
ry pregeog » MFG. WORKS, 
» W. Fourth St., Greenville 
Ohio 
JAMES C. HEINTZ G CO., INC., 
W. 143rd at Lorain Ave., Cleve 
land 11, Ohio 


LUKENS STEEL CO., 521 Lukens 


Bidg., Coatesville, Pa. 
eF. L. SMIDTH G CO., 11 W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥ 
STROH PROCESS STEEL CO., 
1428 High St., Pittsburgh 1. 


Pa 

@eTRAYLOR ENGINEERING G 
MFG. CO., Allentown, Pa 
UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans 


TIRES AND TUBES, Rub- 


ber, Heavy Duty In- 
dustrial 
THE DAYTON RUBBER CO., 


Dayton 1, Ohio 

@THE FIRESTONE TIRE G RUB- 
BER CO., 1200 Firestone Pkway, 
Akron 17, Ohio 
THE GATES RUBBER CO., 999 
S. Broadway, Denver 17, Colo. 
THE GENERAL TIRE G RUB- 
BER CO., 1708 Englewood Ave 
Akron 9, Ohio 

@ THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUB- 
BER CO., INC., 1144 E. Market 
St., Akron 16, Ohio 
SEIBERLING RUBBER CO., 
Akron 9, Ohio 

UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


TORCHES, Cutting and 
Welding (see Welding 
& Cutting Equipment, 
Oxyacetylene) 


TOWERS, Structural 
Steel 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., E 


»thiehem 
BIRMINGHAM TANK CO., DIV 
ry INGALLS IRON WORKS co., 
P 49 


r 


Drawer Birmingh 


THE E INGALLS IRON WORKS CO., 
é Ave. D. Birmingham 2. A 
LANDIS STEEL CO., 116 West A 
St. P.O. Box 248. Picher Ok 
MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC., 
Dayton Rd., Ottawa, II! 
MIXERMOBILE MANUFACTUR.- 
ERS, 6855 N . Halsey St., 
P. O. Box 5108, Portland 16, Ore 
McNALLY-PITTSBURG MFG. 
CORP., Pittsburg, Kans 


TRACK & TRACK EQUIP- 


MENT 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS, 
7835 Broadway, Cleveland 
Ohio 

ayesy ,Pasevers cont. 


INC., 


c 


BETHLEHEM eens €0., ] E 
st., Bethlehem, Po 


CORPORA RAIL & Loco 
MOTIVE CO., B 

mingham |, Ate 

THE BUDA COMPANY, 
Commercial, Harvey, Ill 
THE C. S. CARD IRON WORKS 
co., P.O. Box 7? env 


154th G 


Q 
CHICAGO 
COMPAN Y, 
Ave., Cr 1gO0 

@THE {COLORADO FUEL G 
COR 


STEEL FOUNDRY 


'RON 


Yenver 
EASTON CAR. Ad CONSTRUC 
TION CO., — 

L. B. FOSTER co., P. O. Box 
1647, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP., 
ton < V Va 
PRESSED STEEL CAR co., INC 
25 Broad St., New York t 

@TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON & 
STEEL CO., High Bridge 
UNITED awe STEEL CO 
Pittsburgh 


TRACTORS, Industrial 


Crawler 


@ ALLIS-CHALMERS 
975 So. 70th St., 
Wis. 

@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
TRACTOR DIVISION, P. O. Box 
512, Milwaukee 1, Wis 


J. 1 “ co., 
Racir 


MFG. CO., 


Milwaukee 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 
Peoria 8, lil 


HENNEUSE ENGINEERING CO., 


Marion, Ohio 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
CO., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Ct 

cago |, Ill. 

LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS 
INC., 206 Walnut St., Water 
town 72, Mass. 


LULL MFG. CO., 36) E 44¢+ 

St., Minneapolis < Minn 

~ R-S MANUFACTURING co., 
O. Box 336, Flora, Mis 


on OLIVER + ge INDUS 
TRIAL DIV., 193 elid Ave 
Cleveland | 4, Ohio 


CRANE CO 


SILENT HOIST G&G 
841 63rd St., Broc 


TRAILER BODIES (see 
Bodies) 


TRAILER BODIES, Bulk 
Cement (see Bodies) 


TRAILERS & SEMI-TRAIL- 
ERS, Motor Truck 


Po page 4 PRODUCTS CO., x 
St., Chicago 38, Ill 
ecooK _— = sg paged co 


DART TRUCK CO., Oak at 27tt 


Sts., Kansas City 8, Mo 
e@THE EUCLID oo ey MACHNRY 
co., 61 Chardon Road, Cle 
lan { 17, Ohio 

FORD MOTOR CO., Administra 
tion Bi ig Dearborn, Mict 


ren es Ie TRAILER co., 


THE HANSON CLUTCH * pea 
CHINERY co., Wall & 
ts., Tiffin 15, Ohio 


LANDIS Sree. co., 

a E 4 f 

M-R-S mega + jue larga co 
P. O. Bc Fic s 
PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., INC 


THE TRAILMOBILE CO., 
and Robertson Aves r 


TRUCK ENGINEERING CORP., 


UNITED IRON WORKS co., 108 
urg, Kans 


INC., 317 First 


WINCH-LIFT 
k hreveport, La 


TRAMWAYS, Aerial (see 
Aerial Tramways) 


TRANSFER PLANTS, 
Ready-Mixed Concrete 


BLAW-KNOX DIV. OF BLAW- 
KNOX CO x 98, Pitts 
CONCRETE 


TRANSPORT MIXER 
co t j 


THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM G 


IRON CO 
@THE ¢ JOHNSON CO., P.C 
TRANSFORMERS, Elec- 
tric 
@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
t Milwaukee lI, 
GENERAL ELECT RIC co., 1 River 


N 


MFG. WORKS, 


GREENVILLE 


1-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO., 


6400 
Mo 
WESTING HOUSE ELECTRIC co., 

Bid Pitts 


3 


WAGNER ELECTRIC — 
F t . 5 14 


TRANSIT CONCRETE 
MIXING PLANTS (see 
Central Mixing Plants) 


TRANSMISSION MA- 
CHINERY (see Gears) 


TRIPPERS, Belt (see Con- 
veyor Belt Trippers) 


TROLLEYS, |-Beam 
CHISHOLM MOORE HOIST 
CORP ve., Tona 
CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
co ve E4 

@THE COLORADO FUEL G IRON 
CORE t 
@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 
GODFREY CONVEYOR CO., 
GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS 

CORP., 693 Lathrop 


WHITING 


THE YALE G TOWNE MFG. CO., 
f Pa 


TRUCK BODIES (see 
Bodies) 


TRUCKS, Dump (see Mo- 


tor Trucks) 


TRUCKS, Hand 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO., 


BARRET-CRAVENS CO., 46! 

















@ALLIS 





THE CHASE FOUNDRY G&G MFG. 

CO., 2300 S. Parsons Ave., Co- 

lurmmbus 7, Ohio 

EASTON CAR G CONSTRUC- 

TION CO., Easton, Pa. 

He HOWE SCALE CO., Rutland, 
t 


LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS 

INC., 206 Walnut St., Water- 

town 72, Mass. 

LIFT TRUCKS, INC., 2425 Spring 
e Ave., incinnati 14, Ohio 

REVOLVATOR CO., 86th St. at 

My S. Rts. | and 9, North Bergen, 
J. 


SERVICE CASTER G TRUCK 
CORP., SOO N. Brownswood Ave., 
Albion, Mich. 


TRUCKS, Lift (see Lif? 


Trucks) 


TRUCKS, Straddle 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO., Dol 
las, Oregon 


TRUCKS & TRACTORS, 


Wheeled Industrial 


1. Electric 
2. Gas 

~ CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
TRACTOR DIVN., P.O. Box 512, 
Milwoukee |, Wis. 
AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION 
co., 10) W. 87th St., Chicago 


* mW 
BAKER sousrasel, TRUCK 
Div., HE AKER-RAULANG 


os 1250 W. goth St., Cleveland 
i io 


BARRET-CRAVENS CO., 4613 S. 
a sees Bivd., Chicago 9, Ill. 


THE BUDA COMPANY, 154th G 
Geaneem Harvey, 


CLARK EQUIPMENT CO.._ IN- 
DUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV. Spring- 
field Pl, Battle Creek, Mich 


DROTT MANUFACTURING 
CORP., 3841 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwoukee 8, Wis 

2 


EASTON CAR G CONSTRUCTION 
» Easton, 


THE ELWELL-PARKER ELEC. CO. 
4205 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 
8, “oe 

GAR-BRO MFG. CO., 2416 E. 
= St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


HYSTER CO., 2902 N. E. Clacka- 
- Portiand 8, Ore. 


e@THE gag ay - 603 


Lmerty St., Jackson, 


LEWIS-SHEPARD propucts 
INC., 206 Walnut St., Water 
town 72, Mass. 

V-..2 
LIFT TRUCKS es 2425 Spring 
oe Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


ae MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
- Minneapolis 6, Minn. 

- 
MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE CO., 
«3 0. Box 1050, Minneapolis |, 

nw. 


2 
THE OLIVER CORP., INDUS- 
TRIAL Div. Se 00 Euclid Ave., 
peu 1 


THE PRIME-MOVER CO., Mus- 
— lowa 


REVOLVATOR 86th St. at 
Ny . Rts. 1 and ry S Noah rth Bergen, 


312 


DIRECTORY 


SERVICE CASTER G TRUCK 
CORP., 500 N. Brownswood Ave., 
Albion, Mich. 
SHEPPARD DIESELS, Philadelphic 
St., Hanover, Pa. 

2 


SILENT HOIST G CRANE CO., 
oe St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y 


THE YALE G TOWNE MFG. CO., 
—- 15, Pa. 


TRUCKS, Motor (see Mo- 
tor Trucks) 


TURBINES, Steam 


0005 se-Cuea eens MFG. CO., 
975 So. 70th St., Milwaukee |, 
Wis. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! E 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
COPPUS ENGINEERING CORP., 
344 Park Ave., Worcester 2, 
Mass. 
DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO., 
Trenton 2, N. J. 
@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | River 
Road, Schenectady N. Y. 


Cc. W. KALBFUS, Elliott Co 
Inc., Jeanette, Pa 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, 

WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthington 
Ave., Harrison, N. J. 


TURBINES, Water 


@ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
975 So. 70th St., Milwaukee |, 
Wis. 

THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE 
CO., Trenton 2, N. J 


TURNTABLES, Track 


THE ATLAS CAR G MFG. CO., 
1140 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10 
Ohio 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 70! E 
Third St., Bethlehem, Pa 
EASTON CAR G CONSTRUC- 
TION CO., Easton, Pa. 
@HARDINGE CO., INC., 240 Arch 
St., York, Pa 
THE GENE OLSON CORP., 40! 
Grace St., Adrian, Mich 
PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., INC., 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y 
REVOLVATOR CO., 86th St. at 
U. S. Rts. | and 9, North Bergen, 
J 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ili. 
UNITED IRON WORKS CO., 108 
No. Locust, Pittsburg, Kans. 
WHITING CORP., 15693 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, Iii 


UNLOADERS, Boat 


BEAUMONT-BIRCH CO., 1512 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 
CLYDE IRON WORKS, P.O. Box 
370, Duluth 1, Minn 
THE EIMCO CORP., P.O. Box 
300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., Park 
Ave. G&G 143rd St., New York 51, 
@ROBINS CONVEYORS DivV., 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., qe Pas- 
saic Ave., Passaic, 
THE FRANK G. wmene co., 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 
@LIPPMANN ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchell St., 
Milwaukee 14, Wis 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 


UNLOADERS, 


LULL MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
McKIERNAN-TERRY CORP., 505 
mor Ave., Harrison, N. J. 

SILENT HOIST G CRANE CO., 
879 63rd St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON we. co., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, | 
TRACKSON COMPANY, Aol Ss 
Chase Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING 
Co., 7000 Central Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio 


UNLOADERS, Box Car 


@BARBER-GREENE CO., 63! W 
Park Ave., Aurora, Ili 
2 


@BAUGHMAN MFG. CO., INC., 
1000 Shipman Road, Jerseyville 
Wh. 

BONDED SCALE G MACHINE 
CO., 41 Beliview Ave., Columbus 
7, Ohio 

eBUTLER BIN CO., Box 407, 
Waukesha, Wis. 

THE CONVEYOR CO., 3260 East 
| Ave., Los Angeles 1}1, 

T. 

THE EIMCO CORP., P. O. Box 
300, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., Park 
© 143rd St., New York 5! 
N. Y. 


THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND 
tRON CO., 1750 Thomas Road, 
Warren, Ohio 

@THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO., 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 
HMYSTER CO., 2918 N.E. Clacka- 
mas, Portland 8, Ore. 

THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 
N. 4th St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
@THE C. S. JOHNSON CO., P.O 
Box 71, Champaign, Ill. 
MANDT MFG. CO., 490 W 
Goodale St., Columbus 8, Ohio 


@LIPPMANN ENGINEERING 


WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchel! St 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

LULL MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44th St., 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


@PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORP., 


4710 W. Division St., 
Si, tm. 

RICHARDSON SCALE CO., Var 
Houten Ave., Clifton, N. J 
SILENT HOIST G CRANE CO., 
879 63rd St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y 
SPROUT, WALDRON G CO.,, 
INC., Muncy, Pa. 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Iii. 
TRACTOMOTIVE CORP., County 
Line Road, Deerfield, Ill. 
WEBSTER MFG. INC., Tiffin 16, 
Ohio 


Chicago 


UNLOADERS, Pneumatic 


BEAUMONT BIRCH CO., /|5!2 
Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa 
BLOWER APPLICATION CO., 
3165 N. 30th St., Milwaukee 10, 
Wis. 


@FULLER COMPANY, Fuller Bidg., 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


LULL MFG. CO., 3612 E. 44th 
St., Minneapolis 6, Minn 


Hopper 
Car 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
975 S. 70th St., Milwaukee 
Wis 

@BARBER-GREENE CO., 63! W 
Park Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
@BAUGHMAN MFG. CO., INC., 
Jerseyville, Ill. 

THE BURCH CORP., 

Ohio 
@CONTINENTAL GIN CO., 4500 
5th Ave. S., Birmingham, Ala 
@A. B. FARQUHAR CO., |42 N 

Duke, Dept. 28, York, Pa 


Crestline 


@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index 


January, 1952 


@FLEMING MFG CO., 4985 Fy 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
GODFREY CONVEYOR CO., 
G Wolf Ave., Elkhart, Ind 
GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC 
Park Ave. and 143rd St., Nev 
York 51, N. Y. 
THE ar er a. FORM 6 
1RON CO., Thomas Rd 
Warren Ohio. 
@eROBINS bg NS gl piv 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 
saic Ave., Passaic, N. J 
eTHE C. S. JOHNSON CO., PC 
Box 71, Champaign, Ili 
@eLIPPMANN ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 4603 W. Mitchell St 
Milwaukee 14, Wis 
NATIONAL CONVEYOR G&G SUP 
PLY CO., 350 N. Harding Ave 
Chicago 24, Ill 
NORTHERN CONVEYOR CO 
327 W. State St., Janesville, W 
onset steers MULLIKEN CORP 
7 W. Division St., Chicago 
in 
SPROUT, WALDRON CO., INC., 
Muncy, Pa 
TROWBRIDGE CONVEYOR CO 
860 Van Houten Ave., Clift 
N. J 
WEBSTER MFG. INC., Tiffin | 
0 


Vv 


VACUUM CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 


JAMES H. MARKLEY, 80 Snyder 
Road, Ramsey, N. J 

THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
486 New Park Ave., Hartford ¢ 
Conn 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN 
MACHINERY CORP., 105 Fourtt 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y 


VALVES, Air 


BERGEN MACHINE G TOOL CO., 

INC., 189 Franklin Ave., Nutley 

10, N. J. 

ogame VIBRATOR CO., Div 
HE BERKSHIRE MFG. CO 

Power Ave.. Clevelond 

Ohic 

THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR 

CO., 2828 Clinton Ave., Cleve 

land 13, Ohio 

CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHIN- 

ERY CO., 1988 Kienlien Ave 

St. Louis 20, Mo. 

DIXON VALVE G COUPLING 

CO., Hancock G Columbia Ave 

Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

THE FOXBORO CO., Neponset 

Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 

e@THE c. S. JOHNSON CO., P 

Be 


>™ 1, Champaign, Ill 


KNOX MFG. CO., 226 W. Clinton 
Ave., Oaklyn, N. J. 


MANNING, MAXWELL 6G 
MOORE, INC., 250 E. Ma 
Stratford, Conn 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO., BROWN IN- 
STRUMENTS DIV., Wayne ond 
Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 

Pa 

Cc. A. NORGREN CO., 

Elati Co., Englewood, Colo 
R-PGC VALVE DIV. AMERICAN 
CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC. 
Reading, Pa. 

WALWORTH CO., © — 42 
St., New York 7, . 


VALVES, Automatic 
AUTOMATIC LIQUID METER 
Co., 1372-1378 E. 15th St., Los 
Angeles 21, Calif. 


THE BRISTOL CO., Waterb 
20, Conn. 


SUPER 
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ICAN 
INC., 





CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 


co., 4985 
9, Mo 
THE CRANE CO., 836 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
@DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., 
1728 North 2nd St., Minneap« 
lis 11, Minn 
@FLEMING MFG. CO., 4985 Fyler 
Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo 

THE FOXBORO CO., Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 
e@eTHE C. S. JOHNSON CO., 

Box 71, Champaign, Ili 

THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
CO., 1422 17th St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 

MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO., BROWN IN- 
STRUMENTS DIV., Wayne anc 
Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 44 
Poa. 

PHILADELPHIA GEAR Wenn, 
Erie Ave. G G Street, Philade 


phia, Pa 


VALVES, Bin 


BEAUMONT BIRCH CO., 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 
THE BRADY Somvevees 
CORP., 20 W. Jackson B 
Chicago 4, Wl 

eBUTLER BIN CO., Box 407, 
Waukesha, Wis. 

@CANNON VIBRATOR CO., DIV 
OF THE BERKSHIRE MFG. CO., 
1111 Power Ave., Cleveland !4 
Ohio 
CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO., 
2828 Clinton Ave. W., Cleveland 
Ohio 
CONCRETE Lineage wingas A MIXER 
cO., 4985 Fyler Ave ; 

Mo 

@FLEMING MFG. CO., 495 
Ave., St. Louis, Mc 

@FULLER COMPANY, Fuller Bidg., 
Catasauqua, Pa. 

HARDY SCALES CO., 570! Sc 
Atlantic Bivd., Maywood, Colif 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 
4th St., Columbus, Ohio 

eTHE C. S. JOHNSON CO., P.O 
Box 71, Champaign, Il! 
MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC., 
Dayton Rd., Ottawa, II! 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, til. 


VALVES, Pulverized Ma- 
terial 
BEAUMONT BIRCH CO., 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 
@BUTLER BIN CO., Box 407, Wau 
kesha, Wis. 


THE MINE G SMELTE® SUPPLY 
CO., 1422 17th St., Denver 17 
Colo. 

PULVERIZING MACHINERY 
Co., 57 Chatham Rd Summit 
N. J 

STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 
7 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


Fyler Ave., St. Louis 


VALVES, Slurry 


@FULLER COMPANY, Fuller Bidg 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


HILLS-McCANNA CO., 2349 Ne! 
son St., Chicago 18, Ii! 


THE MINE G SMELTER SUPPLY 
CO., 1422 17th St., Denver 17 
Colo. 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO., BROWN IN- 
STRUMENTS DIVISION, Wayne 
and Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 
44, Pa 


R-P G C VALVE DIV., AMERI- 
CAN CHAIN G CABLE CO., 
INC., Reading, Pa 
SEPARATION PROCESS CO., F 
ler Bidg., Catasauqua, Pa 


WALWORTH CO., 60 E£. 42nd 
St., New York 17 Y 


VALVES, Water 


CONCRETE TRANSPORT aren 
Co., 4985 Fyler Ave 

7, Mo 

THE CRANE CO., 836 S. Mich- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

R. G& J. — Co.. P.O. Box 388 
Passaic, N 5 

ELECTRIC oven. FOUNDRY CO., 
2141 N. W. 25th Ave., Port- 
land 10, Ore. 
OFLEMING MFG. CO., 498 

Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo 
HILLS-McCANNA o.. 2349 Nel 
son St., Chicago 18, 

JENKINS soneuees, 9 White 
St., New York 13 b 
Orne c. S. JOHNSON i. P.O 
Bc 71, Champaign, Ill 
LAPLANT - CHOATE MFG. CO. 
INC., 2920 Ist Ave. N. E., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
MANNING, .- ae 8 
MOORE, INC.. 25 i 
Bridgeport, Conn 
McNALLY-PITTSBURG MFG 
CORP., Pittsburg, Kans. 
MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO.. BROWN IN- 
STRUMENTS DIV.. Wovne G 
Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 44 
Do 


R-PGC VALVE DIV., AMERICAN 
CHAIN G CABLE CO., INC., 
Reading, Pa. 

WALWORTH CO., 60 a 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. 


R. D. WOOD CO., 1072 Public 
Ledger Bidg Philadelphia 5, Pa 


VENTILATORS, 
Powered, Roof 
c. tL. AMMERMAN CO., 3715 


Third St Minneapolis 
Minn 

THE SWARTWOUT CO., /|8°5 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohic 


VIBRATING SCREENS 
(see Screens, Vibrat- 
ing) 


VIBRATORS for Chutes, 
Bins, Etc. 


eBUTLER BIN CO., Box 407, 
Waukesha, Wis. 
@CANNON VIBRATOR £0 
Power Ave., Cleveland 14 
‘CHICAGO PERFORATING CO., 
2445 W. 24th Pl., Chicago 8 
WH 
THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR 
CO., 2828 Clinton Ave., Cleve 
land 13, Ohio 
CONCRETE o gge ooga —— 
CO.. 4985 Fyler Ave 
> Mo 
e@CONTINENTAL GIN CO., P. O 
Box 2614, Birmingham, Ala 
aay romgga MFG. oe. 4985 Fyler 
A St. Louis 9 
THE HELTZEL mtg FORM AND 
IRON CO., 1750 Thomas Road, 
Warren, Ohio 
THE Jerveney MFG c } N 
olumbus f 
onew HAVEN VIBRATOR co., 
145 Chestnut St., New Haven 
7, Conn. 
SPO INC., 7500 Grond Division 
Ave., Cleveland 25, Ohio 
@SYNTRON CO., 450 Lexington 
Ave., Homer City, Pa 
THE W. S$. TYLER CO., 3615 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio 
VIBRATORS, Concrete 
Block 
BERGEN MACHINE & TOOL CO., 


INC., 189 Franklin Ave., Nutley 
10, N 


A dot before name indicotes advertiser 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


DIRECTORY 


@BESSER MFG. CO., Alpena, Mich 
CANNON VIBRATOR CO., 
Power Ave Cleveland 4 t 

@CANNON VIBRATOR CO., DIV 
THE no MFG ,cO. 

P wer A 
THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR 
CoO., 2828 Clinton Ave., Cleve 
land 13, Ohio 

CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
CO., 498 Fyler Ay + 

7 M 

@FLEMING MFG. CO., 495 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

GENERAL ENGINES CO., 


Hunter St., Gloucester, N. J 
@NEW HAVEN VIBRATOR co., 
145 Chestnut St ow 

Conn. 


THE GENE OLSEN CORP., 40! 


Grace St., Adrian, Mich 
SPO INC., 7500 Gran 
Ave., Cleveland 25, Ohic 


OSTEARNS, MFG. ‘co INC 
@SYNTRON CO., 450 Lexingtor 
Ave., Homer City, Pa 
VIBRO-PLUS PRODUCTS, INC., 
54-11 Queens Bivd., Woodside 
Le Cy Oe Oe 


VIBRATORS, Portable, 
Concrete 


@BLAW-KNOX DIV OF BLAW 
KNOX CO., Ff E 
Pittsburah 3 f 
CANNON _VegRAToR co. 
Power Av el n 

@ CHICAGO ‘PNEUMATIC TOOL 
co., 6 E. 44th St New York 
17, N. ¥. 


THE ee VIBRATOR 
CO., 2528 Clinton Av Ww 
Cleveland. Ohio 


CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
CO., 498: 


> Mo 
@DENVER EQUIPMENT CO 
Seventeenth + ’ 


OFLEMING _— co., 
MA 


HENNEUSE ENGINEERING co., 
hio 


Marion 


WOMELITS CORP., ¢ 
Ave Port Chester fh 
INDEPENDENT 
TOOL CO, 
Th 
@MULTIPLEX MACHINERY CORP 
Elmore, Ohio 
@NEW HAVEN VIBRATOR co 
45 


Chestnut St New 


PNEUMATIC 


Conn 

THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY & 

MACHINE CO., 

St East Livernoo Or 

ved mnec., 7500 Gr J 

stow MANUFACTURING. co 

49 Shear St., Binghamtor J 

ogveernes co., 450 Lexingt 

Homer City, Pa 


THE W. S. TYLER Cco., 36 
Superior Ave velar 4 


Ohio 
VICTOR ENGINEERING CORP 


VOLTMETERS 
THE BRISTOL CO., 


Conn 


ae ELECTRIC £0., River 


oad. Schenectady Y 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC co., 
First Nat’! Bank B! 
Pa 


w 


WAGONS, Dump 


ATHEY PRODUCTS CO., 563! 
65th St., Chicago 38, If 


in this issue oc vert 


January, 1952 


osUTLER 6 


@CATERI ILLAR TRACTOR CO., 


EASTON CAR G CONSTRUCTION 
co Pa 


THE HEIL CO 


LANDIS STEEL CO., 
MFG. CO., 
N.E., Cedar 


LAPLANT-CHOATE 
INC t Ave 


M-R-S MANUFACTURING co., 


Miss 


WOODRIDGE MANUFACTURING 
co va Calif. 


WASHERS, Sand, Grav- 
el, Stone (see Scrub- 
bers) 


WEIGH LORRIES 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHIN- 

ERY CO ? Fairview Ave. 
Ohio 

THE ATLAS CAR G MFG. CO., 


an 


THE C Oo 
SNOW CO 


BARTLETT AND 
Harvard Ave 


BEAUMONT-BIRCH CO 
Pr € n renna 


IN CO., Box 407, Wau 


CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER 
co 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO., 


ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
co t Rd nd NPRR 


@FLEMING MFG. CO., 
HARDY SCALES CO., ‘ 
THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND 
IRON co Thomas Road, 
THE HOWE SCALE CO., Rutland 


THE JEFFREY MFG co., 935 


16, Ohio 
@LINK-BELT co., 300 W. Persh- 
hicago 9, Ill 

@LIPPMANN ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 4 WwW. Mitchell St 
Ailwauk 4, Wis 

MEYER SCALES, INC., 449 Cen 
ge, N 

@eMULTIPL EX MACHINERY 

CORP 


Ric HARDSON SCALE CO., Van 
ve Clifton, N. J. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 

TOLEDO SCALE CO., 1090 Tele 
i, Toledo 12, Ohio 

WEBSTER MFG. INC., Tiffir 


WINSLOW GOVT 


STANDARD 
SCALE WKS., INC., tr nd 


r Haute 


THE YALE G TOWNE MFG. CO., 
hia Pa 


WEIGHT RECORDERS 


THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury 
BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, INC., 


vidence 


THE CONVEYOR ~, 3260 East 

s Angele 1] 

THE FOXBORO CO., 

Mass 

THE HELTZEL STEEL —— ha 
IRON CO Thomas 


Neponset 


HARDY SCALES. co., 570! 
Aaywoo Cont 


THE HOWE SCALE co., R. itland 
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@THE C. S. JOHNSON CO., P.O. 
Box 71, Champaign, til. 
MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., 180 
Autumn St., Passaic, N. 
MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO., BROWN IN- 
STRUMENTS DIV.. Wayne G 
Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 44 
Pa 
NICHOLS ENG. G RESEARCH 
CORP., 70 Pine St., New York 5, 
N. Y 

TOLEDO SCALE CO., 1090 Tele- 

graph Rd., Toledo 12, Ohio 


WELDING & CUTTING 
EQUIPMENT, Oxyacet- 
ylene 


AIR REDUCTION SALES CO., 
= . 42nd St., New York 17, 


EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS 
a 40 Worth St., New York 
, - 


GENERAL SCIENTIFIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 27th G Huntingdon 
Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
HARRINGTON G KING PER- 
FORATING CO., 5655 Fillmore 
St., Chicago 44, Ill 

LINDE AIR PRODUCTS CO., Div. 
OF UNION CARBIDE G CARBON 
co., 30 A a: 42nd St., New 
York 17 Y 


THE SIGHT FEED GENERATOR 
Cco., P.O. Box 38, West Alexan- 
dria, Ohio 


WELDING MACHINES, 
Arc 


AIR REDUCTION SALES CO., 60 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 
EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS 
CORP., 40 Worth St., New Yor« 
13, N. Y¥. 
@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | River 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
@HARNISCHFEGER CORP., 4400 
National Ave., Milwaukee 
14, Wis. 
HOBART BROTHERS CO., Hobart 
Square, Troy, Ohio 
LINDE AIR PRODUCTS CO., DIV. 
OF UNION CARBIDE G CARBON 
co., 30 East 42nd St.. New 
York 17, N. Y. 
METAL G THERMIT CORP., 100 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N, Y. 
SHEPPARD DIESELS, Philadeloia 
St., Hanover, Pa. 
STERLING MACHINERY CORP., 
411 Southwest Bivd., Kansas Ci ty 
8, Mo. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO., 
ef Nat’! Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


WELDING RODS & ELEC- 
TRODES 


AIR REDUCTION SALES CO., 
og E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
» V. 


@ALLOY RODS CO., 3105 W. Mar- 
ket St., York, Pa. 

ALLOY RODS CO., 3105 W. Mar- 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

THE AMERICAN BRASS ox 25 
Broadway, New York, 4, N 

@ AMERICAN MANGANESE mm 
Div. OF se ae BL -w 
SHOE CO., 377 €E. St., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 

@THE CHAMPION RIVET CO., 
Harvard and E. 108th St., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio 
EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS 
$f; Sg Worth St., New York 


mann ELECTRIC CO., 1! River 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Sngeeveens MFG. WORKS, 
11215 W. Fourth St., Greenville 
Ohio 
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DIREC 


@HARNISCHFEGER CORP., 4400 
W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, 
Wis. 

HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY, 
DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE G 
CARBON CORP., South Lindsay 
St., Kokomo, Ind. 

HOBART a CO., Hobart 
Square, Troy, 

LINDE AIR Sropucts co., Div. 
OF UNION CARBIDE G CARBON 
ae t . A oa 42nd St., New York 


masenasiane STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
METAL G THERMIT CORP., 1 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE ae, 
AMERICAN CHAIN G CABLE 
CO., INC., Monessen, Pa. 
RESISTO-LOY CO.. !27 Baylis 
St., S. W., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 
STAR WIRE SCREEN G IRON 
WORKS, 2515 San Fernando Rd., 
Los Angeles 65. Calif 
STULZ-SICKLES CO., Si Lafay- 
ette St., Newark 5, 
ue LioceRwooo MUN- 
Y CORP., 7 Dey St., New York | 
; N. Y 
@TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J. 
WALL COLMONOY CORP., 19345 
John R. St., Detroit 3, Mich 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC co., 
First Nat‘l Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


WELDING RODS, Hard 
Facing 


AIR REDUCTION SALES CO., 60 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
ALLOY RODS CO., 3105 W. Mar- 
ket St., York, Pa. 

AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, 


onmenreen MANGANESE STEFL 


SHOE CO., 377 E. I4th St., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
BERGEN MACHINE G TOOL CO., 
INC., 189 Franklin Ave., Nutley 
10, N 
@THE CHAMPION RIVET CO., 
Harvord and E. 108th St., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio 
COAST METALS, INC., Little 
Ferry, N. J. 
pce Ddy WELDING ALLOYS 
Thy 40 Worth St., New York 
_N 
@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | River 
Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





@HARNISCHFEGER CORP., 4400 
W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, | 
Wis. 
HAYNES STELLITE CORP., DIV. | 
OF UNION CARBIDE G CARBON | 
CORP., South Lindsay St., Koko- | 

mo, Ind 

HOBART BROTHERS CO., Hobart | 

Square, Troy, Ohio 

LINDE AIR PRODUCTS CO., Div. 

OF UNION CARBIDE G CARRON 

CORP., ag E. 42nd St., New York 

17, N. 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., | 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave., | 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
METAL G THERMIT or ., 100 | 
E. 42nd St., New York 17 We 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE pm 
AMERICAN CHAIN G CABLE 
CO., INC., Monessen, Pa. | 
@RESISTO-LOY CO., 127 Baylis St., | 
S. W., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. | 
THE SIGHT FEED GENERATOR | 
co. O. Box 38, West Alexan- | 
dria, Ohio 
@STOODY COMPANY, 11929 E 
Slauson Ave., Whittier, Calif. 
| 
| 
} 
| 


@STULZ-SICKLES CO.. | 34 Lafay- 
ette St., Newark 5, N. J. 
TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON G 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J. 


e@ A dot before name indicates advertiser in this issue. See advertiser index. 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 


TORY 


} +g COLMONOY yt? Os 
. St., Detroit 3, 


wanranenanenn sean co., 
First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


WELDING SUPPLIES & 


ACCESSORIES 

AIR Repwereer SALES CO., 
60 E. id St., New York 17, 
Fe 


ALBERT G J. M. ANDERSON 
MFG. CO., 289-305 A St., Boston 
10, Mass. 

AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., Me- 
chanic St., Southbridge, Mass. 
@THE CHAMPION RIVET CO., 
Harvard and E. 108th St., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio 

EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS 
hy 40 Worth St., New York 

> oe Ve 


@GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., | Riv- 
er Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y 
GENERAL SCIENTIFIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 27th G Huntingdon 
Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

@HARNISCHFEGER CORP., 4400 
W. National Ave., Milwaukee |4, 
Wis. 

HOBART BROTHERS CO., Hobart 
Square, Troy, Ohio 

LINDE fo PRODUCTS CO., DIV 
OF UN N CARBIDE G CARBON 
CORP. 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y 

METAL G THERMIT oo. 199 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N 

THE SIGHT FEED ceneaen 
Cco., P.O. Box 38, West Alexan- 
dria, Ohio 

WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 248 
Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP G MA- 
CHINERY CORP., Worthingtor 
Ave., Harrison, N. J 


WET PANS, Grinding 
(see Pans, Grinding) 


WHEELS, Abrasive 


CARBOLOY CO., INC., 11177 E. 
Eight Mile Rd., Detroit 32, Mich. 
THE CARBORUNDUM CO., RE- 
_ DIV., Perth Amboy, 


@CLIPPER MFG. CO., 2507 War 
wick, Kansas City 8, Mo 


RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN, 
Ww 61 Willett St., Passaic, 


Sere STATES RUBBER CO., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


VICTOR ENGINEERING CORP., 
27 Maplewood Ave., Philadel- 
phia 44, Pa. 


WHEELS, Tracklaying 
Type 
ATHEY PRODUCTS CO., 563! W 
65th St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
HENNEUSE ENGINEERING CO., 
Marion, Ohio 
THE OLIVER CORP., INDUSTRIAL 
DIV., 19300 Euclid Ave., Cleve 
land 17, Ohio 


WHIRLEYS 

@AMERICAN HOIST G DERRICK 
CO., 63 S. Robert St., St. Paul 
1, Minn. 


CLYDE IRON WORKS, INC., 
P. O. Box 370, Duluth |, Minn. 


McKIERNAN-TERRY CORP., 5 
Manor Ave., Harrison, N. J. 


WINCHES (see Cap- 
stans) 


WIRE & CABLE, Electric 
(see Cable, Electric) 
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WIRE CLOTH 


THE ABBEY-SCHERER CO., 304 
Railroad St., El Monte, Calif. 
BIXBY-ZIMMER CO., 961 Ab- 
ingdon St., Galesburg, Ill. 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH 
CORP., |080 19th Ave., Oakland 
6, Calif 

THE CAMBRIDGE WIRE CLOTH 
CO., Good Will Road, Cambridge, 
Md. 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH 
G& MFG. CO., 3573 E. 78th St. 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
e@THE ha FUEL G IRON 
CORP., P. O. Box 1920, Denver 
1, Colo. 
@ DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 
728 North 2nd St., Minneapol 
1, Minn 
OnesHv eles MFG. WORKS, 
1214 W. Fourth St., Greenville 


Ohi 

HARRISTEEL PRODUCTS CO., 
m. 639, 420 Lexington Ave 
New York 17, N. Y. 


@ROBINS CONVEYORS Div 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC., 270 Pas 
saic Ave., Passaic, N. J 

@lOWA MFG. CO., 916 1I6th St., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
KORB-PETTIT WIRE FABRICS G 
IRON WORKS, INC., 1505-15 
N. Mascher St., Philadelphia 22 
Pa. 
aot on SAYLOR WIRE CO., 
600 Newstead Ave., St. Louis 
10. Rio. 

MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., 
Richmond St. G Castor Ave. 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
MULTI-METAL WIRE CLOTH 
C., 1358 Garrison Ave 
New York 59, N. Y 
NATIONAL WIRE CLOTH CO., 
252 W. Fairfield Ave., St. Paul 
1, Minn. 
OVERSTROM G SONS, 2213 W 
Mission Road, Alhambra, Calif. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS 
CO., 640 S. Broad St., Trenton 
ae Va a 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO., 
Durand, Mich. 


@SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 


532 E. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 
12, Wis 

STAR WIRE SCREEN G IRON 
WORKS, 2515 San Fernando Rd 


Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
ig tment ADAMSON MFG. CO., 


sway Ave Aurora, Ill 
TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON CG 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J. 
TWIN CITY IRON G WIRE CO., 

21-35 W. Water St., St. Paul | 
Minn. 

THE W. S. TYLER CO., 3615 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14 
Ohio 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL 
DIV., THE COLORADO FUEL G 
IRON CORP., 500 Fifth Ave 
New York 18, N. Y. 


WIRE ROPE 


AMERICAN CABLE DIV. AMERI- 
CAN CHAIN G CABLE CO., 
INC., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
AMERICAN STEEL G WIRE CO., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13 
Ohio 
er tg STEEL CO., 70! 
Bethlehem, Pa 
pened G&G BASCOM ROPE 
co., 4203 N. Union Bivd., St 
Louis 15, Mo 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH 
CORP., 1080 19th Ave., Oaklan 
6, Calif 
@THE COLORADO FUEL G IRON 
COR P. O. Box 1920, Denver 
1, Colo. 
L. B. FOSTER CO., P. O. Box 
1647, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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GREENVILLE MFG. WORKS, 
112% W. Fourth St., Greenville 
Ohio 

HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIV., 
AMERICAN CHAIN G CABLE 
CO., INC., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
JONES G LAUGHLIN STEEL 
CORP., Third Ave. G Ross St., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

A. LESCHEN G SONS ROPE CO., 
5 Kennerly Ave., St. Louis 
12, Mo. 
@R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC., 230! 
N. Adams St., Peoria, III. 
@MACWHYTE CO., 2949 14th 
Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 

ROCHESTER ROPES INC., Cul- 
peper, Va. 

JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS 
CO., 640 S. Broad St., Trenton 
noe J. 
@UNION WIRE ROPE CORP., 2/st 
° Manchester Ave., Kansas City 

, Mo. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CO., CO- 
LUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIV., 
Russ Bidg San Francisco € 
Calif 

THE UPSON-WALTON CO., Perry 
Payne Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
WICKWIPE SPENCER STEEL 
DIV., THE COLORADO FUEL G&G 
IRON CORP., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


b =a ROPE oon. OF AMERICA, 
NC.. ? Second 


oh Me ° 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS, 


Clamps, Clips, Cutters, 
Hooks, Sockets, Etc. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIV. AMERI- 
CAN CHAIN G CABLE CO., INC., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


DIRECTORY 


@AMERICAN HOIST G DERRICK 
CO., 63 S. Robert St., St. Paul 
1, Minn. 

AMERICAN STEEL G WIRE CO., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, 

Ohio 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., E. Third 
St., Bethlehem, > 
wae & BASCOM ROPE 
CoO., 4203 N. Union Bivd., St. 
Louis 15, Mo. 

CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 
3720 So. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 
32, I. 

T#E COLOPADO FIIF! G I20N 

CORP., P. O. Box 1920, Denver 
T, Colo. 

DOWNS CRANE G HOIST CO., 
540 W. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 
37, Calif. 

ELECTRIC Rg FOUNDRY CO., 
2141 N., 25th Ave., Portland 
10, Ore. 

FARRELL -CHEEK STEEL CO., 
Sandusky, Ohio 
pirate MFG. WOR zs. 

4th, Greenville 
ean WIRE ROPE ban 

AMERICAN CHAIN G CABLE 
Co., INC., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
JONES G LAUGHLIN STEEL 
CORP., Third Ave. G Ross St., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

A. LESCHEN G SONS =, — 
} St 


i Kennerly Ave 
M 


eTHE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO., 
143 Fore St., Portland 6, Me 
THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO., 15 
E. Market St., Tiffin, Ohio 
@MACWHYTE CO., 2949 14th 
Ave Kenosha, Wis. 
MONTGOMERY G CO., INC., 53 
Park Place, New York 7, N. Y 





Weel .<s 
by month, do a better, 


dustry ... every mouth 





15,000 men in the industry 
. by far the largest family of readers ever to receive a 
publication in your industry. 


job. Such regular features as Hints and Helps, 
tion News, News of the Industry, as well as complete, 
full-length features on the industry's newest, most mod- 
ern plants make Rock Products the favorite of the in- 


Greater Reader Service Makes Rock 
Products The Favorite Publication 
of Your Industry 


subscribe to Rock Products 


Because Rock Products helps these men, month 
more economical, more profitable 


A #socia- 


Join this family of progressive industry leaders today 
by sending your subscription order... 


Two years, $3 
One year, $2 


Rock Products 


309 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Hil. 





~ ret STARRETT PRODUCTS 


BRODERICK G BASCOM ROPE 
co., 


1204 Forty-Ninth Ave Union Blvd., St 


Oakiand 1, Calif. ; Mo 
PELL CABLE CUTTER co THE {CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH 
New Montgeo omery S . COR h Ave., Oakland 
San Francisco Ca f 

ROCHESTER ROPES INC., Cul- @eTHE P gaa omen nt FUEL G IRON 
peper, Va. COR } e Bidg 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., 

640 S. Broad St., Trenton 2 —— CRANE G HOIST CO., 
N. J on Ave., Los Angeles 
@SAUERMAN BROS., INC., 530 sey 

S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ili L. B poorer CO., rs 0. Box 
TAYLOR-WHATTO* *eON fh ve. 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J e@THE GOODYEAR TIRE & sus- 
UNION WIRE ROPE CORP BER Ce 

G Manchester A 

3, Mc GREENVELLE MFG. WORKS, 
THE UPSON-WALTON CO., Perry a 

sal 0a A. LESCHEN G SONS RIPE CO., 

Payne Bidg., Clevela Ot Kennerly fave. St Louis 
WICKWIRE SPEYER STEE! 


Div., 


IRON CORP., SOO Fifth Ave 


New 


WIR 
INC., 
Have 


THE COLORADO FUEL & eMACWHYTE CO., 2949 14th 
k 3 Wis 


York 18, N. Y 
ROCHESTER ROPES INC., Cul 


E ROPE CORP. oF AMERICA, 
464 Congress Ave., New 
n, Conn JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS CO., 


t Trenton 2 


INTERSTATE EQUIPMENT Div 


YARA ENGINEERING CORP. 


W. Jersey St., zo 


@UNION WIRE ROPE — 2!st 


y zo J a” Maan Cite 
WIRE ROPB DRESSING = ible ok ein. 
COMPOUNDS (see Lu- SENEVA STEEL DIV 
bricants) THE U of 11 egy rcp er Perry 
« na Ono 
WIRE ROPE, Slings WICKWIRE SPENCE? 
DIV THE COLORADO Fuel em 
AMERICAN STEEL G WIRE co IRON CORP F e 
Rockefeller Bidg Clev , y 
Ohio 
WIRE ROPE CORP. OF AMERICA, 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO E IN 





Yeo Send for this new booklet 
—it tells how you can help 
out in the emergency facing the nation. 


Many thousands of manuf plants now face 
serious shortages « l and j 

Unless the steel n 
iron and steel, it will ve 
mands for both mi 

You have the needed 
form of “‘idle”’ iron and stee 
machinery, no-longer-usable 
fixtures, chain, gears, pulley 


Set up a Scrap Salvage Pr 
your plant* and help keep tl 
coming! Non-ferrous scrap i 
too! 


*For copy of “how-to-do-it" booklet, ad- 
dress Advertising Council, 25 W. 45 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are saving thousands of 
lives today . . . in factories and business offices . . . at 
neighborhood and civic centers... at social, fra- 
ternal and service group meetings all over this land 
... by showing people what they can do to protect 
themselves and their families against death from 
cancer. 

In laboratories and hospitals, from coast to coast, 
our volunteer dollars are supporting hundreds of 





research and clinical projects that will save count- 
less more lives tomorrow. 


To find out what you yourself can do about cancer, 
or if you want us to arrange a special educational 
program for your neighbors, fellow-workers or 
friends, just telephone the American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or address your letter to “Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. One of our volun- 
teer or staff workers will be on the job to help you. 


American Cancer Society 
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THE INDUSTRY'S RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 


ME AE otc 


FEBRUARY 


v2 ROCK 


PRODUCTS 


LARGEST PRODUCER CIRCULATION IN THE HISTORY OF THE FIELD 


* 
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laster City Plant re 
nited States Gypsum Co. 
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